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CHAPTER  I. 

HILLCREST. 

'Lady  Margaret  hardly  seems  so  well  to- 
night, colonel.' 

The  speaker  was  a  robust  little  man,  rather 
advanced  in  years,  but  with  a  brisk  and  spright- 
ly manner  which  wou  for  him  a  fair  share  of 
popularity  amongst  his  numerous  friends  and 
acquaintances.  His  complexion  had  suffered 
from  exposure  to  an  Indian  sun,  and  to  the  same 
cause  he  attributed  the  loss  of  his  once  luxuriant 
hair. 

In  all  respects  he  was  a  marked  contrast  to 
his  companion. 

VOL.  I.  B 
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The  colonel  stood  six  feet  high,  and  carried 
himself  with  that  dignity  and  grace  which  char- 
acterises an  English  soldier  of  rank.  His  figure 
still  appeared  strong  and  muscular,  though  he 
had  long  been  an  invalid.  His  features  were 
regular  and  handsome,  but  his  face  was  marked 
by  lines  of  pain  and  suffering,  and  it  must  be 
owned  by  something  else,  not  so  interesting  as 
these — temper  and  discontent. 

He  was  standing  in  his  favourite  attitude  on 
the  hearthrug,  not  for  warmth,  for  it  was 
summer-time,  and  the  fire-grate  was  filled  with 
ornamental  shavings ;  his  one  arm  rested  on  the 
chimney-piece,  the  other  he  had  sacrificed  for  his 
country. 

He  did  not  turn  or  take  any  notice  of  the 
remark  addressed  to  him,  so  the  little  man 
repeated  it. 

'Lady  Margaret  hardly  seems  so  well  to- 
night, colonel.' 

'  She  has  been  very  low  and  depressed  all 
day,'  the  colonel  then  answered. 

'That's  it.  She  is  low  and  out  of  spirits. 
There  is  nothing  really  the  matter,  but  I  don't 
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like  that  listless  air  she  has.  I  found  her  sitting 
—so.' 

The  little  doctor  dropped  into  the  best  chair 
in  the  room,  inwardly  congratulating  himself  on 
the  neat  way  in  which  he  had  got  possession  of 
it,  and  folded  his  hands  together  in  a  languish- 
ing manner  very  out  of  keeping  with  his  jovial 
face. 

6  Just  so.' 

For  an  instant  the  colonel's  lips  were  parted 
with  a  smile,  though  it  was  hidden  from  his 
companion  by  the  heavy  moustache  that  com- 
pletely concealed  his  mouth ;  then  the  habitual 
frown  between  his  eyes  deepened,  and  he  broke 
out  querulously, 

'It's  all  these  confounded  anniversaries,  1 
wish  the  26th  of  August  was  struck  out  of  the 
calendar.' 

1  Why,  in  what  way  has  that  day  offended 
above  its  fellows  V 

'  It  was  then  we  lost  our  boy.' 

'  Your  boy  V  queried  the  doctor.  '  I  didn't 
know  you  had  any  boy  except  Bernard.' 

1  We   had,    though.'       The    colonel    sighed. 

B  2 
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'He  was  the  oldest,  and  1  called  him  after 
Louis.' 

The  two  men  glanced  involuntarily  at  a 
portrait  hanging  over  the  chimney-piece.  It 
represented  a  young  soldier  with  hair  almost 
too  intensely  golden  ^and  eyes  of  the  brightest 
blue. 

'  Poor  Louis,'  the  doctor  murmured.  *  Do 
you  know,  I  was  called  in  to  attend  a  young 
French  fellow  to-day  who  reminded  me  of  him 
more  than  anyone  I  ever  met?' 

'Indeed.     In  what  way?' 

'  I  can  hardly  say,  now  I  come  to  speak  of  it. 
He  was  much  darker  than  Louis — it  must  have 
been  his  manner.' 

'  Well,  for  goodness  sake  don't  make  any 
mention  of  him  before  Lady  Margaret,  or  she 
will  at  once  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is 
our  boy.' 

4  How  so  ?     What  happened  to  your  child  ?' 

1  1  can't  say.  He  was  kidnapped,  I 
fancy.' 

'  Bless  me !  I  wonder  how  it  was  I  never 
heard  of  it  ?' 
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'You  would  be  in  India  at  the  time,  and  we 
rarely  speak  of  him  now.' 

;  How  long  is  it  since  he  was  lost  V 

1  Sixteen  years.' 

•  And  do  you  think  Lady  Margaret  still  has 
any  hope  of  rinding  him  !  I  am  afraid  after  so 
long ' 

6  So  am  I,'  interrupted  the  colonel,  impatiently, 
*  but  I  don't  think  Margaret  ever  goes  for  a 
walk  or  a  drive  without  observing  the  faces  of 
all  the  tag-rag  and  bobtail  that  crowd  the 
street  corners  to  see  if  she  cannot  find  some 
face  which  bears  a  resemblance  to  her  son's. 
We  can't  even  have  a  new  footman,  but  she 
immediately  sets  herself  to  learn  his  whole 
pedigree  in  case  he  should  be  Louis  come  home 
in  that  guise.  Only  yesterday  she  worked  her- 
self into  a  perfect  fever  because  she  heard  a 
man  crying  "  cat's  meat "  in  a  back  street,  and 
thought  his  voice  was  like  mine ;  however,  he 
turned  out  to  be  nearly  as  old  as  myself  and 
twice  as  ugly.' 

The  doctor  gave  a  little  chuckle,  and  then  felt 
ashamed  of  himself. 
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'  Poor  thing,'  he  murmured,  '  poor  lady,  how 
very  sad.' 

4 No  one  would  believe,'  continued  the  colonel, 
'  the  number  of  orphanages,  hospitals,  and  work- 
houses, ay,  and  prisons  too,  that  I  have  taken 
her  to  visit,  only  to  meet  with  fresh  disap- 
pointment.' 

His  voice  had  lost  the  bitter,  sarcastic  tone 
in  which  he  had  begun  to  speak,  and  which 
had  become  habitual  to  him  of  late  years,  and 
he  was  looking  down  at  the  ornamental  shav- 
ings with  eyes  that  were  full  of  tears.  In  spite 
of  all  seeming  coldness  and  harshness  of  man- 
ner he  had  been  a  fond  father,  and  he  loved 
his  wife  better  than  all  the  world  beside. 

There  was  a  silence  which  lasted  for  some 
minutes.     Then  the  doctor  spoke. 

1  It's  a  change  she  wants,  Shakerley.  Travel, 
go  abroad,  take  her  to  everything  you  think 
likely  to  rouse  and  interest  her.  It  would  do 
you  both  a  world  of  good.  You  look  as  lugu- 
brious as  if  you  had  just  had  to  sign  your  own 
death-warrant.' 

The  colonel  made  no  answer,  and  presently 
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the  doctor,  who  warred  continually  against 
silence,  resumed, 

'  Why,  Miss  Daisy  tells  me  she  has  never 
been  to  Paris.  'Tis  quite  a  disgrace  for  a  young 
lady  to  grow  up  now-a-days  without  having 
travelled  on  the  Continent.' 

'  Daisy  is  all  right.  I  don't  want  her  spoilt 
with  any  foreign  mannerisms.' 

'  Spoilt !  She  won't  spoil,  and  can't  improve, 
so  you  need  have  no  fear.  Ah  !  Here  is  your 
nephew.  He  will  agree  with  me,  1  know.  Come, 
Mr.  Geoffrey,  and  help  me  to  talk  reason  to 
your  uncle.' 

The  young  man  thus  addressed  had  just 
entered,  and  was  backing  slowly  against  the 
door.  When  he  heard  it  latch  behind  him, 
he  came  forward  and  shook  hands  with  the 
doctor. 

1  Reason  and  1  seem  to  be  at  loggerheads 
to-night,'  he  said,  laughing.  '  I  have  just  been 
banished  from  the  drawing-room  for  talking 
nonsense.' 

He  was  a  good-looking  young  fellow  of  five- 
and-twenty.  with  a  handsome  English  face,  a 
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straight,  athletic  figure,  and  a  small  head, 
well  carried  as  if  he  were  proud  of  it.  He  had 
a  pleasant  expression,  and  an  abundance  of 
rich  brown  hair,  which  spiteful  people  called 
red,  and  a  very  few  poetic  ones  golden. 

*  What  do  you  want  me  to  do?'  he  asked. 

'  I  am  trying  to  persuade  my  friend,  Shak- 
erley  to  travel  on  the  Continent  to  improve 
Miss  Daisy's  German  and  French  pronunciation.' 

'I  thought  I  heard  you  say  she  could  not 
be  improved.' 

6  Ah,  yes !  so  I  did,  and  of  course  she  can't, 
I  mean  to — er ' 

'  To  spoil,'  suggested  Geoffrey. 

'  Oh,  bother !'  exclaimed  the  doctor,  getting 
exasperated.  '  I  wish  you  had  stayed  in  the 
drawing-room.' 

'  That's  right,  Geoff,'  said  the  colonel,  laugh- 
ing. '  Knock  the  whole  scheme  on  the  head, 
I  dou't  want  to  go  abroad.' 

'  Then  stay  at  home,'  the  doctor  continued, 
'but  travel.  There  must  be  some  un visited 
spot  in  one  of  the  three  kingdoms  where  you 
could  go,  or  better  still,  some  place  well  known 
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in  the  happier  days  of  yore.  The  fact  is,'  he 
added,  becoming  serious  again  and  turning  to 
the  younger  man,  '  Lady  Margaret  must  be  in- 
terested, or  she  will  make  herself  really  ill.' 

'Then  where  must  we  go,  Geoff?'  the  colonel 
asked,  resignedly.  '  Somewhere  not  far  off, 
lad.' 

1  Hillcrest,'  answered  Geoffrey,  unhesitatingly. 

'Hillcrest!'  his  uncle  exclaimed,  with  a  start. 
*  No,  no,  that  would  never  do.' 

'I  should  think  not,'  the  doctor  grumbled. 
'  Have  you  taken  leave  of  your  senses,  sir  ?' 

*  Not  altogether,'  Geoffrey  answered,  smiling. 
4  You  asked  me  to  name  some  well-known  place 
where  we  could  go  for  a  complete  change.  It 
is  fourteen  years  since  we  were  at  Hillcrest, 
and  I  fancy  Aunt  Margaret  would  like  to  go 
there  again.' 

The  doctor  reflected  for  a  few  seconds,  and 
then  exclaimed, 

'  I  believe  you  are  right !  Yes,  by  George, 
you  are  right.  It  is  the  most  sensible  sug- 
gestion I  have  heard  for  many  a  long  day.' 

Geoffrey  laughed,  and  threw  himself  into  his 
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uncle's  easy-chair.  He  wanted  to  decide  for  him- 
self whether  the  suggestion  was  a  good  one  or 
not.  Whilst  he  thought  about  it,  he  sat  with  his 
hands  clasped  behind  his  head,  his  legs  crossed 
one  over  the  other,  and  one  foot  resting  on  the 
high  brass  fender.  The  colonel  also  considered 
the  matter,  but  without  indulging  in  a  similar 
physical  relaxation  ;  and  the  doctor  amused  him- 
self by  comparing  the  young  man's  lounging 
attitude  with  the  soldier's  erect  bearing — not 
much  to  the  credit  of  the  former. 

'  You  haven't  succeeded  in  making  a  soldier 
of  your  nephew,  Shakerley,'  he  said,  when  the 
silence  had  lasted  several  minutes. 

*  No,  he  says  he  is  going  into  parliament.' 

'  Ah,  well,  1  think  he  is  right  there.  The 
master  of  Wriothesley  Towers  ought  to  legislate 
for  his  country.' 

'  I  am  not  the  master  of  Wriothesley  Towers,' 
objected  Geoffrey,  with  a  smile. 

<  No,  but  you  soon  will  be.  Sir  Ralph  has  an 
attack  of  the  gout.' 

'  I  know.  I  have  been  there  to-day.  He  is 
getting  better  again.' 
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'  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me,'  the  doctor  ex- 
claimed, with  well-feigned  consternation,  ■  that 
the  old  fellow  intends  to  go  on  living  after  this 
attack !  What  a  conscience  he  must  have,  to 
be  sure  !  He  kept  your  father  out  of  the  title, 
and  so  he  will  you.  Mark  my  words,  you  will 
go  down  to  your  grave  plain  Mr.  Wriothesley.' 

The  young  man  laughed. 

'  How  we  have  wandered  from  the  subject,'  he 
said. 

1  Ye?,  indeed,'  the  doctor  admitted.  <  What 
do  you  think  of  the  proposal  now,  Shakerley  V 

'  I  will  mention  it  to  Lady  Margaret.' 

'  Then  you  mean  to  go  there  V 

6  If  she  wishes  it.' 

1  Well,  I  sincerely  hope  the  change  will  do  her 
good.' 

As  he  spoke,  the  doctor  rose  and  pressed  his 
friend's  hand  with  genuine  warmth.  He  was  a 
kind-hearted  little  man,  but  very  much  afraid  of 
anyone  finding  it  out. 

i  I  must  be  going,'  he  added,  hastily,  '  for  I 
promised  to  look  in  again  on  my  French  patient 
before  bed-time.' 
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1  What  is  the  matter  with  him  V  asked  the 
colonel. 

'Mai  de  mer,'  replied  the  doctor,  with  a 
grimace,  and  disappeared  into  the  hall. 

Geoffrey  followed  him  to  the  door  of-  his  car- 
riage, wrapped  the  rug  about  his  legs,  and  stood 
to  watch  him  off. 

'  You  must  let  me  know  the  result  of  this 
experiment,  Wriothesley,'  he  called  out,  as  he 
was  whisked  away. 

'  Certainly,'  Geoffrey  replied,  '  but  you  had 
better  come  to  Hillcrest  and  judge  for  yourself.' 

'  Thanks,  perhaps  I  may.     Good-night.' 

Geoffrey  lingered  in  the  hall  for  a  second  or 
two.  He  was  not  sure  whether  his  re-appear- 
ance in  the  library  would  be  welcome.  Doubt- 
less his  uncle  was  brooding  over  the  past.  The 
thought  of  returning  to  Hillcrest  would  remind 
him  of  more  than  the  loss  of  his  son — perhaps  of 
even  sadder  memories  than  that. 

Geoffrey  felt  real  sympathy  for  him.  He 
knew,  perhaps  better  than  anyone  else,  how 
much  the  man  had  suffered,  and  so  decided  to 
have  another  word  with  him,  though  he    ex- 
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pected  to  get  small  thanks  for  intruding  on 
his  grief. 

The  colonel  was  sitting  in  an  easy-chair,  with 
his  head  bowed  upon  his  hand.  He  looked  up 
as  the  young  man  entered,  and  made  an  effort 
to  shake  off  his  dejection. 

'  One  begins  to  feel  that  a  bit  of  a  fire  would 
be  pleasant  in  the  evening,'  he  said,  in  the  most 
natural  voice  he  could  command.  '  It  is  quite 
cold  enough  for  one  to-night.' 

6  There  is  one  in  the  drawing-room/ 

<  Is  there !  Then  I'll  go  to  it.'  But  he  did 
not  move,  and  after  a  time  said,  '  I  wonder  how 
your  aunt  will  take  this  proposal  of  yours  about 
returning  to  Hillcrest  V 

'  I  don't  know,'  answered  Geoffrey,  striking  a 
match  and  applying  it  to  a  candle  he  had 
brought  into  the  room  with  him.  '  I  will  tell 
her,  if  you  like.' 

*  I  wish  you  would —  No,  I  will  do  it  myself, 
and  "  the  sooner  it's  over  the  sooner  to  sleep."  ' 
He  said  the  quotation  with  a  jocular  air  which 
sat  uneasily  upon  him,  and  turned  towards  the 
door.     *  Are  you  coming  V 
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'.No,  I  am  going  to  bed.  It's  nearly  eleven, 
and  I  feel  sleepy  after  travelling.' 

The  colonel  watched  him  as  he  went  upstairs. 
He  was  very  proud  of  this  handsome  young 
nephew  of  his,  who  had  lived  with  him  ever 
since  his  parents  died,  and  was  almost  like  a 
son.  Perhaps  if  he  could  have  made  Geoffrey  his 
heir  his  regret  for  his  own  lost  boy  would  not 
have  been  so  lasting,  but  that  was  impossible. 
He  had  a  second  son — a  shadow  passed  over  his 
face  as  he  thought  of  him.  Nor  was  that  all. 
Even  if  he  decided  to  pass  Bernard  by — he 
could  do  so  if  he  liked,  for  he  had  absolute 
power  over  the  whole  of  his  estate,  and  the  boy 
would  never  be  able  to  enjoy  it — even  then 
Hillcrest  would  be  as  nothing  to  Geoffrey. 
He  had  another  uncle,  a  miserly,  cantankerous 
old  man,  who  had  never  as  yet  done  anything 
for  him,  but  who  could  not  help  some  day  dy- 
ing and  leaving  him  a  baronetcy  and  a  very 
long  rent-roll. 

The  colonel  had  often  envied  Sir  Ralph 
this  privilege,  but  never  more  so  than  now 
when,    after   watching    the    young    man    up- 
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.stairs,  he  turned   to    enter   the    drawing-room. 

'  Alone,  Maggie  V  he  said,  endeavouring  to 
speak  cheerfully. 

'Daisy  and  Bernard  have  only  just  left 
me.' 

1  The  fire  makes  the  room  look  cheerful.'  He 
advanced  towards  it  and  took  up  the  poker. 
i  Shall  I  put  some  coal  on  ?     It's  getting  low.' 

'Not  for  me,'  Lady  Margaret  answered.  'I 
was  just  going.' 

•  It  isn't  late  yet,'  he  objected. 

When  she  spoke  of  going,  he  felt  he  must 
hurry  through  his  announcement,  and  he  had 
not  yet  determined  how  to  begin.  He  leaned 
his  back  against  the  chimney-piece  and  watched 
her  as  she  worked. 

She  was  a  beautiful  woman,  more  than 
twenty  years  younger  than  her  husband,  and, 
though  constant  watching  and  frequent  dis- 
appointment had  left  an  expression  of  settled 
melancholy  upon  her  features,  she  was  still  very 
youthful  looking.  Her  hair  had  not  changed 
from  the  bright  golden  colour  it  had  been  in  the 
days  of  her   girlhood,  though  her  cheeks  had 
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lost  a  little  of  their  roundness  and  the  bloom 
upon  them  had  paled. 

She  was  engaged  with  some  knitting, — not 
pretty  work,  but  a  coarse  blue  worsted  stocking 
which  looked  as  if  it  was  intended  to  resist  hard 
wear. 

'  Why  have  you  taken  to  knitting  with  that 
nasty  hard  stuff?'  the  colonel  asked.  '  Wool  is 
much  nicer.' 

*  Sister  Mary  says  this  wears  better,  and  is 
more  suitable.  You  know  I  would  rather  work 
for  young  men  and  boys  now  than  for  children. 
These  are  for  someone  Sister  Mary  knows.  She 
is  going  to  take  me  to  see  him  to-morrow.  He 
is  just  recovering  from  a  long  illness.' 

'  Oh  !  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  getting  some 
horrid  sickness  or  other,  if  you  will  go  visiting 
amongst  all  sorts  of  people  who  live  in  the  back 
streets.' 

Lady  Margaret  took  no  notice  of  this 
remark. 

'Did  you  hear  that  young  man  singing  in  the 
street  about  an  hour  ago  V  she  asked,  wishing  to 
change  the  subject. 
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'Xo,  I  was  mercifully  spared  the  infliction.' 

4  Oh,  but  he  had  a  really  beautiful  voice,  and 
his  whole  appearance  was  altogether  superior 
to  the  usual  run  of  street  singers.' 

'  And  what  song  did  he  charm  you  with  V 
asked  the  colonel,  with  a  smile. 

'  I  think  it  was  a  negro  melody,  about  the  old 
folks  at  home.  You  cannot  imagine  how  it 
appealed  to  me.' 

The  colonel  whistled  the  air. 

*  Yes,  that  was  it  exactly.  I  sent  John  out 
with  some  food  for  him,  and  an  old  coat  of 
Geoffrey's.' 

'  Had  Geoff  an  old  coat  ?'  queried  the  colonel. 
4  He  is  a  cleverer  man  than  I  am  if  he  had.' 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  a  smile,  and  then 
sighed  as  she  picked  up  her  work  which  had 
fallen  on  the  floor  whilst  she  was  speaking. 

There  was  silence  for  some  minutes,  during 
which  time  she  knitted  industriously,  and  the 
colonel  was  presently  reminded  of  the  proposal 
he  had  to  make  by  seeing  the  stocking  was 
completed,  and  that  she  was  tying  the  needles 
together  with  a  bit  of  the  worsted. 

VOL.  I.  C 
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He  cleared  his  throat  once  or  twice,  not 
knowing  how  to  begin.  Then  she  unwittingly 
helped  him  by  remarking, 

8  What  a  long  time  Dr.  Lawton  stayed  with 
you.' 

8  Yes,'  he  answered  with  alacrity,  and  slightly 
altered  his  position  so  as  to  see  her  face  more 
clearly.  'He  was  advising  me  to  take  you 
somewhere  for  change  of  air  ' 

8  Stupid  man !'  exclaimed  Lady  Margaret. 
*  He  is  always  bothering  about  my  health,  and 
I  am  quite  well.  Yes,  indeed  I  am,  Rupert,' 
she  repeated,  seeing  he  looked  unconvinced. 

8  Well,  he  thinks  a  change  would  do  us  all 
good,  and  suggested  going  on  the  Continent ; 
but  I  did  not  want  to  leave  England,  so 
Geoffrey  proposed  Hillcrest.' 

Lady  Margaret  started  and  blushed  like  a 
school-girl. 

8  Did  he  ?  Dear  boy  !  he  is  always  thinking 
of  something  that  will  give  me  pleasure.  When 
can  we  go  V  She  asked  the  question  eagerly, 
then  checked  herself,  and  added,  8  But  you  will 
not  like  to  go  there,  Rupert !' 
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'  Yes,  I  have  wished  it  for  some  time,  but 
"have  been  afraid  you  would  find  the  associa- 
tions connected  with  the  place  too  overpowering.' 

'  Oh,  Rupert !'  She  rose,  and,  going  up  to 
him,  clasped  her  hands  lightly  on  his  arm. 

'Well?' 

•  To  think  we  have  both  wanted  to  go  there, 
and  yet  neither  of  us  could  speak.' 


c2 
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CHAPTER  II. 

IN    THE    RAVINE. 

When  Geoffrey  entered  the  breakfast-room  on 
the  following  morning,  he  found  his  cousin — the 
Miss  Daisy  mentioned  by  Dr.  Lawton — there 
before  him. 

She  was  a  pretty  girl  of  eighteen,  very  like 
what  Lady  Margaret  had  been  at  the  same  age. 
They  were,  indeed,  often  mistaken  for  mother 
and  daughter ;  but  Daisy  was  the  daughter  of 
the  colonel's  half-brother  Louis,  and  of  Lady 
Margaret's  twin-sister.  Her  father  had  been 
killed  in  an  Indian  skirmish  shortly  before  her 
birth,  and  her  mother  had  only  lived  to  confide 
her  baby  to  her  sister's  care. 
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*  Bring  her  up  as  if  she  were  your  own  child, 
Maggie,'  she  had  said,  '  and  let  her  be  named 
after  you  and  me  and  Louis.' 

Lady  Margaret  had  accepted  the  trust,  and 
Daisy  had  been  to  her  as  a  daughter.  She  had 
the  child  baptised  Margaret  Georgina  Louise, 
as  her  mother  desired,  and  fully  intended  to 
call  her  Georgina ;  but  Geoffrey  had  named  her 
Daisy  when  she  had  just  been  able  to  toddle 
about  after  him  on  uncertain  little  feet,  and  that 
name  was  still  the  favourite. 

'  Do  you  know,  I  am  afraid  something  has 
happened,  Geoff?'  she  said,  as  the  young  man 
joined  her.  ■  Auntie  is  coming  down  to  break- 
fast.' 

'And  you  think  nothing  short  of  a  great 
national  calamity  could  bring  about  such  an 
unusual  event?' said  the  future  statesman,  as 
he  bent  to  kiss  her  in  a  sensible,  cousinly 
fashion. 

*  I  hope  it  isn't  anything  serious,'  she  said. 

*  Nothing  more  serious  than  an  aromatic 
odour  arising  from  freshly-made  coffee,  I  should 
think,'  he  answered,  smiling. 
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'I  wish  you  would  not  be  so  very  foolish,, 
and  I  believe  you  know  what  it  is  all  the  time. 
Do  you  V 

The  young  man  maintained  a  tantalizing 
silence. 

'  Oh,  Geoff,  do  tell  me ;  I  want  to  know  so 
much.  Come  and  make  him  speak,  Bernard ;' 
and  Daisy  turned  appealingly  to  a  boy  of 
sixteen  who  had  just  entered  the  room. 

Bernard  was  the  colonel's  second  son.  He 
was  dark-complexioned  like  his  father,  his  fea- 
tures were  good,  and  he  was  tall  for  his  years. 
Indeed,  at  an  early  age  he  had  given  promise 
of  becoming  a  handsome  man,  and  his  parents 
had  watched  his  growth  from  infancy  with  con- 
centrated interest.  They  had  been  very  happy 
in  so  watching  him  until  a  strange  fear — dim 
and  undefined  at  first,  but  gradually  developing 
into  certainty — crept  in  and  marred  their  joy. 
They  discovered  that  as  their  boy  grew,  day 
by  day  increasing  in  bodily  strength  and  beauty, 
his  mind  never  grew  at  all,  but  remained  as  the 
mind  of  a  little  child. 

His  mother  loved  him  dearly,  perhaps  all  the 
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more  clearly  because  of  his  darkened  intellect ; 
but  to  his  father  he  was  a  constant  source  of 
aggravation,  reproach,  and  disappointment. 
The  colonel,  if  left  to  himself,  would  have 
placed  him  in  an  asylnm  for  idiots ;  but  he  had 
not  the  courage  even  to  hint  such  a  proposal  to 
his  wife :  so  for  years  they  had  lived  beneath 
the  same  roof,  avoiding  each  other  as  much  as 
possible,  and  spending  whole  days,  and  even 
weeks,  without  exchanging  a  single  word. 

Before  the  boy  had  time  to  answer  Daisy's 
appeal,  Lady  Margaret  herself  entered  the 
breakfast-room,  and  the  sight  of  her  at  once 
dispelled  the  girl's  fears. 

She  rarely  looked  so  well.  Her  face  was 
animated,  and  a  blush  of  pleasure  rested 
on  her  cheeks.  She  went  at  once  to  Wri- 
othesley. 

'  I  know  it  is  all  your  doing,  my  dear  boy, 
your  uncle  told  me  so  last  night.' 

'  You  are  pleased,  then  !     I  am  very  glad.' 

'  Tell  me,  auntie  dear,'  Daisy  pleaded. 

1  We  are  to  go  to  Hillcrest.' 

The  girl  clapped  her  bauds  delightedly. 
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1  How  jolly,'  Bernard  said.  *  Let  us  have 
breakfast,  it  is  going  cold.' 

They  sat  down,  but  were  too  excited  to  eat. 
When  the  colonel  entered,  he  was  quite  sur- 
prised at  the  unusual  animation,  but  his  experi- 
ence was  enlarged  before  dinner-time.  The 
whole  family,  himself  excepted,  spent  the  inter- 
vening hours  in  flitting  about  from  one  room  to 
another,  deciding  what  he  or  she  would  like 
packed  up  to  be  taken  to  Hillcrest.  And  as  this 
day,  so  was  the  next,  and  the  next,  till  the  hall 
was  filled  with  boxes,  labelled  and  corded  ready 
for  the  journey. 

It  had  been  decided  that  Geoffrey  should  go 
first,  and  be  there  when  the  luggage  arrived,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  superintend  the  unpacking,  the 
hanging  of  pictures,  the  placing  of  ornaments, 
et  cetera. 

1  Arrange  the  things  just  as  they  were  in  the 
old  days,  Geoff,'  Lady  Margaret  said. 

*  I'll  try,'  he  answered,  smiling.  He  had  re- 
ceived a  hundred  such  instructions. 

1  And  do  mind  when  you  unpack  the  red 
leather   trunk,    Geoff,'   Daisy   said.      '  Father's 
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portrait  is  in  it,  and  I  wouldn't  have  any  harm 
come  to  it  for  the  world.' 

I  I'll  mind,'  Geoffrey  answered,  with  another 
smile. 

'And  you  will  take  the  canaries  and  white 
mice  with  you  in  the  carriage,  won't  you,  Geoff  V 
Bernard  said. 

'  Oh,  you  must  look  after  those  things  your- 
self.    I  can't  be  bothered.' 

'  Do  you  think  I  may  V 

6 1  suppose  so.     Why  not  ?' 

■  1  don't  know.  I  would  rather  have  them 
with  me.' 

I I  am  not  going  to  be  seen  at  the  station  sur- 
rounded by  a  collection  of  bird-cages,'  the 
colonel  interrupted.  '  I  told  you  yesterday  those 
things  must  be  left  behind.' 

'  But  they  will  starve,'  Bernard  ventured  to 
remark. 

'  Mrs.  Hammer  can  look  after  them.' 

■  I  don't  think  she  will.' 

■  Well,  they  are  not  going,  so  let  that  suffice.' 
The  colonel  rustled  his  paper  and  began  to 
read. 
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It  was  hopeless.  Bernard's  eyes  were  full  of 
tears  as  he  thought  of  his  neglected  favourites. 
His  mother  and  Daisy  looked  sympathetic,  but 
did  not  venture  to  remonstrate  :  they  both  knew 
it  would  be  useless. 

*  I'll  take  them,'  Geoffrey  said,  good-naturedly. 

'  It  doesn't  matter  ;  you  wouldn't  like  it,  and 
they  might  chirp  and  squeak,  you  know.' 

8 1  don't  mind.  Go  and  put  them  in  the 
cab.' 

4  You  are  utterly  ruining  that  boy,'  observed 
the  colonel,  irritably,  as  Bernard  left  the  room. 
'  He  hasn't  the  least  self-control/ 

Geoffrey  rose  to  go. 

'  You  don't  mind  my  humouring  him  this 
once  ?'  he  asked,  smiling.  *  Particularly  as  I 
shouldn't  like  to  think  of  the  poor  things 
starving.' 

'  Do  as  you  like,  and  be  quick  if  you  intend 
to  catch  the  early  train.' 

When  Geoffrey  had  gone,  there  was  nothing 
to  do,  and  the  time  passed  very  slowly.  As 
soon  as  luncheon  was  over,  the  two  ladies  went 
to  dress  for  the  journey,  and  were  consequently 
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ready  about  an  hour  before  the  carriage  came 
round.  Whilst  they  were  waiting,  Dr.  Lawton 
was  announced. 

*  I  thought  I  would  just  look  in  and  say  good- 
bye,' he  said,  with  his  accustomed  cheerfulness. 
<  I  wish  you  had  a  nicer  day  to  travel  on.' 

■  Yes,  it  is  very  hot  and  fatiguing  in  spite  of 
the  rain,'  answered  Lady  Margaret. 

'  Oh,  very,'  replied  the  doctor.  '  By  the  way. 
Shakerley,  I  have  just  been  round  to  see  that 
young  Frenchman  I  told  you  of.     He  is  gone.' 

'Indeed!  dead?'  asked  the  colonel,  without 
lifting  his  eyes  from  the  '  Bradshaw '  he  was 
studying. 

'No,  no,'  said  the  doctor,  shocked  at  his 
friend's  indifference.  '  He  has  gone  to  Hillcrest, 
and  I  am  afraid  he  will  never  reach  there ;  he 
wasn't  fit  to  travel.  I  wish  you  would  inquire 
after  him.  I  have  got  quite  attached  to  the  lad, 
the  likeness  I  told  you  of  grows  more  remark- 
able every  day.' 

1  Indeed  !'  This  time  the  colonel  raised  his 
eyes  and  fixed  them  on  the  doctor  to  warn  him 
he  was  on  forbidden  ground. 
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*  Of  whom  does  he  remind  you  V  asked  Lady- 
Margaret. 

The  warning  had  been  sufficient,  but,  after 
the  manner  of  warnings,  it  had  come  too  late. 
The  doctor  blushed  crimson,  and  fidgeted 
uneasily. 

'  Of  Socrates,'  he  said,  with  a  futile  attempt 
to  make  the  answer  sound  funny. 

Lady  Margaret  looked  surprised,  but  not 
amused,  and  at  that  moment  the  carriage  was 
announced. 

'  Of  whom  was  Dr.  Lawton  speaking?'  she 
asked  of  the  colonel,  when  they  were  seated 
in  it. 

£  I  have  not  the  remotest  idea,'  he  answered, 
not  quite  truthfully,  perhaps,  though  in  reality 
his  recollection  of  the  doctors  patient  was 
vague  enough. 

They  reached  Hillcrest  between  six  and  seven 
o'clock. 

Geoffrey  was  at  the  door  to  receive  them. 
He  had  done  all  that  had  been  desired  of  him, 
and  seeing  he  had  but  just  completed  his 
eleventh  year  when  he  had  last  seen  the  place, 
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he  showed  that  he  possessed  a  wonderful 
memory.  The  pictures  he  had  brought  were 
hung  in  their  old  places,  and  Lady  Margaret's 
china  looked  as  if  it  had  never  left  the  cabinet. 

They  dined  at  a  round  table  drawn  up  to 
one  of  the  windows,  so  that  as  they  refreshed 
themselves  they  could  look  over  the  beautiful 
garden. 

Although  they  had  been  absent  so  long,  the 
place  had  in  no  way  been  neglected ;  both 
house  and  grounds  were  in  perfect  order,  the 
lawn  was  smooth  and  green,  the  trees  were  in 
full  leaf;  and  now  the  rain  had  ceased  falling, 
the  sun  shone  forth  in  all  his  glory,  and  the 
birds  sang  their  sweetest  welcome. 

Colonel  Shakerley  had  been  very  anxious  in 
making  this  return  to  the  old  home.  He  dreaded 
the  effect  the  change  might  have  upon  his  wife 
— she  was  so  delicate  and  fragile,  so  easily 
disturbed  and  agitated ;  but  as  he  watched  her 
now  he  was  relieved  to  see  that  her  face  was 
serene  and  calm.  Xay,  she  looked  even  happy 
as  she  complimented  Geoffrey  on  his  morning's 
work. 
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As  soon  as  dinner  was  over,  the  colonel  went 
to  his  study,  where,  already,  one  of  his  tenants 
was  waiting  to  see  him  about  some  repairs  that 
were  needed  at  the  farm  he  was  holding.  The 
young  people  went  off  together  on  a  tour  of 
inspection,  and  Lady  Margaret  was  left  alone. 

For  a  while  she  sat  by  the  open  window, 
then  she  found  a  shawl,  and  went  out.  There 
was  one  spot  in  the  garden  that  she  had  greatly 
longed  to  see  during  all  the  years  of  absence. 
It  was  the  place  where  she  had  last  seen  her 
boy. 

She  crossed  the  lawn,  passed  through  an 
orchard  where  the  fruit  was  ripening,  and  came 
to  a  flight  of  steps  leading  down  to  a  deep 
ravine.  The  banks  on  either  side  were  gay 
with  flowers,  a  stream  was  flowing  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  air  was  fresh  and  perfumed. 

She  had  had  a  rustic  seat  placed  here  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  and  she  sought  it  now. 
The  wood  was  damp,  and  green,  and  worm- 
eaten.  It  was  quite  unfit  to  sit  upon.  She 
leaned  against  it,  however,  and  looked  across 
the  water ;  on  the  opposite  bank  there  was  a 
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belt  of  fir-trees,  and  beyond  them  an  extensive 
common. 

Lady  Margaret  lingered  in  the  ravine.  She 
had  a  fancy  that  here,  where  she  had  lost  her 
boy,  she  would  some  day  find  him  again.  She 
was  picturing  to  herself  their  happy  meeting, 
when  a  slight  sound  made  her  start  and  listen. 
There  was  a  rustling  amongst  the  fallen  leaves, 
a  crackling  of  the  broken  branches,  then  a 
shadow  fell  across  the  water. 

Could  this  be  the  hour  of  meeting"?  Could 
her  boy  really  be  close  at  hand  !  At  the  instant 
nothing  seemed  impossible. 

She  trembled  so  that  she  had  to  clutch  the 
old  seat  for  support,  and  called, 

4  Louis,'  softly  first,  then  louder,  '  Louis.' 

There  was  no  answer.  The  wind  mur- 
mured through  the  firs,  and  the  stream  rippled 
over  the  smooth,  hard  pebbles ;  all  else  was 
still. 

i  He  doesn't  know  I  am  his  mother,'  said 
Lady  Margaret,  speaking  half  aloud.  '  Poor 
boy,  how  should  he  ?  Perhaps  he  is  not  even 
called  Louis  now.' 
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She  did  not  need  support  from  the  rustic 
bench.  She  stood  erect  and  firm  whilst  she 
decided  what  to  do,  and  then,  with  a  step  so 
light  that  the  flowers  scarcely  bent  beneath  her 
tread,  she  ran  down  the  bank.  The  little  bridge 
that  once  had  spanned  the  water  was  now  a 
hopeless  wreck,  and  the  only  means  of  crossing 
were  some  slippery,  moss-grown  stones.  But 
love  lent  her  wings,  and  her  feet  hardly  touched 
them  as  she  sprang  from  one  to  another  and 
gained  the  opposite  side. 

An  instant  more  and  she  was  standing  beneath 
the  firs,  listening  intently.  There  was  a  slight 
movement  under  one  of  the  trees. 

'  Is  anyone  here  V  she  called,  as  with  out- 
stretched hands  she  hastened  to  the  spot  from 
whence  the  sound  proceeded. 

*  Yes,  I  am  here.' 

The  words  were  fiercely  spoken,  and  her 
wrists  were  rudely  clutched  and  tightly  held. 
She  was  confronted  by  no  handsome,  dark-hair- 
ed lad  such  as  her  fancy  had  half  led  her  to 
expect.  An  old  man  stood  before  her,  ugly  and 
deformed,  with  a  strange  expression  of  passion 
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or  of  madness  shining  in  his  eyes  and  sounding 
in  his  voice. 

*  Release  my  hands  at  once/  gasped  Lady 
Margaret,  half  dead  with  fright,  <  or  I  will  call 
for  help.' 

The  laugh  that  greeted  these  words  was  so 
wild  and  savage  that  she  shivered,  and  could 
scarcely  keep  from  falling  to  the  ground. 

'  What  do  you  want?'  she  asked.  '  Money? 
Here,  take  it.'  She  wrenched  one  hand  free  from 
his  grasp,  and  drawing  out  her  purse  gave  it  to 
him,  unopened. 

'Money!'  he  echoed.  'No,  the  time  for  me 
to  receive  his  cursed  gold  has  passed.'  He  flung 
the  purse,  as  far  as  he  could,  in  the  direction  of 
the  house,  and  asked, 

'  Do  you  know  who  I  am  V 

4  No,  indeed ;  I  never  saw  you  before.' 

i  Didn't  you  ?  My  name  is  Roger  War- 
wick.' 

If  possible  Lady  Margaret  grew  even  paler 
than  before,  but  her  voice  was  steadier  when 
she  spoke. 

4  Then   you   ought    to  sympathise  with  me 

VOL.  T.  D 
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you  who  know  what  it  is  to  lose  a  little  child/ 

*  Sympathise  !'  he  yelled,  '  sympathise  with 
the  wife  of  the  man  who  made  my  son  a  maniac  ! 
Oh,  that's  fine  ;  but  I  have  my  revenge.  Have 
you  never  seen  your  pretty  boy  since  you  lost 
him  here  sixteen  years  ago  V 

He  waited  for  her  to  speak,  but  her  only 
answer  was  a  wild  cry  for  help,  and  he  went  on 
again, 

'I  know  you  have  not.  You  never  will  and, 
if  you  are  a  wise  woman,  hope  you  never  will. 
If  you  found  him  now,  he  would  bring  shame 
and  disgrace  on  you  and  yours  ;  he  would  provre 
a  curse  and  not  a  blessing.' 

'  How  dare  you  speak  so  to  me  V  she  asked 
with  impotent  rage.  '  My  nephew  is  somewhere 
in  the  garden,  if  he  finds  you  here ' 

Warwick  laughed  contemptuously. 

1  I  care  for  neither  man  nor  devil  now,'  he  an- 
swered fiercely.  '  Every  hope  or  fear  I  ever  had 
died  when  my  boy  died.  I  live  for  revenge 
alone.  How  is  Master  Bernard  ?'  with  a  horrid 
grin.  *  Oh,  you  need  not  answer,  I  have  seen 
him.     He    is   not   so    mad    as    I    could    have 
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wished.  I  would  have  had  him  raging,  raving, 
screaming ' 

He  stopped  short.  Lady  Margaret  had  fallen 
to  the  ground  with  another  cry  for  help.  This 
time  she  was  heard.  There  was  a  sound  of 
hurrying  footsteps,  and  a  young  man  dashed 
through  the  trees  towards  them. 

'  You  despicable  old  villain,'  he  exclaimed,  in 
•a  deep,  strong  voice;  and  next  moment  Lady 
Margaret  was  raised  by  a  powerful  arm  and 
saw  her  persecutor  lying  prostrate  several  yards 
away. 

She  looked  up  at  her  deliverer.  There  was 
protection  in  his  very  presence.  She  had  never 
seen  so  tall  a  man.  Young  he  was,  and  hand- 
some too  :  a  gentleman  evidently  in  spite  of  the 
careless  dress  and  the  gun,  which  in  such  a  spot 
had  at  first  suggested  the  idea  that  he  might  be 
a  poacher. 

'You  will  let  me  see  you  home?'  he  asked, 
and  lifted  a  tiny  cap  that  was  almost  lost 
amongst  his  dark,  wavy  hair. 

'  Thank  you,  if  you  will.  I  feel  so  fright- 
ened.' 

d2 
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*  Lean  on  me — heavier — yes,  that  is  better. 
Where  do  you  live  V 

<  At  the  Hall.' 

'  Not  very  far  away,'  he  answered,  smiling. 
'How  your  hand  trembles.  I  should  like  to 
have  it  out  with  that  old  villain ;  but  I  fear  I 
should  make  short  work  with  him.' 

1  Yes,  indeed.  Please  don't  do  anything  to 
him.  I  don't  think  he  is  responsible  for  what 
he  does/ 

He  had  led  her  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
water. 

'How  shall  you  get  across?' 

'  I  came  over  those  stones.  I  suppose  I  must 
get  back  the  same  way.' 

6  Take  care,  they  are  slippery.  Ah !  I  thought 
what  you  would  do.' 

He  splashed  down  into  the  stream  so  that  he 
might  once  more  offer  her  the  support  of  his 
arm,  and  led  her  up  the  steps  into  the  garden, 
where  Geoffrey  met  them.  He  had  heard  her 
call,  and  was  coming  to  seek  her. 

'  My  dear  aunt,'  he  gasped,  as  the  young  man 
resigned  her  to  his  care  in  an  almost  fainting 
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condition,  and,  without  a  word  of  explanation, 
once  more  lifted  his  inadequate  cap  and 
disappeared. 

'Oh,  Geoffrey/  Lady  Margaret  murmured, 
-'who  is  he  V 

'  That  is  what  I  was  going  to  ask  you. 
Where  did  you  meet  him,  and  what  has  he  done 
to  frighten  you  ?  You  are  not  hurt  V  he  asked, 
in  sudden  fear.     '  He  was  carrying  a  gun.' 

'  Oh,  no,'  Lady  Margaret  gave  a  hysterical 
laugh.  i  He  did  not  frighten  me,  it  was  Roger 
Warwick.     You  remember  old  Warwick?" 

'Yes,'  said  Wriothesley,  with  a  bewildered 
air.  ;  And  the  man  who  brought  you  here.  Who 
is  he  ?' 

8 1  don't  know.  But,  Geoff,  I  should  be  the 
happiest  woman  in  the  world  if  he  were  Louis.' 
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CHAPTER  III. 

LOUIS  DE  ROHAN. 

About  ten  miles  from  Hillcrest  there  is  a  small 
inn,  known  as  the  '  Eagle  and  Child.'  The 
house  is  old,  and  somewhat  dilapidated  ;  but  it 
still  preserves  an  air  of  respectability,  and  the 
climbing  roses,  which  reach  up  to  the  windows 
of  the  second  storey,  make  it  picturesque. 

All  traces  of  '  Eagle  and  Child '  have  long 
been  obliterated  from  the  weather-beaten  sign, 
and  the  only  information  to  be  gained  from  a 
time-worn  board  nailed  over  the  door  is  that 
the  house  is  kept  by  Titus  Welbeck — who,  as 
everybody  in  the  country  knows,  was  laid  to 
rest  in  the  green  churchyard  five  long    years 
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ago.  But,  as  everybody  knows  it,  there  is  no 
need  to  alter  the  inscription,  and  his  place  is 
supplied  by  his  widow,  a  strong-minded,  active 
woman  who  always  has  her  dress  skirt  tucked 
up  and  her  arms  bare,  except  sometimes  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon. 

One  evening,  late  in  the  summer,  Mrs.  Wel- 
beck  was  standing  at  the  door  of  the  •'  Eagle 
and  Child,'  looking  down  the  road  with  much 
apparent  interest.  Her  son,  Joe,  who  assisted 
her  in  the  work  of  the  inn,  and  had  charge  of 
the  stables,  stood  at  her  right  hand,  also  look- 
ing down  the  road,  though  no  one  would  have 
thought  it  from  the  position  of  his  head. 

The  object  which  engaged  their  attention 
was  a  carriage  advancing  rapidly  towards  the 
inn,  and  '  raisin'  a  fine  kdust,'  as  Joe  remarked, 
with  evident  admiration. 

'  Why,  it's  only  a  fly  from  the  station  after 
all,'  said  Mrs.  Welbeck,  in  a  disappointed  tone, 
as  the  vehicle  drew  nearer. 

'  They  are  stopping,  though,'  Joe  answered  : 
and,  as  he  added  this  saving  clause,  the  driver 
pulled  up  opposite  the  inn,  the  window  of  the 
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carriage  was  let  hastily  down,  and  a  young  man 
leaned  out. 

'  How  far  is  it  to  Hillcrest  V  he  inquired. 

6  Ten  miles.' 

*  Good  road  ?' 
<  MiddlinV 

The  stranger  drew  back  from  the  window, 
but,  by  means  of  placing  his  eyes  in  a  position 
which  happily  his  mother  was  unable  to  imitate, 
Joe  kept  him  still  in  sight.  He  had  turned  to 
a  companion  whom  he  supported  in  his  arms, 
and  was  repeating  the  conversation,  with  a 
slight  variation. 

*  Ten  miles  on  a  bad  road,  with  tired  horses 
— you  had  better  give  it  up  for  to-night,  sir.' 

The  reply  was  given  in  so  low  a  tone  it  could 
not  be  heard  by  the  outsiders,  but  the  young 
man  leaned  out  again. 

« Can  you  let  us  have  a  bed  here  for  the  night  ? 
Well-aired  and  comfortable,  you  know.' 

He  spoke  imperiously. 

'  Yes,  sir,'  Mrs.  Welbeck  answered,  not  con- 
sidering it  incumbent  on  her  to  mention  that 
her  only  spare  bed  had  not  been  slept  in  since 
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the  late  Titus  had  been  laid  upon  it  in  his  last 
long  sleep. 

'  Then  let  the  room  be  got  ready  at  once.  My 
master  has  been  taken  ill  on  the  road.' 

Mrs.  Welbeck  had  made  a  movement  in  the 
direction  of  the  house,  but  her  woman's  curiosity 
would  not  allow  her  to  go  quite  out  of  sight 
until  she  had  seen  the  other  occupant  of  the 
carriage — the  master  of  the  young  man  whom 
a  minute  or  two  ago  she  thought  might  be  a 
duke.  He  was  in  the  road  now,  and  she  was 
disappointed.  He  was  not  very  tall,  and  hardly 
a  man  yet.  Certainly  he  looked  ill,  and,  though 
the  day  had  been  unusually  warm  and  the  even- 
ing was  close  and  sultry,  he  wore  a  long  cloak 
with  fur  on  it  and  a  scarf  of  crimson  silk  about 
his  neck.  He  had  turned  to  look  at  the  jaded 
horses. 

'You  should  not  have  brought  them  so  far/ 
he  said  to  the  driver. 

'They're  right  enough,'  the  man  answered, 
angrily.  '  I'd  have  got  you  to  Hillcrest  wiJ  no 
bother  at  all.' 

The  young  man  shook  his  head,  and  smiled. 
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4  You  must  let  them  rest  awhile  before  you 
return.' 

As  he  spoke,  he  placed  a  coin  in  the  man's 
hand,  which  quickly  restored  him  to  amiability. 
Then  the  servant,  who  had  shown  signs  of  im- 
patience during  the  conversation,  approached 
his  master,  and  persuaded  him  to  enter  the 
house  and  lie  down  on  the  sofa. 

8  See  that  my  picture  is  brought  in  safely, 
James,'  he  said.  '  I  will  rest  here  before  I  go 
upstairs.' 

All  this  time  Mrs.  Welbeck  lingered  in  the 
kitchen.  He  looked  so  ill  that  a  doubt  about 
the  advisability  of  putting  him  in  the  spare  bed 
had  arisen  in  her  mind,  and  would  not  be  dis- 
missed. But  it  would  never  do  to  lose  a  lodger, 
and  one  who  would  evidently  be  able  to  pay 
well — from  his  dress,  and  the  jewels  he  wore, 
she  argued  he  must  be  rich. 

She  had  not  quite  made  up  her  mind  when 
James  entered,  carrying  a  wooden  case  which 
he  carefully  deposited  on  the  table. 

'  Is  the  room  ready  V  he  asked. 

'  Not  quite,'   Mrs.  Welbeck   answered.     *  I'm 
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thinking  I'll  just  carry  the  bedding  out  of  my 
own  room  into  his,  and  then  there  will  be  no 
fear  of  damp.  It's  the  best  bed,  too :  the 
feathers  are  all  of  them ' 

'Never  mind  the  feathers,'  the  young  man 
interrupted.  'Be  quick,  and  do  as  you 
say.' 

His  imperative  tone  annoyed  Mrs.  Welbeck, 
who,  when  she  did  a  kind  action,  liked  to  have 
it  duly  appreciated ;  but  a  glance  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  invalid,  who  was  rapidly  winning 
her  affections,  decided  her,  and  she  set  to  work 
in  good  earnest. 

The  stairs  were  very  steep  and  narrow,  and 
before  they  reached  the  room  James  had  almost 
to  carry  his  master,  whose  exceeding  paleness 
greatly  alarmed  Mrs.  Welbeck.  She  flitted  in 
and  out  of  the  room  in  a  very  disturbing,  but 
kind  and  motherly  manner,  now  with  a  drop  of 
whisky  in  a  teacup,  and  then  with  a  drink  of 
camomile  tea.  When  these  simple  remedies 
proved  of  no  avail,  she  suggested  that  Joe 
should  fetch  a  doctor,  '  or  a  parson  might  do 
more  good/  she  added,  under  her  breath.     She 
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was  beginning  to  fear  the  young  fellow  might 
never  leave  her  house  alive. 

This  suggestion,  at  all  events,  did  some  good. 
The  invalid  roused  himself,  and  spoke  with 
energy. 

'I  will  see  no  one;  remember  that,  Jim.  I 
shall  be  all  right  again  in  the  morning.' 

'  I'll  remember,'  Jim  answered,  shortly. 

Then  Mrs:  Welbeck  was  dismissed  from  the 
room,  the  door  was  closed,  and  they  two  were 
left  alone.  The  good  woman  was  highly  in- 
censed. The  dismissal  was  given  as  politely  as 
possible,  but  still,  to  put  it  in  plain  English,  she 
had  been  turned  out  of  the  room,  and  the  door 
had  been  shut  upon  her.  From  thenceforth  she 
regarded  James  as  an  enemy,  and,  when  she 
got  downstairs  amongst  the  company  assembled 
in  the  parlour,  her  indignation  broke  out 
against  him. 

'  To  think  he  should  have  had  the  cheek  to 
turn  me  out,'  she  exclaimed.  *  Me,  a  sensible 
woman,  who  has  had  experience  in  nursing — 
downright  impertinence,  I  call  it.' 

i  They'll  want  you  back  again  soon  enough, 
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never  fear,'  murmured  the  company,  in  soothing 
tones. 

'And  don't  they  hope  they  may  get  me, 
that's  all.' 

She  sat  down  with  her  knitting,  and  did  not 
improve  her  temper  by  whisking  out  the  wrong 
needle  and  letting  down  a  row  of  stitches.  Her 
anger  was  short-lived,  however,  and,  by  the 
time  the  stocking  was  reduced  to  order,  she 
would  have  been  quite  willing  to  enter  the 
sick-room  again  had  anyone  desired  her  to 
do  so.  But  the  door  was  kept  shut,  and  ex- 
cept for  a  soft  footstep  occasionally,  or  a 
word  spoken  in  a  whisper,  there  was  not  a 
sound. 

When  James  appeared  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, Mrs.  Welbeck  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  questioning  him.  He  told  her  the 
invalid  was  no  better,  that  he  had  passed  a  bad 
night,  and  could  not  stand  without  assistance. 
Then  she  so  far  forgave  the  insult  she  had  re- 
ceived that  she  had  her  plumpest  chicken 
killed,  and  cooked  it  herself  for  the  sick  boy's 
dinner. 
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'  Don't  you  think  you  had  best  send  for  his 
mother?'  she  asked  later  in  the  day. 

'  He  has  no  mother.' 

'His  father,  then?' 

4  Nor  father,'  James  replied.  '  They  are  both 
dead.' 

'  Well,  his  sister  or  brother,  then  ?  He  must 
have  someone  belonging  to  him.' 

4  No  one  that  I  ever  heard  of.' 

James  then  proceeded  to  give  her  a  short 
account  of  his  master's  life,  so  far  as  he  knew 
it.  He  was  a  Frenchman,  Louis  de  Rohan  b}r 
name ;  a  count,  very  rich,  and  only  twenty- 
two. 

After  hearing  this,  Mrs.  Welbeck  became  de- 
voted to  him.  She  spent  most  of  her  time  in 
preparing  little  delicacies  which  she  thought 
would  tempt  his  appetite,  and  when  the  plates 
and  dishes  were  sent  down  empty  she  was 
delighted.  The  idea  that  James  might  have 
eaten  the  things  did  not  occur  to  her. 

Several  days  passed  away,  and  on  each  day 
James  gave  a  better  account  of  his  patient. 
He  began  to  leave  him  now  for  a  short  time 
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in  the  afternoon,  and  took  a  walk,  generally  in 
the  direction  of  the  town,  where  he  made  many 
strange  purchases, 

It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  i 
Welbeck  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  gain 
admittance.  She  watched  James  off,  and  then 
went  to  a  mahogany  chest  of  drawers,  which 
stood  in  her  kitchen,  and  took  from  thence  a 
roll  of  print,  with  a  pattern  of  considerable 
magnitude  stamped  upon  .:. 

The  roll  contained  a  pair  of  new  curtains  and 
bed-hangings  for  the  best  room.  She  bad  not 
quite  finished  making  them,  bnt  it  would  be 
possible  to  put  them  up.  So  she  mounted  the 
stairs,  tapped  at  the  door,  and  on  being  told 
to  'Come  in,*  opene  1  ;  but  paused  before 
entering. 

The  young  count  was  lying  on  a  sofa,  facing 
the  door.     The  last  fen  had  wrough: 

wonderful  change  in  his  appearance.     On  the 
night  of  his  arrival,   his   face   had  been  v. 
white  and  pale,   now  his  complexion  was 
brilliant  as  the  pomegranate  blossom.    It  may 
be  his  colour  was  slightly  heightened  by  the 
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exertion  he  had  just  made  to  open  the  window, 
and  there  was  a  gleam  of  triumph  in  his  eyes, 
for  he  felt  he  had  been  one  too  many  for  James, 
who  had  insisted  on  closing  it  before  he  went 
out,  because  the  wind  was  blowing  in  that 
direction.  There  was  a  wind  certainly,  and 
his  hair  was  all  blown  across  his  brow — fine 
black  hair  it  was,  not  bright  nor  silky,  but  very 
soft  and  luxuriant. 

Mrs.  Welbeck  was  used  to,  and  admired,  a 
very  robust  order  of  beauty,  but  all  her  pre- 
conceived notions  were  forgotten,  and  she  found 
herself  fascinated  by  the  dark  brown  eyes, 
whose  first  mission  in  life  was  to  attract  atten- 
tion to  their  owner. 

De  Rohan's  face  was  not  perfect,  a  more 
critical  observer  than  Mrs.  Welbeck  would  have 
found  it  wanting  in  strength  and  determination, 
but  the  features  were  good,  and  the  expression 
of  happy  joy ousness,  which  no  amount  of  trouble 
or  ill-health  was  ever  able  to  damp  out,  made 
amends  for  what  was  wanting.  He  had  a  pas- 
sion for  colour,  and  his  couch  was  resplendent 
with  gorgeous  silks  and  eastern  embroidery. 
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1  Come  in,  Mrs.  Welbeck,'  he  said,  on  seeing 
her.  '  I  want  to  thank  you  for  all  your  good- 
ness to  me.' 

Mrs.  Welbeck  came,  and  dropped  a  cour- 
tesy as  she  took  the  hand  he  held  out  to 
her. 

*  Indeed,  it's  little  I  have  been  able  to  do  for 
you,  sir, — though  there  is  nothing  I  would  not 
have  been  willing  to  do,  but  for  that  man  of 
yours.'  Having  said  this  much,  the  good  wo- 
man had  sudden  qualms  of  conscience  lest  she 
might  be  the  means  of  James  losing  a  good 
situation,  and  she  hastened  to  add,  '  Not  that 
I  have  anything  to  complain  of,  he's  respectful 
enough.' 

She  need  not  have  been  afraid.  De  Kohan 
knew  when  he  was  well  off  too  thoroughly  to 
give  ear  to  anything  that  might  be  said  as  to 
James's  short-comings. 

■  Jim  is  very  good,'  was  his  only  comment, 
'  but  he  spoils  me  awfully.  You  cannot  think 
what  a  temper  1  have  when  I  am  ill.' 

'  I  couldn't  imagine  your  having  a  temper  at 
all,  sir,'  Mrs.  Welbeck  said. 

VOL.  I.  E 
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'Oh,  but  I  have — Jim  knows.  What  have 
you  got  there  V 

'  Only  some  window-curtains  and  hangings 
for  the  bed.  I  thought  you  might  like  to  have 
them  up.' 

'Certainly  I  should.'  He  looked  across  at 
the  gaunt,  curtainless  four-poster  as  he  spoke. 
It  had  been  a  source  of  annoyance  to  him  ever 
since  he  had  been  able  to  take  an  interest  in 
his  surroundings. 

'  You'll  be  very  glad  to  get  out  again,  I 
reckon,'  she  said,  unrolling  the  bundle. 

'Indeed  I  shall.  I  am  going  to  Hillcrest. 
Do  you  know  the  place  at  all  ?  It  isn't  far  from 
here,  I  think.' 

'  Know  the  place  !'  she  exclaimed,  pausing  in 
her  work,  and  speaking  with  her  mouth  full  of 
pins.  '  I  should  think  I  do,  when  my  own  sister 
married  a  man  from  there,  and  I  went  and  kept 
house  for  him  and  looked  after  the  child  for 
two  years  after  she  died,  poor  thing/ 

'  Are  there  any  good  family  residences  about 
there?'  He  asked  the  question  with  consider- 
able interest. 
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<  There  is  the  Hall.' 

•  Who  lives  there  V 

'No  one  has  done  for  fourteen  years  or  more, 
but  I  have  heard  the  young  captain  has  come 
back  again, — colonel  he'll  be  now,  and  none  so 
young  either,  I  reckon.' 

;  How  is  it  he  has  been  away  so  long  V 

-  Why,  they  say  he  never  could  abide  the 
place  after  the  loss  of  his  little  boy,  and  his  wife 
made  herself  ill  with  fretting  about  the  child 
where  everything  reminded  her  of  him.  This 
curtain  wants  hemming  across  the  bottom,'  she 
concluded.  '  If  you  don't  mind  me  doing  it 
here,  it  will  do  basted,  and  won't  take  more  than 
a  minute  or  two.' 

'Do  it  here  by  all  means,'  the  young  man 
said.     'And  what  is  basting V 

1  Just  taking  good  big  stitches.' 

Mrs.  Welbeck  seated  herself  on  the  floor,  pro- 
duced a  reel  of  cotton  and  a  lump  of  beeswax 
from  her  pocket,  and  began  to  search  the  front 
of  her  dress  for  a  needle. 

'  Let  me  see, — what  was  I  telling  you 
about?' 
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'  About  the  colonel's  little  boy.  He  died,  I 
think  you  said.' 

'  Nay,  he  didn't  die,  worse  luck.  He  was 
took.' 

*  Took  V  repeated  the  count,  with  a  puzzled 
air. 

4  Yes,  by  gipsies.  A  man  with  bushy  black 
whiskers,  and  a  woman  in  a  red  cloak,  had  been 
seen  hanging  about  for  some  two  or  three  days, 
and  everyone  said  they  were  after  no  good.  It's 
thought  they  took  him  for  the  value  of  all  his 
fine  clothes.' 

'  And  has  nothing  been  heard  of  him  since  ? 
I  suppose  there  would  be  a  great  search  made 
after  him  V 

'  Search  !  bless  you,  yes  !  The  whole  country 
was  up,  the  police  were  informed,  the  military 
was  called  out,  and  whole  newspapers  were 
filled  with  descriptions  of  him.  But  they  never 
heard  anything,  leastways  not  to  my  know- 
ledge.' 

'  Have  they  any  other  children  ?  The  colonel 
and  his  wife,  I  mean.' 

'  Yes,  one,  another  boy ;  but  I've  heard  say  he 
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isn't  quite  all  there.'  Mrs.  Welbeck  tapped  her 
forehead  with  her  large  brass  thimble  to  explain 
her  meaning,  and,  after  a  pause,  added,  '  It's 
like  a  judgment  on  him.' 

'  A  judgment  on  whom  and  for  what  V  asked 
De  Rohan  icily. 

'  On  the  colonel  for  what  he  did  to  my  sister's 
child,  though  I  don't  blame  him  as  much  as 
some  do.' 

•  Don't  be  so  enigmatical.' 

'  So  what  did  you  say,  sir  ?' 

'  Never  mind,  tell  me  what  the  colonel  did  to 
your  nephew.' 

Mrs.  Welbeck  was  delighted.  She  dearly  loved 
to  tell  a  tale.  She  threaded  her  needle  afresh, 
and  waxed  the  cotten  slowly  whilst  arranging 
the  plan  of  her  story.     Then  began  : 

*  The  colonel's  mother  died  when  he  was  very 
young ' 

1  Now  I  am  in  for  it,'  thought  De  Rohan,  but 
not  without  a  feeling  of  thankfulness  that  she 
did  not  say  grandmother.  He  settled  himself  to 
listen,  and  showed  as  much  interest  as  he  could 
assume. 
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' — and  after  her  death  her  husband  had  a 
white  marble  monument  erected  over  her  grave. 
It  was  the  figure  of  an  angel,  and  was  con- 
sidered very  beautiful.  He  put  a  stained  glass 
window  in  the  church  to  her  memory,  and  built 
three  alms-houses  to  be  lived  in  by  old  women  ; 
then  he  married  again.  His  second  wife  was  a 
handsome  lady  with  a  large  fortune,  and  things 
went  on  pretty  well  till  she  had  a  son  of  her 
own.  Then  she  grew  awfully  jealous  of  her 
step-son,  and  was  always  for  having  him 
snubbed  and  set  aside,  and  for  bringing  her  own 
boy  to  the  front.  The  poor  lad  got  precious 
little  comfort  at  home,  and  spent  most  of  his  time 
by  his  mother's  grave ;  till  I  think  he  came  to 
have  a  real  affection  for  the  carved  angel,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  like  her.  Even  after  he 
grew  up  and  entered  the  army,  he  always  went 
to  have  a  look  at  it  first  thing  whenever  he 
came  to  Hillcrest.  Well,  it  was  all  along  of  that 
monument  the  trouble  came.  This  was  how  it 
happened  : 

*  One  day  our  Lewis — that's  my  nephew,  you 
know — was  playing  about  the  church-yard.  He 
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had  one  of  those  catapults  that  lads  throw  stones 
with,  and  was  flinging  at  some  birds,  when  one 
of  the  stones  hit  the  angel  in  the  face,  and 
marked  it.  The  colonel  saw  it  done.  He  was 
awfully  angry  about  it,  and  locked  the  child  up 
in  the  old  church  tower.  It  stands  by  itself,  the 
tower  does,  a  good  way  from  the  church,  and  is 
a  good  deal  older.  There  are  strange  stories 
told  about  its  being  haunted,  and  the  like,  and 
folks  won't  pass  it  at  night  for  fear  of  seeing 
something. 

4  Well,  as  I  said,  he  shut  the  child  up  there  to 
frighten  him  a  bit.  He  was  going  to  dine  with 
some  friends,  and  he  left  the  key  in  the  lock, 
thinking  he  would  let  him  out  on  his  way  back. 
He  stayed  late,  however,  and  either  the  wine 
he  drank,  or  the  gay  companions  he  met,  put 
the  whole  thing  out  of  his  head.  He  returned 
home  without  ever  giving  a  thought  to  the 
lad. 

*  Meanwhile  his  father  got  anxious  about  him. 
It  was  turning  into  a  fearful  night,  black  as  a 
bog,  and  the  wind  blowing  in  great  gusts 
enough  to  drive  the   breath  out  of  a  body.      I 
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was  not  living  at  Hillcrest  then,  but  I'd  come 
on  a  visit,  and  stayed  to  look  for  the  child. 

*  We  set  out  about  eight  o'clock  with  lanterns. 
First  we  made  inquiries  in  the  village ;  no  one 
had  seen  him,  but  a  lot  of  folks  joined  in  the 
search,  and  we  wandered  about  till  it  was  just 
beginning  to  come  light  without  discovering 
anything  of  him.  Then  we  decided  to  go  home, 
and  see  if  he  had  found  his  way  back  during  the 
night.  The  nearest  way  lay  through  the  church- 
yard, and  we  were  just  opening  the  gate,  when 
we  heard  a  most  frightful  scream  from  the  old 
tower.  All  the  people  with  us,  men,  women, 
and  children  alike,  fled  shrieking  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  saying  it  was  the  ghost.  But  I  was 
none  feared.  I  grasped  the  lantern  in  one  hand 
and  my  umbrella  in  the  other,  and  called  to  the 
father  to  come  on.  He  was  a  bit  scared,  I  think, 
but  he  came  readily  enough  when  he  saw  me  so 
bold.  We  found  the  door  locked,  but  the  key 
was  on  the  outside.  I  turned  it  and  opened  the 
door.  As  I  did  so,  the  scream  was  repeated, 
only  louder  than  before,  and  something  ran  to- 
wards us. 
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'  Then,  I  don't  mind  owning,  I  did  quake  in 
my  shoes  ;  the  lantern  slipped  from  my  fingers, 
and  I  fell  all  of  a  heap  on  the  floor. 

1  When  I  came  round  a  bit,  and  ventured  to 
look  up,  the  father  was  sitting  on  the  wet  grass 
holding  the  twisting,  struggling  child  in  his 
arms,  and  trying  to  soothe  him  as  a  mother 
might  her  baby,  but  without  any  effect — the  lad 
was  raving  mad.' 

Mrs.  Welbeck's  elocutional  powers  had  in- 
creased with  every  sentence  she  uttered,  but 
now  she  was  forced  to  pause  and  wipe  away  a 
few  tears,  drawn  forth  by  the  remembrance  of 
the  scene  she  had  just  described. 

De  Rohan  breathed  a  sympathetic  sigh,  but 
did  not  speak.  He  felt  rather  at  a  loss  what  to 
say,  and  was  glad  when  Mrs.  Welbeck  got  the 
better  of  her  feelings,  and  began  to  thread  her 
needle  again. 

'  My  sight  isn't  as  good  as  it  once  was,'  she 
said,  snipping  the  end  off  the  cotton  after  one  or 
two  ineffectual  attempts  to  put  it  through  the 
eye. 

*  Mine  is  excellent,'  he  said,  holding  out  his 
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hand.  '  Did  the  poor  little  fellow  ever  get  right 
again  V 

<  Never,'  Mrs.  Welbeck  replied,  dejectedly. 
'  At  least,  not  altogether  right,  though  every- 
thing was  done  for  him  that  could  be  done.  The 
colonel  was  in  a  great  way  when  he  heard  of  it. 
He  sent  for  no  end  of  clever  doctors  to  see  him, 
and  when  one  of  them  suggested  his  father 
should  travel  with  him,  and  see  if  change  and 
variety  of  scenery  would  do  anything  towards 
driving  the  impression  of  that  night  from  his 
mind,  he  paid  all  expenses.' 

1  And  it  did  no  good  V 

1  Not  much ;  he  died  abroad.  His  father  came 
back  alone,  and  lives  in  the  old  home.  I  do 
think  he's  gone  a  bit  queer,  for  he  hardly 
ever  speaks  to  anyone,  and  never  goes  any- 
where.' 

«  It's  a  melancholy  story,'  the  young  man  said, 
with  another  sigh.  Then  he  dismissed  it  from 
his  mind,  for  he  did  not  like  melancholy  things, 
and  he  had  no  idea  how  nearly  this  tale  con- 
cerned himself. 

Mrs.  Welbeck  had  finished  her  work,  and  had 
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no  excuse  for  remaining  longer.  But  there 
was  the  wooden  case,  which  James  had  been 
so  careful  about  on  the  night  of  the  arrival,  in 
the  count's  room,  and  she  was  loth  to  go  with- 
out learning  what  it  contained.  She  lingered, 
therefore,  surveying  her  work,  and  picking  up 
the  parings  of  print  that  lay  on  the  floor.  Then 
she  had  a  furious  hunt  for  the  needle,  which 
had  been  carefully  restored  to  its  former  place 
on  the  front  of  her  dress,  and  lastly,  she  rolled 
the  cotton  under  the  chair  on  which  the  case 
stood,  and  made  a  great  business  about  picking 
it  up. 

'My  word,  but  this  box  is  heavy,  sir/  she 
said,  shoving  the  chair  into  its  place  again.  '  I 
suppose  it's  full  of  books — you  read  a  deal,  I 
reckon.' 

The  young  man  looked  amused.  He  had 
been  wondering  what  it  was  she  wanted,  and 
now  he  was  not  unwilling  to  satisfy  her 
curiosity. 

1 1  have  read  a  good  deal,'  he  admitted  ;  '  but 
that  does  not  contain  books.  It  is  the  portrait 
of  a  lady;  you  may  look  at  it,  if  you  like.' 
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He  took  a  small  key  from  his  pocket  as  he 
spoke,  and  handed  it  to  her.  Mrs.  Welbeck 
opened  the  box,  then  gave  vent  to  her  admira- 
tion in  a  rapturous,  expressive  '  Oh !'  and  knelt 
on  the  floor  to  bring  herself  on  a  level  with  the 
painting. 

4  Did  you  ever  see  anyone  like  her  ?'  De 
Kohan  asked. 

'  Never,'  Mrs.  Welbeck  answered,  emphatic- 
ally.    '  Is  she  a  real  woman  V 

'I  hope  so,'  he  said,  and  a  curious  smile 
passed  over  his  face. 

'  She  seems  to  be  almost  too  pretty,'  Mrs. 
Welbeck  opined,  and  after  a  further  examin- 
ation of  the  painting  she  inquired  if  it  were 
finished. 

'  Not  yet,'  he  answered.  '  I  hope  it  soon  will 
be,  though.' 

'Is  the  artist  living,  then?'  she  asked,  in  a 
tone  of  surprise.  *  I  thought  a  picture  was 
never  worth  anything  till  the  painter  was  dead.' 

De  Rohan  laughed. 

4  Thanks  to  your  care  and  good  nursing  he  is 
living.' 
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'You!'   Mrs.  Welbeck    exclaimed.     '  Oh,    it 
can't  be  you.' 
'Why  not  V 

'  I  don't  know.     Did  you  really  do  it  V 

'  Yes,  really/ 

Mrs.  Welbeck  seemed  to  consider  an  artist 
was  a  fit  subject  for  inspection,  and  gazed  at 
him  accordingly,  much  as  she  would  have  done 
at  an  elephant  in  the  Zoological  Gardens. 
Suddenly  an  idea  seemed  to  strike  her. 

1  Why,  sir,'  she  exclaimed,  '  if  you  could  paint 
a  picture  like  this,  you  could,  maybe,  paint  a 
sign-board.  All  the  colour  is  faded  out  of  ours, 
and  when  the  house  has  been  done  up  in  the 
spring,  it  will  look  worse  than  ever.' 

The  young  man  felt  rather  taken  aback.  He 
had  flattered  himself  that  her  admiration  of  his 
work  was  at  least  disinterested.  He  answered 
readily,  however,  that  he  should  be  pleased  to 
do  it,  or  anything  else  that  lay  in  his  power  to 
oblige  her. 

He  set  to  work  on  the  following  day,  and 
was  glad  of  the  occupation,  for  eight  days 
passed   and    nothing    occurred    to   break   the 
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monotony  of  his  existence  at  the  '  Eagle  and 
Child.'  On  the  ninth  day,  however,  a  new 
interest  was  awakened,  and  all  weariness  and 
depression  was  forgotten. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

AT  THE  ;  EAGLE  AND  CHILD.' 

'  I  WISH  you  would  ride  over  to  the  High  Forest, 
Geoff,  and  see  what  Sanderson  is  doing  about 
those  improvements,'  the  colonel  said  one  morn- 
ing, when  he  and  his  family  were  seated  at 
luncheon,  about  three  weeks  after  their  arrival 
at  Hillcrest. 

Geoffrey  promised  to  do  so. 

'  I  am  going  np  to  town  this  afternoon,' 
the  colonel  continued,  'and  shall  not  have 
time.' 

'Not  to  stay?'  Lady  Margaret  asked. 

'  Oh,  no ;  a  couple  of  days  at  the  most.    Why, 
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what's  the  matter?'  for  she  had  turned  pale 
and  looked  anxious. 

*  Nothing,'  with  rather  a  feeble  attempt  at  a 
laugh  ;'  only  Geoff  is  going  away  to-morrow, 
and  this  place  is  so  lonely.' 

The  colonel  looked  surprised. 

'  You  used  not  to  be  afraid,'  he  said. 

A  slightly  awkward  silence  ensued.  Then 
Geoffrey  came  to  the  rescue. 

1 1  will  write  and  put  off  my  visit  to 
Wriothesley,'  he  said ;  '  so,  if  my  presence 
inspires  any  confidence,  I  shall  be  here.' 

1  Oh,  yes ;  if  you  are  here  it  will  be  all 
right,' 

Nothing  more  was  said  on  the  subject  until 
the  two  gentlemen  were  alone — Bernard  always 
left  the  table  with  his  mother  and  Daisy.  Then 
the  colonel  said, 

'  1  wonder  why  your  aunt  objects  to  our  going 
away  together  V 

<rShe  says  the  place  is  so  lonely,'  Geoffrey 
answered,  evasively. 

He  had  decided  with  Lady  Margaret  that  it 
would  be  better  not  to  say  anything   to    the 
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colonel  about  her  meeting  with  Roger  Warwick, 
which  was  the  real  cause  of  her  present 
nervousness. 

*  You  see,  the  poor  old  man  has  good  reason 
to  feel  bitter  against  us,5  Lady  Margaret  had 
said ;  and  Geoffrey  agreed  with  her. 

He  knew  enough  of  the  painful  story  related 
by  Mrs.  Welbeck  in  the  last  chapter  to  feel 
considerable  sympathy  for  the  man. 

•  Well,  I  can't  make  it  out,'  the  colonel  said. 
'  I  imagine  you  know,  though — there  is  gener- 
ally one  or  other  of  you  scheming  to  keep  me 
in  the  dark  about  something.' 

'  If  you  wish  to  know  I'll  tell  you,'  Geoffrey 
replied,  looking  up  with  rather  heightened 
colour.  'I  simply  desired  to  spare  you  a  slight 
annoyance.' 

4  Of  course,'  the  colonel  said,  sarcastically, 
'  it's  always  for  my  good ;  you  are  very  kind,  all 
of  you.  Is  Warwick  at  the  bottom  of  this  ?  I 
suppose  he  is.  I  was  a  fool  to  come  back  here, 
though  I  should  have  thought  the  miserable  old 
idiot  might  be  satisfied  now.  I  am  merely  a 
wreck  of  what  I  once  was,  and  my  children — 

VOL.  I.  F 
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heaven  only  knows  where  Louis  is,  and  Ber- 
nard  '  he  sighed  heavily,  and,  pushing  his 

plate  impatiently  from  him,  rested  his  elbow 
on  the  table  and  leaned  his  head  on  his 
hand. 

Geoffrey  said  nothing.  It  was  always  worse 
than  useless  to  attempt  consolation,  so  he 
counted  the  cherry-stones  on  his  plate,  and  tried 
to  read  his  fortune  in  their  number. 

'  She  loves  me  passionately,  indifferently,  not 
at  all — passionately/ 

A  smile  of  satisfaction  parted  his  lips,  but 
quickly  vanished  again  when  he  found  his  uncle 
was  watching  him. 

'  Do  you  believe  in  that  nonsense,  Geoff  V  he 
asked. 

' 1  should  like  to,  sir.' 

The  colonel  drew  his  own  plate  towards  him 
again,  and  carefully  considered  its  contents  for 
a  few  seconds. 

'Not  at  all,'  he  said,  with  a  bearish  grin. 
'  There  may  be  something  in  it  after  all.' 

He  left  the  room  rather  unceremoniously,  and 
Geoffrey  finished  his  peach  in  solitude  and  en- 
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joyed  it.  He  always  felt  more  at  ease  when  his 
uncle  was  absent.  Afterwards  he  went  to  the 
drawing-room,  where  he  found  Daisy,  alone, 
looking  at  the  Queen. 

'  What  a  long  time  you  have  been,  Geoff,'  she 
said.  '  Come  and  look.  Do  you  like  this 
dress  ? ' 

'  No,'  the  young  man  said,  putting  one  arm 
round  her  waist,  and  leaning  the  other  on  the 
table  ;  '  turn  over.     That's  better.' 

'Oh,  Geoff!' 

4 1  think  so.  What  are  you  going  to  do  this 
afternoon  ?  Will  you  ride  with  me  to  the  High 
Forest  V 

'  I  should  like  to,  but  I  promised  to  go  for  a 
drive  with  auntie.' 

Whilst  they  were  thus  engaged  the  colonel 
looked  in,  but  seeing  them  together  he  silently 
withdrew.  In  the  hall  he  encountered  Lady 
Margaret. 

*  Do  you  think  they  care  for  each  other?'  he 
asked,  abruptly. 

1  Geoff  and  Daisy  ? '  she  said,  moving  so 
that   she    could   see   them.      '  Of  course,   they 

f2 
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have  always  been  warmly  attached  to  each 
other.' 

'  Yes,  a  sort  of  baby  attachment,  but  that 
can't  go  on  for  ever.' 

'  I  think  Geoff  will  always  be  fond  of  Daisy,' 
said  Lady  Margaret,  *  but  they  will  never  marry,, 
if  that  is  what  you  mean.  He  wouldn't  be 
standiug  with  his  arm  round  her  in  that  boyish 
way  if  he  felt  at  all  lover-like.' 

'  No,  I  suppose  he  wouldn't,'  said  the  colonel,, 
calling  to  mind  his  own  stately  courtship  ;  'but 
nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure  than 
to  hear  they  were  engaged.  He  is  a  very  good 
fellow.' 

*  Indeed  he  is,'  Lady  Margaret  assented, 
warmly,  '  but  he  won't  marry  Daisy.' 

The  short-lived  look  of  satisfaction  died  out 
of  the  colonel's  face. 

' 1  am  off  now,'  he  said,  shortly.  '  Good- 
bye.' 

When  he  was  gone,  Lady  Margaret  called 
Daisy  and  went  to  dress  for  the  drive.  Geoffrey 
waited  until  they  were  ready,  and  accompanied 
them  on  horseback    until  they  came  to  the  foot 
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■of  the  hill  leading  to  the  High  Forest ;  then,  the 
ascent  being  too  steep  for  Daisy's  tiny  ponies  to 
attempt,  they  parted  company. 

The  day  was  fine,  and  the  yonugman  enjoyed 
his  ride,  had  a  pleasant  chat  with  Mr.  Sanderson 
whilst  they  looked  over  the  farm,  and  then  went 
to  the  house  to  renew  bis  acquaintance  with 
Mrs.  Sanderson. 

She  was  a  talkative  woman,  and  when  Geoffrey 
got  away  he  had  scarcely  time  to  reach  home 
for  dinner.  This  caused  him  to  turn  into  a  by- 
lane  which  led  more  directly  to  Hillcrest  than 
the  road  by  which  he  had  come.  He  had  once 
been  very  familiar  with  all  the  cross-country 
ways,  but  memory  played  him  false  on  this 
occasion,  and  after  wandering  about  in  un- 
frequented places  for  some  time  he  found  himself 
— much  to  his  surprise — in  the  vicinity  of  the 
( Eagle  and  Child.'  Being  tired  and  hungry 
after  his  ramble,  he  determined  to  go  to  the  inn 
and  see  if  he  could  procure  a  decent  meal 
there. 

Joe  met  him  in  the  yard,  and  offered  to  take 
charge  of  his  horse,  adding, 
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'You'll  find  somebody  in  the  house  as  will 
look  to  you.' 

Geoffrey  thanked  him,  and  entered,  There 
was  no  one  about,  but  from  a  vigorous  scrub- 
bing that  was  going  on  overhead  he  con- 
jectured the  mistress  of  the  '  Eagle  and  Child ' 
was  cleaning  her  upstairs  chamber.  Before  he 
could  succeed  in  engaging  her  attention,  a 
young  man,  dressed  like  a  gentleman's  servant, 
entered.  He  carried  a  card  in  his  hand  which 
he  offered  to  Geoffrey,  saying, 

4  My  master  wishes  you  to  dine  with  him.' 

Geoffrey  looked  at  the  card  in  surprise,  and 
tried  in  vain  to  recall  the  name. 

' 1  think  Count  de  Rohan  must  be  under  a 
mistake,'  he  said.  '  I  don't  remember  to  have 
met  him.' 

'  No,  sir.  He  has  been  ill,  and,  though  better 
now,  will  not  be  able  to  continue  his  journey 
for  some  days.  If  you  would  see  him  it  would 
be  a  real  kindness,'  he  added,  smiling.  *  He  has 
been  here  three  weeks,  and  finds  it  very 
dull.' 

Geoffrey  looked  curiously  at  the  man,  who 
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had  a  quiet  assured  manner,  and  spoke  better 
than  men  in  his  position  usually  do.  He  had 
evidently  received  a  superior  education,  and 
looked  as  if  he  might  have  had  an  interesting 
past. 

Altogether  the  proceeding  was  singular, 
though  opportune,  and  Geoffrey  cheerfully 
signified  his  willingness  to  oblige  the  count. 

De  Rohan  was  lying  on  the  sofa,  looking 
much  as  he  did  when  Mrs.  Welbeck  saw  him, 
but  Wriothesley  was  not  so  much  struck  by  his 
beauty  as  she  had  been.  He  only  thought  him 
fairly  handsome,  and  very  unlike  a  Frenchman. 

James  announced  '  Mr.  Wriothesley,'  and  the 
count  rose  to  receive  him. 

1 1  am  delighted  you  have  come,'  he  said,  with 
his  winning  smile.  'You  cannot  think  how 
lonely  I  have  been.' 

He  almost  embraced  him,  he  was  so  glad  to 
see  a  new  face  ;  and,  when  he  had  placed  him  at 
the  table  and  taken  a  seat  beside  him,  he  per- 
formed the  duties  of  a  host  with  the  keen  en- 
joyment a  child  might  have  shown. 

Geoffrey  had  thought  the  servant  somewhat 
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of  an  anomaly,  but  the  count  altogether  puzzled 
him.  There  was  certainly  nothing  French 
about  him,  unless  it  might  be  his  exceeding 
vivacity  and  a  slight  gesture  of  the  hands  which 
accompanied  his  speech  when  he  got  at  all  ex- 
cited. In  a  grammatical  sense  his  English  was 
perfect,  and  only  occasionally  a  wrong  accent 
suggested  a  foreign  education. 

The  enthusiastic  reception  accorded  him  had 
a  little  embarrassed  Geoffrey,  who  was  not  used 
to  being  greeted  so  warmly  by  strangers,  but 
the  feeling  soon  wore  off,  and  before  dinner  was 
over  the  two  young  men  were  talking  freely. 

'Are  you  going  to  stay  long  in  England?' 
Geoffrey  asked. 

6  I  can  hardly  say.  It  will  be  some  time, 
though,  before  I  screw  up  courage  to  cross  the 
Channel  again.' 

*  You  don't  like  sailing  V 

De  Rohan  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

'  My  dear  fellow,  I  hate  it.  If  anything 
would  reconcile  me  to  the  thought  of  the  last 
day,  it  is  the  understanding  there  will  be  no 
more  sea  afterwards.' 
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*  Don't  be  profane,'  said  Geoffrey,  with  a 
smile. 

1 1  am  only  sincere,  you  cannot  imagine  how  I 
suffer.' 

*  This  is  not  your  first  visit  to  England, 
though  1' 

'  I  was  here  when  I  was  a  child.  What  makes 
you  think  I  have  been  before?'  He  asked  the 
question  with  interest. 

'  You  speak  English  so  well.  I  should 
hardly  have  thought  it  possible  for  a  foreigner 
to  master  the  language  as  you  have  done.' 

De  Rohan  laughed. 

'I  am  an  Englishman,'  he  said,  ' but  it  is 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  since  I  was  in  my 
native  land.' 

Geoffrey  expressed  surprise. 

1 1  quite  took  it  for  granted  you  were  French.' 
he  said.     '  Your  name  is  French.' 

'  Yes,  but  my  father  is  an  Englishman.  You 
are  getting  nothing  to  eat.  Jim,  do  look  after 
Mr.  Wriothesley.' 

1 1  am  doing  very  well,  thanks.  To  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  was  feeling  rather  ashamed  of  my 
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appetite — when  compared  with  yours,  it  is 
monstrous.' 

'  Oh,  I  eat  nothing,'  said  De  Rohan,  airily, 
'  but  you  must  not  let  that  affect  you.  1  cannot 
say  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you — I  feel  twenty 
years  younger  than  I  did  this  morning.' 

'  I  don't  think  I  should  like  to  go  back  quite 
as  far  as  that,'  said  Geoffrey,  reflectively. 

'  Well,  no,  perhaps  not ;  but  you  can  form  no 
idea  of  the  intense  dulness  of  this  place.' 

'  You  have  done  your  best  to  find  amusement, 
though.' 

They  were  rising  from  the  table  when  Geof- 
frey spoke,  and  he  saw  there  was  a  piano  in 
the  room,  that  there  was  plenty  of  music  lying 
about,  and  an  easel  in  a  corner. 

'  You  are  quite  an  artist,  I  see.' 

He  was  examining  the  sign  Mrs.  Welbeck 
had  ordered,  and,  though  not  much  of  an  artist 
himself,  he  could  see  the  sketch  possessed  de- 
cided merit.  His  comments  on  it  were  clever, 
and  interested  De  Rohan. 

'  I  should  like  to  show  you  my  best  work,'  he 
said,  approaching  the  wooden  case  which  had 
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excited  Mrs.  Welbeck's  curiosity — and,  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  Geoffrey's  also. 

It  was  a  handsome  oak  box,  with  brass  fit- 
tings, which  had  been  made  on  purpose  to 
contain  the  picture  when  the  count  decided  to 
travel. 

'  Is  it  landscape  V  Geoffrey  asked.  He  had  just 
been  admiring  the  way  the  inn  was  introduced 
into  the  sign. 

*  A  portrait.' 

<  That's  better.     May  I  ask  whose  V 

The  young  man  blushed.     He    was  leaning 

against  the  case  playing  with  a  bunch  of  keys. 
4 1  hope  some  day  she  will  be  my  wife,'  he 

said. 

I  Better  still.     May  I  ask  her  name  ?' 

I I  don't  know  it  myself  yet.  I  have  never 
seen  her,  and  have  only  come  to  England  to 
seek  her.' 

*  Very  romantic,'  admitted  Geoffrey,  with  an 
incredulous  smile,  '  but  how  did  you  paint  the 
portrait  before  seeing  the  lady  ?' 

1  Oh,  that  was  easy.  I  am  always  thinking 
and  dreaming  of  her.' 
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'Since  when  V 

1  I  can  hardly  say.  I  have  had  a  feeling  all 
my  life  that  I  was  not  alone.  I  can  remember 
trying  to  sketch  this  face  when  I  was  quite  a 
little  lad,  but  my  father  found  me  so  engaged 
one  day,  and,  for  some  reason  or  other,  it  made 
him  very  angry.  I  don't  think  he  ever  beat 
me  as  he  did  then,  and,  what  I  cared  for  still 
more,  he  destroyed  all  my  colours.  After  that 
I  tried  to  draw  the  face  in  the  sand,  and  to 
carve  it  in  the  bark  of  trees ;  but  I  never  forgot 
it.  When  I  was  free  I  took  lessons  in  drawing 
and  painting  for  no  other  reason  than  a  desire 
to  make  a  better  copy  of  the  same  face.' 

i  Please  show  me,'  said  Geoffrey,  and  waited 
with  a  smile  of  careless  amusement,  prepared 
either  to  praise  or  blame,  as  the  case  might  be. 
But  when  De  Rohan  had  revealed  his  picture 
his  whole  expression  changed  to  one  of  intense 
interest. 

«  Why,  it's  Daisy !'  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of 
utter  amazement,  as  he  strode  towards  it,  and 
bent  to  examine  it  more  closely. 

An  instant  later  he  regretted  having  spoken. 
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De  Rohan  sprang  to  his  side  asking, 
eagerly, 

1  Who  ?  Oh,  Wriothesley,  do  you  know  who 
she  is  ?' 

He  laid  his  hand  on  Geoffrey's  shoulder,  and 
looked  anxiously  into  his  face,  trying  to  read  an 
answer  there. 

'  My  cousin,'  Geoffrey  replied,  shortly. 

He  was  angry  and  annoyed.  The  thought 
that  Daisy's  portrait  should  be  made  a  subject 
of  idle  speculation  amongst  De  Rohan's  friends 
was  intolerable.  Then,  how  had  he  got  posses- 
sion of  it,  and  who  on  earth  was  he  ?  A  count  ? 
He  was  undoubtedly  an  Englishman,  as  he  him- 
self had  been  forced  to  admit — probably  some 
penniless  adventurer  who  had  conjured  up  a 
sentimental  story  in  order  to  obtain  an  heiress 
for  his  wife. 

Geoffrey  contemplated  the  portrait  for  a  few 
seconds  in  silence.  The  well-known  face  smiled 
at  him  from  the  canvas,  and  the  almost  perfect 
likeness  made  him  feel  more  than  half  inclined 
to  smash  the  whole  thing  to  atoms. 

1  To  whom  have  you  shown  it  ?'  he  presently 
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asked ;  and,  turning  to  the  artist,  he  noticed  for 
the  first  time  how  ill  he  looked. 

He  was  leaning  against  the  box  that  contained 
the  picture,  his  cheeks  were  flushed,  and  the 
happy,  boyish  expression  had  given  place  to 
one  of  perplexity  and  trouble.  The  idea  of  the 
penniless  adventurer  which  had  taken  possession 
of  Geoffrey's  mind  vanished,  and  his  features  re- 
laxed a  little. 

De  Rohan  considered  for  a  moment. 

'  Jim  has  seen  it,'  he  said ;  then,  perceiving 
this  beginning  was  unfortunate,  added,  '  Jim 
has  been  more  like  a  brother  than  a  servant  ever 
since  he  came  to  me,  I  tell  him  nearly  every- 
thing. I  showed  it  to  Mrs.  Welbeck  last  week 
— I  am  sorry  now,  but  she  wanted  to  look,  and 
she  has  been  very  kind  to  me.  An  artist,  Rene 
de  Lys,  has  seen  it — he  helped  me  to  mix  some 
of  the  colours ;  and  Count  de  Rohan.  No  one 
else.     Are  you  sure  of  the  likeness  V 

It  was  not  a  very  long  list,  and  the  young 
man  was  so  evidently  truthful,  that  Geoffrey 
began  to  feel  ashamed  of  his  suspicions. 

1  Certain,'  he  said,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
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and  turned  again  to  the  picture.  Then,  for  the 
first  time,  a  doubt  arose. 

He  was  very  fond  of  his  cousin,  and  was  an 
ardent  admirer  of  her  beauty,  but  he  was  forced 
to  admit  that  Daisy's  pretty,  girlish  face  was 
less  lovely  than  the  one  at  which  he  was  now 
gazing.  Surely  this  face  looked  too  old  and 
sad  for  Daisy  ?  It  might  almost  pass  for  a  por- 
trait of  her  mother,  or  Lady  Margaret  when  she 
was  young. 

Geoffrey  started,  and  once  again  his  eyes  were 
bent  upon  the  picture.  How  could  he  have 
been  mistaken  ?  It  was  Lady  Margaret  as  she 
had  been  fifteen  years  ago.  That  string  of 
pearls  round  her  throat  was  the  colonel's  wed- 
ding gift,  and  the  daisies  drooping  in  the  golden 
hair — Geoffrey  almost  fancied  he  had  put  them 
there  himself;  he  had  often  done  so  when  a  boy. 
The  likeness,  now  he  had  once  seen  it,  was  too 
perfect  to  admit  of  the  least  doubt. 

But  who  was  this  good-looking  young  Eng- 
lishman, with  the  foreign  name  and  title,  who 
remembered  Lady  Margaret  when  she  was  a 
girl  1     He  was  scarcely  twenty  years  old  him- 
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self,  and  yet  he  must  have  known  her  well  if  he 
had,  as  he  affirmed,  painted  her  portrait  from 
memory. 

Geoffrey  stared  at  De  Rohan  with  unconscious 
rudeness.  There  was  nothing  in  the  boy's 
flushed  and  anxious  face  to  suggest  an  answer 
to  the  riddle,  and  yet,  like  a  flash,  the  thought 
occurred  to  him :  this  was  his  cousin,  Louis 
Shakerley. 

In  an  instant  the  mystery  began  to  unravel 
itself.  The  child  had  been  kidnapped.  He 
had  been  taken  to  a  foreign  land,  and  there, 
amidst  strange  surroundings,  had  forgotten  his 
name  and  home,  had  remembered  only  his 
mother. 

Geoffrey  saw  it  all  clearly,  but,  having  already 
been  over-hasty  once  to-day,  was  determined 
to  proceed  cautiously  now.  He  would  find  out 
who  had  stolen  the  child,  and  how  De  Rohan 
had  got  his  present  name  and  title,  before  be 
took  anyone  into  confidence. 

He  scarcely  knew  how  to  begin  the  investi- 
gation, but  once  again  he  looked  into  the  face 
beside  him,  hoping  to  find  some  family  likeness 
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that  might  strengthen  him  in  this  new-found 
belief.  He  was  disappointed.  The  young  man 
did  not  bear  the  slightest  resemblance  to  either 
the  colonel  or  Lady  Margaret. 

1  Well,  shall  I  do  V  the  count  asked,  with  an 
embarrassed  laugh,  when  Geoffrey  at  length 
withdrew  his  gaze. 

Geoffrey  coloured,  and  would  have  apolo- 
gised, but  De  Rohan  stopped  him  with  a  quick 
motion  of  the  hands,  that,  with  him,  often 
expressed  more  than  words. 

'  Will  you  introduce  me  to  your  cousin  V  he 
asked. 

'  I  don't  know  yet,'  Geoffrey  said,  with  a 
smile.  *  Come  and  tell  me  something  about 
yourself/ 

He  touched  the  sofa  as  he  spoke,  and 
De  Rohan  came  obediently  and  sat  beside 
him. 

•  What  do  you  want  to  know  V 

Wriothesley  arranged  the  cushions  into  an 
inviting-looking  pile. 

'Lean  back,'  he  said,  'you  look  tired,  and  let 
me  give  you  another  glass  of  wine/ 

VOL.  I.  G 
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' So  he  is  softening  at  last,'  thought  De 
Rohan,  as  he  stretched  himself  elegantly  on  the 
couch  with  his  elbow  in  the  pile,  and  his  cheek 
resting  on  his  hand.  '  I  began  to  fear  he  would 
prove  inexorable.' 

Geoffrey  poured  out  the  wine,  and  handed  it 
to  him. 

'  You  won't  mind  if  I  seem  rather  inquisitive  V 
he  asked,  seating  himself  again. 

'  Not  at  all.  Ask  what  you  will,  and  I  will 
answer,  if  I  can.' 

Geoffrey  plunged  in  medias  res  at  once. 

'  You  said  your  father  was  an  Englishman, 
— what  sort  of  position  did  he  hold?  Was  he 
Count  de  Rohan  V 

De  Rohan  smiled  at  the  direct  question. 

'  No,  the  count  adopted  me.  My  father  was 
a  poor  man — I  mean  he  was  not  a  gentleman  ; 
he  had  plenty  of  money,  I  believe.' 

'  And  your  mother  ?' 

'  I  don't  remember  her.  They  did  not  live 
together,  and  I  was  always  with  my  father. 
She  was  a  good  woman,'  he  added,  quickly, 
fancying  Geoffrey  looked  grave,  < 1  am  certain 
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of  that,  and  equally  certain  rny  father  loved  her 
dearly — he  took  such  care  of  every  little  thing 
that  had  belonged  to  her.' 

'  You  are  sure  she  was  living?' 

'  Yes,  he  told  me  so  once ;  but  he  rarely 
spoke  of  her.' 

'  And  your  real  name  is not  De   Rohan, 

I  presume.' 

'No, — Lewis  Warwick.' 

Geoffrey  started.  What  was  the  meaning  of 
this?  The  old  man  who  had  frightened  Lady 
Margaret  was  called  Warwick,  and  his  son  had 
been  Lewis, 

1  What  was  your  father's  name?'  he  asked. 

'  I  forget ;  I  really  don't  remember  ever  to 
have  heard  it.     My  mother's  was  Lucy.' 

Roger  Warwick's  wife  was  named  Lucy,  but 
she  was  certainly  dead  before  her  son  lost  his 
reason,  and  then  the  old  man  had  given  out 
that  the  boy  had  died  abroad.  Why  should  he 
have  done  this  if  he  were  still  alive  ?  Geoffrey 
was  greatly  perplexed.  He  found  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  this  young  man  was  the 
child    his   uncle   had    deprived  of  reason,  and 

G2 
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yet  it  was  remarkable  the  names  should  be  the 
same. 

Whilst  he  meditated  on  these  things,  Do 
Rohan  went  on  talking. 

< 1  don't  think  there  is  any  fear  of  his  ever 
turning  up  and  proving  awkward.  I  am  con- 
fident he  never  cared  much  about  me.' 

Now  old  Warwick  had  been  a  fond  and 
indulgent  parent,  so  at  least  Geoffrey  had  been 
told ;  it  might  be  useful  to  learn  how  De  Rohan's 
father  had  treated  him. 

*  Wasn't  he  good  to  you  V  he  asked,  turning 
to  his  companion  with  a  slight  smile. 

'  He  didn't  exactly  ill-use  me,  if  that  is  what 
you  mean.  For  the  most  part  he  took  no 
notice  of  me,  but  he  gave  me  up  uncondition- 
ally to  Count  de  Rohan,  and  he  couldn't  know 
he  would  be  good  to  me.  People  used  to  call 
him  hard  and  cruel,  though  he  was  wonderfully 
kind  to  me.' 

Geoffrey  relapsed  into  silence  again.  That 
he  had  come  across  either  his  cousin,  Louis 
Shakerley,  or  Roger  Warwick's  son,  he  felt 
convinced,  but  he  was  unable  to  decide  which. 
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So  far  the  evidence  seemed  to  go  in  favour  of 
the  latter  idea,  but  he  was  unwilling  to  abandon 
the  hope  he  entertained  of  being  able  to  tell 
the  colonel  and  Lady  Margaret  that  their  boy 
was  living. 

'How  old  are  you?'  he  presently  asked, 
startling  De  Rohan  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
question. 

6  Twenty-two.' 

A  short  mental  calculation  proved  to  Geof- 
frey that  his  cousin  would  be  twenty,  and 
young  Warwick  twenty-four.  It  was  easy  to 
imagine  the  count  being  younger  than  he 
said. 

'  Are  you  sure  V  he  asked. 

•  Not  quite  ;  but  it  is  stupid  to  say  you  don't 
know,  so  I  fixed  on  that  some  time  ago. 
Then  Count  de  Rohan  wanted  me  to  come 
of  age  before  he  died.  I  don't  think  it  is  far 
wrong.' 

•  How  long  has  he  been  dead  ?' 
1  Nearly  a  year.' 

4  And  the  countess  ?' 

1  They  both   died  on  the  same  day.     They 
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were  going  to  a  hunting-party ;  the  countess 
was  mounted  on  a  very  spirited  horse,  and  it 
got  frightened  and  beyond  her  control.  The 
count  saw  the  danger  she  was  in,  and  went  to 
her  assistance,  but  the  horse  bolted  with  her 
and  trod  him  under  foot.  She  was  carried 
home  dead,  and  he  only  lived  till  morning.' 
He  stopped  abruptly,  and  Geoffrey  saw  that 
his  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

8  You  were  fond  of  them  V  he  said,  gently. 

'  Yes,  very.  He  was  the  best  friend  1  ever 
had.' 

*  He  had  no  children  of  his  own,  I  suppose  V 

'  No,  and  no  one  belonging  to  him.  He  was 
an  only  son,  so  was  his  father,  I  think,  but  I 
never  knew  him.  He  was  not  Count  de  Rohan. 
My  friend  purchased  an  estate  in  Normandy 
that  carries  the  title  along  with  it.  He  left 
that  and  nearly  everything  else  he  had  to  me 
at  his  death.' 

This  seemed  to  be  all  the  information  the 
young  man  could  give  him,  and  Geoffrey 
did  not  want  to  excite  any  suspicion  in  his 
mind. 
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'I  hope  I  have  not  tired  you?'  he  said, 
rising. 

'Not  at  all,  but  do  you  think  it  is  fair  to 
hurry  away  after  asking  all  those  questions 
without  giving  me  a  chance  to  learn  anything  1 

Geoffrey  laughed. 

'  Perhaps  hardly,'  he  said.  '  Don't  keep  me 
long,  though :  my  aunt  and  cousin  will  be  get- 
ting quite  anxious.' 

'  Do  you  live  far  from  here  V 

'At  Hillcrest.' 

'Is  Colonel  Shakerley  your  uncle  ?' 

'  Yes.' 

'  And  you  live  with  him  V 

'  Yes.' 

'Then  it  will  be  easy  for  you  to  introduce 
me  to  your  cousin.     Will  you  do  so  V 

'  I'll  think  about  it,'  said  Geoffrey,  with  a 
smile.  '  You  see,  it  is  not  like  introducing  a 
complete  stranger.' 

'Well,  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  remain 
here  a  few  days  longer.  Will  you  write  to 
me?' 

'  Yes,  I'll  do  that.     Good-bye.' 
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He  held  out  his  hand.  De  Rohan  took  it 
between  both  his  own. 

'  Au  revoir,'  he  said,  earnestly. 

Wriothesley  rode  home  slowly,  meditating 
on  what  he  had  heard.  He  scarcely  knew  how 
to  act.  It  would  never  do  to  interest  Lady 
Margaret  in  a  matter  of  such  vital  importance 
until  he  was  sure  she  would  not  have  to  be 
disappointed  again.  The  colonel,  he  felt  cer- 
tain, would  simply  laugh  at  him  and  treat  the 
whole  story  with  contempt,  and  he  was  per- 
fectly at  a  loss  where  to  look  for  proofs.  He 
had  friends  in  Paris  and  might  be  able  to 
learn  something  about  De  Rohan  from  them, 
and  he  would  bring  him  and  Roger  Warwick 
together  on  the  first  opportunity  that  presented 
itself, — perhaps^something  would  come  out  dur- 
ing the  interview.  The  old  man  was  evidently 
implicated  in  the  affair.  Either  he  had  sold 
his  own  son  to  Count  de  Rohan,  or  by  some 
ingenious  device  he  had  got  possession  of 
Colonel  Shakerley's  and  disposed  of  him  in  that 
way. 

Geoffrey  greatly  wished  to  believe  the  latter 
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supposition,  but  he  did  not  hide  from  himself 
that  it  presented  tremendous  difficulties,  whilst 
in  the  other  case  everything  was  so  simple. 

The  only  thing  he  had  to  support  him  in  the 
belief  that  De  Rohan  could  not  be  young  War- 
wick, was  his  extreme  youthfulness,  and  the 
feeling  that  it  was  unlikely  the  old  man  would 
barter  away  his  own  child  to  a  complete 
stranger. 

In  either  case  it  was  good  "news  he  had  to 
communicate,  but  for  the  present  he  decided 
not  to  speak  of  it  at  home.  He  would  wait 
until  he  had  something  more  definite  to  com- 
municate. 

As  soon  as  De  Rohan  was  left  alone,  he  rang 
for  James. 

'  Pass  the  wine,  Jim,'  he  said,  when  his  ser- 
vant appeared,  '  and  shake  up  these  cushions 
again.     I  feel  utterly  tired  out.' 

'  You  look  tired,  sir,'  James  said,  as  he  did 
as  he  was  desired.  '  Mr.  Wriothesley  stayed 
a  long  time.' 

1  Yes.     He  is  cousin  to  my  lady  there/ 
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'Is  he?'  said  James,  looking  interested.  He 
had  always  doubted  in  his  own  mind  whether 
De  Rohan  would  ever  be  able  to  find  this 
future  countess  of  his.  '  Then  you  will  soon 
get  to  know  her,  sir.' 

'I  don't  know;  1  don't  think  he  likes  me 
much.' 

'Why  not  V 

'  I  cannot  say.  I  fancy  he  is  a  better  fellow 
than  I  am,  though,  and  might  be  rather  horrified 
if  he  knew  all  about  me.' 

'  I  don't  see  why  he  need  be  ;  you  never  did 
anything  to  be  ashamed  of.' 

'  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  did,  Jim ;  but 
somehow  that's  poor  consolation.' 

'  Perhaps  he  is  in  love  with  her  himself,' 
said  James  the  practical,  i  and  doesn't  want  a 
rival.' 

4  No,  I  don't  think  so.  But  I  must  say  I  was 
never  so  cross-questioned  in  my  life,  and  I  hadn't 
a  word  to  say  for  myself.  It  is  very  absurd,  but 
I  do  believe  I  was  more  than  half  afraid  of 
him.' 

James  smiled. 
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'Don't  talk  so  much,  sir.  You  are  only  tiring 
Yourself  still  more.' 

'  All  right,  I  won't.  Read  me  something,  and 
I  will  try  to  sleep.  I  am  sure  Wriothesley  is  a 
good  fellow,  and  he  has  promised  to  write.' 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CROSSING  THE  STREAM. 

The  day  was  bright  and  sunny.  Lady  Mar- 
garet and  Daisy  were  sitting  in  the  ravine,  each 
engaged  upon  some  pretty,  trifling  work  that 
seemed  to  require  a  great  deal  of  attention. 

Lady  Margaret  had  had  a  new  seat  erected  in 
the  place  of  the  old  one,  and  it  was  still  her 
favourite  resort.  For  some  time  after  her  meet- 
ing with  Warwick  she  had  been  afraid  to  ven- 
ture there  unless  under  Geoffrey's  protection. 
He  would  often  come  and  read  to  them  whilst 
they  worked,  but  this  afternoon  he  had  gone 
with  his  uncle  to  the  High  Forest.  It  was  ten 
days  since  his  last  visit  to  the  farm. 

Neither  of  the  ladies  seemed  to  have  much 
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to  say,  and  a  silence  had  continued  for  several 
minutes  before  Lady  Margaret  broke  it  by 
wondering  if  it  were  time  tc  go  and  dress  for 
dinner. 

Daisy  drew  the  tiniest  of  gold  watches, 
Geoffrey's  latest  gift,  from  its  mysterious  hiding- 
place — it  wanted  a  quarter  to  five. 

1  We  can  stay  a  little  longer  then,'  said  Lady 
Margaret,  '  but  I  expect  the  Miss  Whiteheads 
are  coming  to  dinner/ 

'  Who  are  they  V  inquired  Daisy,  as  she  chased 
a  crimson  bead  round  a  silver  shell  with  the 
point  of  her  needle. 

'  Two  old  ladies  who  live  at  a  place  called 
Fair  Lawn.  They  were  very  well  off  at  one 
time,  but  their  brother  turned  out  a  thorough 
scape-grace,  and  they  ruined  themselves  to  save 
him  from  some  dreadful  exposure.' 

■  How  horrible !'  said  Daisy.  '  If  anyone 
belonging  to  me  did  like  that  I  should  hate 
him.' 

'My  dear!' 

' 1  should  ;  I  couldn't  help  it.  What  do  they 
do  now,  poor  things  V 
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'  Live  very  quietly  on  the  wreck  of  their  for- 
tune. Your  father  and  the  younger  of  them — 
Betty — were  very  good  friends  before  he  was 
married,  and  indeed  until  his  death.' 

'  I  shall  like  to  know  her,'  said  Daisy. 

Her  interest  was  easily  aroused  when  any- 
thing concerning  either  of  her  parents  was 
mentioned. 

Lady  Margaret  smiled. 

'I  wonder  what  has  become  of  Bernard?' 
she  remarked.  'I  have  not  seen  him  since 
luncheon.' 

'  I  think  I  hear  him  now,  coming  through  the 
plantation ;'  and  Daisy  paused  in  her  work  to 
listen. 

*  Surely  that  cannot  be  Bernard,'  exclaimed 
Lady  Margaret,  as  a  burst  of  boyish  laughter 
fell  upon  her  ear.  '  I  never  heard  him  laugh 
like  that.' 

'  It  is,  though,  and  he  has  some  one  with  him. 
Look,  they  are  coming  towards  us.' 

Lady  Margaret  looked  in  the  direction  Daisy 
indicated,  and  saw  her  son  in  company  with  a 
young  man  a  few  years  older  than  himself.     He 
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was  a  complete  stranger,  but  the  two  seemed 
very  friendly.  This  was  remarkable,  for  Ber- 
nard rarely  made  a  friend  even  after  years  of 
intimacy. 

'  I  wonder  who  he  is  with  !'  continued  Daisy. 
'  Don't  you  think  he  is  very  nice  looking  ?  I 
wish  I  had  such  a  lovely  complexion.' 

Lady  Margaret  said  nothing.  She  was  amazed 
at  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  her  boy. 
He  had  appeared  at  luncheon  pale  and  low- 
spirited,  grieving  over  the  illness  of  a  cherished 
parrot.  The  trouble  was  evidently  forgotten 
now,  and  he  was  talking  gaily. 

'  There  is  quite  a  river  here.  How  are  we  to 
get  across?     Jump  V  asked  the  stranger. 

They  had  got  quite  near  to  the  two  ladies 
without  seeing  them,  so  eager  were  they  in  a 
discussion  about  birds — a  favourite  theme  of 
Bernard's. 

'  There  are  some  stones  higher  up  where  I 
got  over.     We  shall  have  to  go  there.' 

' 1  am  going  to  jump.' 

He  went  a  few  steps  backward,  and  prepared 
to  spring — the  stream  was  just  wide  enough  to 
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make  it  doubtful  whether  he  would  get  safely 
across,  or  not.  Three  pairs  of  eyes  watched 
with  interest.  Bernard  offered  a  slight  re- 
monstrance. 

'  Don't,  Louis ;  you  will  get  wet  through  if 
you  go  in.' 

'But  I  won't  go  in.  There,  I  knew  I  could 
do  it.     Now,  you  try.' 

He  sank  down  on  the  bank  amidst  the-  ferns 
and  fox-gloves  to  wait  for  his  friend,  and  to  try 
and  incite  him  to  make  the  effort ;  for  the  boy 
was  very  timid. 

*  Come  on — do  !'  he  called. 

Thus  exhorted,  Bernard  also  went  back  a 
step  or  two ;  then  rushed  wildly  to  the  brink, 
and  stopped  short. 

A  peal  of  merry  laughter  greeted  tbis  at- 
tempt ;  it  was  infectious.  Bernard  laughed 
also,  and  tried  again,  but  with  no  better  result. 
The  third  time  he  was  more  successful,  and 
joined  his  companion. 

'  Mother  is  here,  and  Daisy ;  come  and  speak 
to  them,'  he  said,  holding  out  his  hand  to  help 
him  to  rise. 
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The  young  man  needed  no  assistance.  He 
sprang  into  life  at  once. 

*  Shall  we  disturb  them  ?'  he  asked. 

'  Oh,  no.  Mother,  this  is  Count  de  Rohan. 
He  knows  such  a  lot  about  birds,  and  thinks  he 
can  cure  my  parrot.' 

The  count  bowed.  Lady  Margaret  held  out 
her  hand.  He  was  quite  unknown  to  her,  but 
anyone  who  could  bring  such  a  smile  to  Ber- 
nard's face  must  indeed  be  a  friend. 

Daisy  followed  her  aunt's  example,  and  as  De 
Rohan's  fingers  closed  over  hers  he  felt  a  strange 
sweet  thrill  of  pleasure,  the  like  of  which  he 
had  never  known  before.  This  was  the  beau- 
tiful being  he  had  dreamed  of,  and  who  he 
believed  was  destined  to  share  his  life.  An 
insane  impulse  seized  him  to  throw  himself  at 
her  feet  and  declare  his  love  then  and  there — 
he  conquered  it,  and  released  her  hand  before 
she  had  time  to  wonder  why  he  kept  it.  But 
his  colour  deepened,  and  he  felt  most  uncom- 
fortably shy. 

Lady  Margaret  addressed  a  remark  to  him, 
something  about  the  bird.     He  roused  himself, 

VOL.  I.  H 
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and  tried  to  listen ;  but  how  could  he  be  ex- 
pected to  iake  any  interest  in  the  condition  of 
a  debilitated  parrot  when  he  stood  for  the  first 
time  in  the  light  of  his  lady's  presence  ? 

Bernard  soon  grew  impatient  of  the  delay, 
and  dragged  him  off  to  visit  the  patient. 

'  What  a  nice  boy !'  Lady  Margaret  exclaim- 
ed, when  they  were  out  of  hearing.  'But  very 
shy.' 

fc  Yes,  he  seems  to  get  on  better  with  Ber- 
nard than  with  us,'  said  Daisy,  all  unconscious 
that  she  was  the  cause  of  the  count's  embar- 
rassment. 

'  I  wish  Bernard  could  see  more  of  him,'  Lady 
Margaret  said,  as  she  folded  up  her  work.  '  I 
never  saw  the  poor  boy  look  so  bright.  I  fancy 
he  must  be  the  young  man  Geoffrey  met  at 
the  "Eagle  and  Child."  I  think  he  said  the 
name  was  De  Rohan.  We  must  go  and  dress 
now.' 

It  was  nearly  dinner-time  when  Colonel 
Shakerley  left  his  library  to  join  the  ladies  in 
the  drawing-room.  As  he  crossed  the  hall  he 
was  annoyed  to  see  that  a  straw  hat,  with  a  gaily- 
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•coloured  ribbon  round  it,  had  been  placed  on 
the  bead  of  a  bronze  statue  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  which  stood  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs.  He  whisked  it  off,  with  an  energy  not 
calculated  to  improve  the  brim  of  the  hat,  and 
was  trying  to  discover  to  whom  it  belonged, 
when  a  voice  behind  him  said, 

'  It  is  mine.' 

The  colonel  turned,  and  looked  in  dignified 
silence  at  the  culprit  who  was  slowly  descend- 
ing the  stairs.  He  evidently  expected  an 
apology,  but  none  was  offered. 

De  Rohan  had  recovered  from  his  recent 
shyness,  and,  lifting  a  pair  of  clear  brown  eyes, 
looked  fearlessly  into  the  soldier's  face. 

1  Colonel  Shakerley,  I  believe,'  he  said. 

The  colonel  bowed  stiffly,  but  remained 
silent.     The  young  man  continued, 

4 1  am  a  friend  of  Bernard's,  but  I  have  lost 
sight  of  him.  He  went  to  find  some  sticking- 
plaster — I  came  to  see  Beatrice,  and  she  bit 
me.' 

Here  he  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  he 
had  his  handkerchief  wrapped  round  his  hand. 

H  2 
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'  Beatrice  V  questioned  the  colonel,  unable  to 
call  to  mind  any  person  bearing  that  name  in 
his  house. 

*  Yes ;  his  parrot,  you  know.  She  is  ill,  and 
he  asked  me  to  come  up  and  see  her.  I  know 
a  good  deal  about  birds.' 

The  colonel's  spark  of  interest  had  vanishedy 
but  De  Rohan  continued  valiantly, 

'  She  is  really  very  ill,  but  I  think  with  care 
we  may  be  able  to  save  her  life ;  the  disease 
has  been  brought  on  by ' 

' 1  really  shouldn't  mind  if  all  the  parrots  in 
Christendom  died,'  the  colonel  said,  deliberately. 

'  It  would  be  a  pity  for  the  race  to  become 
extinct,'  the  young  man  answered,  quickly, 
*  they  are  interesting  birds.  But  I  forget,  you 
limited  the  destruction  to  Christendom  ;  there 
might  be  a  few  left  amongst  the  heathen, 
perhaps*?' 

The  colonel  stared  at  him  in  unaffected 
astonishment.  After  being,  for  years,  ac- 
customed to  receive  the  most  deferential  respect 
from  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact, 
impertinence  from  a  youngster  like  De  Rohan 
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was  a  novelty.  He  meant  to  suppress  him 
presently,  but  scarcely  knew  how  to  begin.  In 
the  meantime  the  boy  leaned  against  the 
chimney-piece,  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  and 
looked  upwards  with  an  expression  that  was 
almost  saintlike. 

'  What  a  jolly  lot  of  old  flags  you  have  here,' 
he  remarked,  irreverently.  The  hall  was 
decorated  with  the  colours  of  various 
regiments. 

The  colonel  still  remained  silent,  whilst 
thinking  what  a  pity  it  was  his  speech  should 
be  so  out  of  keeping  with  his  appearance. 
Seeing  he  was  not  disposed  to  answer,  the 
young  man  kept  on  talking,  and  now  a  glow  of 
enthusiasm  lighted  up  his  face. 

'1  should  like  to  be  a  soldier,'  he  was  saying. 
*  It  is  a  grand  life,  fame  and  victory,  glory 
and  renown,  and  the  soul-inspiring  strains  of 
martial  music' 

The  soldier  smiled  ironically. 

1  Fire  and  famine,  death  and  desolation,  and 
young  lives  thrown  away,'  he  said. 

De  Rohan  laughed. 
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<  You  take  a  gloomy  view  of  things,  but  you 
would  have  liked  a  son  to  follow  in  your  steps- 
all  the  same,  wouldn't  you  V 

6  Heaven  knows  I  should,'  the  colonel 
answered,  forgetting  himself  for  a  moment. 

De  Rohan  kept  silent  for  a  little  while  out  of 
respect  to  the  older  man's  thoughts,  which  he 
rightly  guessed  were  sad  enough.  It  could  not 
be  for  long,  however.  Presently  he  sprang 
forward. 

'Is  this  your  sword?'  he  asked,  and  would 
have  taken  the  weapon  down. 

8  Stop  !'  the  colonel  exclaimed,  recovering  him- 
self and  feeling  that  it  was  high  time  to  begin 
the  suppressing  process.  '  Stop,  I  have  never 
allowed  anyone  to  touch  that  sword  except 
myself  and  my  sons.' 

In  saying  this  Colonel  Shakerley  rather 
stretched  a  point,  but  the  case  was  urgent. 

'Pardon  me,'  said  De  Rohan,  nothing  abashed. 
'I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  sacred.  Does  the 
same  law  apply  to  these  things  also  V  and  he 
laid  his  hand  on  one  of  the  suits  of  armour  that 
were  placed  about  the  room.     '  It  is  quite  like 
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an  armoury,'  he  remarked,  returning  to  the 
hearthrug  after  a  round  of  inspection.  '  And  all 
the  pictures  are  battle-scenes,  and  portraits  of 
soldiers.     Are  they  your  ancestors  V 

<  Yes.' 

'  They  are  all  very  much  alike,  except  this 
one.     Is  he  a  relation  V 

He  was  looking  at  the  portrait  of  the  young 
soldier  to  whom  Dr.  Lawton  thought  De 
Rohan  himself  bore  a  slight  resemblance. 
The  colonel  had  sent  the  picture  down  from 
his  town  house  when  he  came  to  live  at  Hill- 
crest.  It  was  the  portrait  of  his  half-brother, 
Louis.  The  boy  for  whom,  according  to 
Mrs.  Welbeck,  he  had  been  snubbed  and  set 
aside,  but  who  had  nevertheless  proved  his  best 
and  truest  friend.  For  twenty  years  our 
colonel  had  refused  his  friendship,  and  done 
what  in  him  lay  to  get  up  a  quarrel  with  the 
best-tempered  lad  who  ever  lived ;  but  Louis 
would  not  quarrel,  He  had  kept  up  an  appear- 
ance of  good-fellowship  by  acting  as  if  they 
were  on  the  best  terms  possible,  in  a  manner  not 
altogether  unlike  De  Rohan's.     He  met  withliis 
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death  in  India.  They  were  both  there,  and  the 
elder  Shakerley  was  badly  wounded,  his  horse 
was  shot  under  him,  and  he  gave  himself  up  for 
lost. 

*  I'll  carry  you,'  the  younger  man  said. 

'No,  indeed,'  the  colonel  answered,  faintly. 

'Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  leave  you 
here'?'  Louis  asked;  and  he  laughed  as  he 
bent  over  him,  but  raised  him  with  exquisite 
tenderness. 

The  colonel's  eyes  were  dim  with  pain,  and, 
gentle  as  the  movement  was,  he  soon  became 
unconscious  ;  but  he  never  forgot  the  lad's  face 
as  he  last  saw  it,  hot  and  dirty,  but  with  a  smile 
an  angel  might  have  envied,  and  the  sun  light- 
ing up  his  golden  hair. 

How  they  reached  the  camp  the  colonel 
never  knew.  When  he  regained  consciousness 
he  was  lying  in  the  hospital,  his  right  arm  was 
gone,  his  head  was  bandaged,  and  he  had  a 
terrible  pain  in  his  back.  Dr.  Lawton  was  by 
his  side. 

'  Who  brought  me  here  ?'  he  asked. 

'  I  did,'  the  doctor  answered,  promptly. 
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<  Where  is  Louis?' 

The  doctor  was  silent. 

'  Where  is  Louis,  I  Bay  V  he  reiterated,  im- 
patiently, 

'  Don't  excite  yourself,'  the  other  answered, 
gently.     ■  He  got  here  first.' 

Not  for  one  moment  was  the  colonel  deceived. 
The  hesitation  first,  the  gentleness  afterwards, 
told  him  all  too  plainly. 

*  Dead  V  he  whispered. 

The  doctor  turned  away  his  head. 

'  Shakerley.  he  was  a  noble  fellow,'  he  said, 
and  his  voice  was  choked. 

The  subject  was  never  mentioned  between 
the  two  men  again,  but  it  was  all  as  fresh  now 
in  the  colonel's  mind  as  a  thing  that  had  hap- 
pened yesterday. 

He  made  no  reply  to  De  Rohan's  question,  and 
presently  the  young  man  asked  another. 

'  Did  you  lose  your  arm  in  battle,  sir  V 

Now  if  there  was  one  thing  more  than 
another  the  colonel  objected  to  hearing  men- 
tioned it  was  the  loss  of  his  arm.  His  brows 
contracted  and  he  answered  shortly, 
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<  I  did.' 

De  Rohan  saw  his  last  remark  was  injudicious,, 
but  then  he  knew  he  had  only  saved  himself 
from  being  ordered  out  of  the  house  by  his  rapid 
talking,  so  he  hastened  to  follow  it  up, 

'  I  do  like  to  hear  of  heroic  deeds,'  he  said  ; 
'  some  day  you  shall  tell  me  the  history  of  that 
battle.' 

Til  be  shot  if  I  do,'  the  colonel  answered, 
forgetting  his  dignity  for  a  second. 

De  Rohan  laughed. 

' 1  am  afraid  it  is  getting  late.  Will  you  ex- 
cuse me  to  Bernard?     I  must  really  go.' 

'  Stay  and  have  dinner  with  us,'  the  colonel 
said,  surprising  both  himself  and  De  Rohan  by 
his  unexpected  cordiality. 

The  young  man  accepted  the  invitation  joy- 
fully. It  was  just  what  he  wanted,  and  he  would 
have  gone  to  the  hotel  to  dress,  but  the 
colonel  would  not  hear  of  it. 

'  We  are  very  quiet  people,'  he  said,  '  and  I 
think  we  shall  be  alone  to-night.' 

The  truth  was  he  had  enjoyed  talking  to  the 
young  man,  or  rather  hearing  him  talk,  though 
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several  times  during  the  conversation  he  had 
felt  strongly  moved  to  box  his  ears.  There  was 
a  charm  even  in  his  impertinence,  and  it  was  so 
long  since  anyone  under  fifty  had  spoken  freely 
with  him — even  Geoffrey  was  more  or  less  con- 
strained in  his  presence,  and  his  son  rarely  spoke 
to  him. 

Bernard  came  down  in  time  to  hear  the  last 
remark,  and  repeated  the  invitation,  adding, 

1 1  have  scarcely  seen  you  yet." 

1  How  came  it  that  you  left  your  friend  for  so 
long?'  his  father  asked. 

Bernard  fidgeted  awkwardly,  but  remained 
silent.     De  Rohan  answered  for  him. 

'  It  was  mv  fault  :  I  ouffht  to  have  waited 
where  he  left  me,  only  I  am  so  impatient.' 

The  colonel  smiled,  and  proposed  joining  the 
ladies. 

Wriothesley  was  greatly  surprised  to  see  De 
Rohan  follow  his  uncle  into  the  drawing-room. 
He  had  thought  a  good  deal  about  him  since 
their  meeting  at  the  *  Eagle  and  Child,'  and  had 
made  diligent  search  into  his  past  history.  The 
only  result  of  his  inquiries  so  far  was  a  doubt 
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about  the  advisability  of  introducing  him  at 
the  Hall  until  he  had  stronger  proof  of  his  being 
the  colonel's  son. 

However,  the  thing  had  come  about  without 
his  intervention,  and  on  the  whole  he  was  not 
sorry.  He  looked  with  interest  at  his  uncle  to  see 
what  effect  the  meeting  had  made  upon  him,  and 
saw  that  the  habitual  frown  between  his  eyes 
was,  if  anything,  a  shade  deeper,  and  that  he 
looked  perplexed  and  bothered. 

The  truth  was  the  colonel  had  not  been  aware 
the  Misses  Whitehead  were  to  be  his  guests  that 
evening,  also  when  he  asked  De  Rohan  to  stay 
he  had  been  ignorant  of  his  name,  and,  though 
it  had  occurred  to  Lim  during  their  conversation 
that  the  young  man  must  have  had  a  foreign 
education,  he  had  not  discovered  he  was  a 
Frenchman — Bernard  had  enlightened  him  on 
these  points  as  they  were  entering  the  drawing- 
room.  Now  he  suddenly  recollected  that  both 
the  ladies  had  a  deeply-rooted  dislike  of  French- 
men in  general,  and  a  profound  abhorrence  of 
one  in  particular.  They  were  wont  to  grow 
eloquent  over  the  iniquities  of  that  fair  city  on 
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the  Seine  where  their  brother  had  squandered 
away  his  fortune  and  theirs. 

'  But  it  was  all  the  work  of  that  terrible  Count 
de  Rohan,'  both  sisters  would  declare  passion- 
ately; and  then  add,  with  touching  pathos, 
'  Poor  Antony  was  so  simple-minded.' 

It  was  a  contretemps,  but  the  colonel  greeted 
the  two  ladies  kindly,  and  then,  seeing  no  help 
for  it,  introduced  De  Rohan.  As  soon  as  she 
heard  the  name,  Miss  Whitehead  became  per- 
fectly rigid,  and  Miss  Betty  looked  positively 
frightened.  Xo  doubt  he  was  the  son  of  the 
very  man  who  had  been  '  poor,  simple-minded 
Antony 's  ruin,' ac  d  most  likely  the  Whitehead 
property  had  helped  to  purchase  his  title. 

Miss  Betty  made  the  slightest  inclination  pos- 
sible to  the  count's  bow,  and  her  sister  alto- 
gether ignored  it ;  but  the  young  man  was  too 
pre-occupied  to  notice  their  freezing  reception. 
Geoffrey  was  waiting  to  speak  to  him.  He  had 
come  prepared  to  do  battle  with  Geoffrey,  who 
he  fancied  did  not  feel  altogether  friendly  to- 
wards him. 

Wriothesley,  however,  greeted  him  cordially. 
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*  I  called  at  the  "  Eagle  and  Child "  this 
afternoon,'  he  said.  '  I  thought  I  should  have 
seen  you  there.' 

*  Did  you?  I  fancied  you  had  forgotten  all 
about  me.  You  did  not  write  as  you  promised. 
I  came  here  yesterday.' 

'  When  did  you  meet  my  aunt  and  cousin  V 

6  Bernard  introduced  me  an  hour  or  two 
ago.' 

'  You  know  Bernard,  then  ?' 

'  I  met  him  for  the  first  time  this  afternoon.  I 
saw  a  caged  linnet  hanging  outside  a  shop  door, 
and  went  in  to  see  if  I  could  work  on  the 
owner's  feelings,  and  make  him  let  it  go.  I  am 
a  regular  champion  of  all  small  birds.  Whilst 
we  were  talking,  Bernard  came  in  for  some 
canary  seed,  and  said  his  favourite  parrot  was 
ill.  I  know  something  about  birds,  so  he 
asked  me  to  come  up  and  see  it.' 

Geoffrey  laughed,  and  was  going  to  reply 
when  his  uncle  requested  him  to  fetch  some 
etchings  of  the  Hall  and  other  places  of  note  in 
and  about  Hillcrest,  which  had  been  sent  home 
the  day  before,  and  were  considered  clever. 
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The  colonel  had  been  exerting  himself  to  be 
more  than  ordinarily  agreeable  to  Miss  White- 
head, and  she  was  gradually  unbending,  though 
she  made  a  point  of  avoiding  De  Kohan  all  the 
evening. 

When  Wriothesley  returned,  he  observed  with 
considerable  satisfaction  that  De  Rohan  had 
found  a  seat  near  Lady  Margaret,  not  her  niece. 
He  liked  the  young  man  well  enough  himself, 
and  really  did  not  know  anything  to  his  dis- 
credit ;  but  he  had  a  sort  of  feeling  that  the  less 
Daisy  saw  of  him  the  better. 

Lady  Margaret  was  engaged  in  conversation 
with  Miss  Betty,  so  De  Rohan  took  up  an  album 
that  lay  near  him,  and  looked  at  the  photo- 
graphs it  contained  in  silence.  Presently,  how- 
ever, Miss  Betty  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the 
etchings,  and  Colonel  Shakerley  came  to  show 
them  to  her. 

'  Who  is  this  little  object  with  the  ringlets?' 
he  then  asked,  passing  the  book  to  Lady 
Margaret. 

Geoffrey  could  have  stamped  with  vexation. 
Above  all  things,  he  desired  De  Rohan  might 
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make  a  favourable  impression  on  this  his  first 
visit  to  the  Hall,  and,  though  he  could  not  see 
the  likeness  in  question,  he  knew  well  enough 
which  it  was.  But  Lady  Margaret  looked 
neither  displeased  nor  pained,  she  only  smiled 
as  she  said, 

6  That  is  my  son  when  he  was  a  little  boy.' 

De  Rohan  laughed. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,'  he  said,  *  I  really  ought 
to  be  more  careful  in  my  remarks ;  but  don't 
you  think  he  would  look  better  without  the 
ringlets  V 

1  Perhaps  he  would,  though  I  was  very  proud 
of  them  once.' 

*  Was  he  ever  like  this  V  the  young  man  asked, 
with  a  glance  at  Bernard. 

*  It  is  not  Bernard ;  I  had  another  boy, 
older.' 

De  Rohan  suddenly  remembered  the  story 
Mrs.  Welbeck  had  told  him. 

'I  am  very  sorry,'  he  said.  'I  am  afraid  I 
have  awakened  some  sorrowful  recollections.' 

*  Oh,  no,'  Lady  Margaret  answered,  'I  never 
forget  him,  and  I  think  it  would  have  been  bet- 
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ter  if  we  had  accustomed  ourselves  to  speak  of 
him  oftener.' 

'  Certainly,  I  think  so.  Do  you  think  he  is 
living  now?' 

*  Yes,  I  believe  so.  Colonel  Shakerley  thinks 
he  got  lost  on  the  moor  beyond  the  garden,  and 
that  most  likely  he  died  there.  The  men  who 
helped  in  the  search  say  they  might  have  missed 
him,  but  I  could  not  have  done  so.  No  one 
knows  how  I  looked  for  him.  Day  after  day 
and  night  after  night  I  wandered  over  that 
dreary,  desolate  moorland,  till  I  seemed  to  know 
the  shape  of  every  stone,  and  the  look  of  every 
tuft  of  heather.  Every  strange  unlikely  place 
which  they  might  have  thought  it  useless  to 
search,  I  searched ;  I  sought  in  every  crevice  of 
the  rocks,  and  felt  in  every  stagnant  pool.' 

She  spoke  in  a  low  voice,  and  made  an  effort 
to  appear  calm,  but  De  Rohan  saw  she  was 
deeply  agitated.  He  was  silent  for  a  time,  and 
then  said, 

'  I  think  you  will  see  him  again — such  strange 
things  happen  in  that  way.' 

'I  think  so,'  Lady  Margaret  replied;    'but 

VOL.  I.  I 
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when  and  how  ?  Those  who  took  him  from  me 
must  have  been  very  bad  and  wicked — none 
but  the  worst  people  could  do  such  a  thing. 
They  may  have  made  him  like  one  of  them- 
selves. How  could  he  grow  up  pare  and  good 
with  no  one  to  teach  him  what  is  right  V 

'You  will  teach  him  when  you  meet  again,' 
said  De  Rohan,  speaking  with  unusual  earnest- 
ness, *  only  don't  be  afraid  of  him,  and  don't 
expect  too  much  of  him  at  first.  1  am  sure  you 
will  not  find  it  difficult  to  win  his  love.' 

'  Is  the  fellow  pleading  for  himself,  I  wonder  V 
thought  Geoffrey,  who  had  listened  with  deep 
interest  to  the  conversation. 

6 1  shall  try  to  be  a  good  mother  to  him,'  said 
Lady  Margaret,  smiling,  though  her  eyes  were 
filled  with  tears,  *  and  perhaps  they  may  not 
have  been  able  to  corrupt  him ;  but,  if  not,  I 
often  think  how  his  heart  must  ache  for  some 
one  to  love  him.' 

4  You  love  him,'  De  Rohan  answered,  sooth- 
ingly, '  and  surely  no  distance  is  so  great  but 
love  can  traverse  it.  Yours  will  be  borne  to  him 
on  the  wings  of  angels  across  a  thousand  seas.' 
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'  Where  on  earth  are  they?'  asked  the  colonel, 
overhearing  the  last  remark. 

De  Rohan  laughed. 

1  You  are  too  practical,  colonel.' 

'  Is  that  possible  V 

'  Oh,  yes ;  I  think  so.  I  hate  practical 
ideas.' 

'  What  do  you  like,  then  V 

'  Everything  that  is  fair  and  beautiful — music, 
poetry,  art ' 

At  this  moment  the  doors  leading  into  the 
dining-room  were  thrown  open. 

Lady  Margaret  rose  at  once. 

'lam  afraid  dinner  is  a  practical  idea,'  she 
said,  smiling;  'but  we  have  not  learnt  to  live 
on  art  yet/ 

So  speaking,  she  took  the  count's  arm,  and 
led  him  into  the  dining-room.  The  colonel  had 
given  his  to  the  elder  Miss  Whitehead,  Geoffrey 
took  the  younger  lady,  and  Bernard  followed 
with  his  cousin. 

The  dining-room  at  the  Hall  was  a  long,  low, 
handsomely-furnished  apartment,  larger  and 
much  more   modern    than   the    drawing-room. 
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Lady  Margaret  liked  to  see  all  her  best  glass 
and  silver  in  constant  use,  and  now  the  table 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  spread  for  a  prince  of 
royal  blood.  The  curtains  were  drawn  back 
from  the  windows,  and  the  gathering  twilight 
mingled  with  the  pale  glitter  of  candles,  placed 
in  elaborate  candlesticks  of  bronze  and  gold. 
Flowers  bloomed  everywhere  in  extravagant 
profusion,  the  air  was  filled  with  the  scent  of 
them,  and  every  sound  was  hushed. 

'  I  call  this  art,'  De  Rohan  said,  as  he  led  his 
hostess  to  her  seat. 

'What  do  you  think  of  him,  sister?'  asked 
Miss  Betty,  as  they  were  driving  home.  '  I 
think  he  is  very  beautiful.' 

*  So  is  a  peacock/  replied  Miss  Whitehead, 
drily. 

'  Well,  he  is  rather  conceited,'  admitted  Miss 
Betty ;  '  but  he  is  very  fascinating.  Don't  you 
think  so  V 

To  which  observation  Miss  Whitehead  re- 
turned a  like  laconic  answer. 

'  So  is  a  serpent.' 
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Miss  Betty  fell  to  musing. 

She  had  spent  a  very  happy  evening  at  the 
Hall,  and  it  was  chiefly  to  De  Rohan  she  owed 
her  enjoyment.  It  was  a  long  time  since  a 
young  man  had  cared  to  talk  to  her  as  he  had 
done,  and  something  in  his  manner  brought 
back  to  memory  the  sweet  days  that  were  gone 
by  for  ever.  The  days  when  she  and  her  boy- 
lover  had  wandered  side  by  side  along  the 
country  lanes,  or  lingered  in  the  garden  after 
sunset. 

There  were  people  who  said  Lieutenant 
Shakerley  had  treated  Miss  Betty  badly,  but 
Miss  Betty  herself  did  not  think  so.  The  only 
bit  of  romance  she  had  ever  known  had  come 
through  him,  and  it  was  the  one  thing  which 
had  kept  her  from  growing  hard  and  cross- 
grained  like  her  sister.  She  had  been  so  many 
years  older  than  he  was  that  she  had  never  ex- 
pected the  romance  to  end  differently.  Still  it 
had  been  a  bitter  day  when  the  young  man 
told  her  of  his  engagement  to  Lady  Georgina, 
and  it  was  not  without  a  struggle  that  she 
succeeded  in  hiding  her  disappointment  so  that 
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their  friendship  might  continue.  But  she  had 
hidden  it,  and  he  never  forgot  her.  Even  in 
the  letter  he  wrote  to  his  young  wife,  when  he 
lay  dying  on  the  far-off  battlefield  there  was  a 
mention  of  her. 

'  My  love  to  Miss  Betty,'  he  wrote ;  and  Lady 
Georgina,  who  thoroughly  understood  her  hus- 
band and  knew  no  jealousy,  herself  delivered 
the  message  with  her  arms  round  Miss  Betty's 
neck,  and  her  head  resting  on  her  shoulder. 

With  these  memories  passing  through  her 
mind,  her  sister's  last  remark  displeased  hei> 
and  she  asked,  rather  sharply, 

'  Do  you  think  he  is  wicked  V 

i  I  think  he  is  dangerous.' 

'  But  he  is  so  young,'  pleaded  Miss  Betty. 

'  Sister,  are  you  already  taken  in  the  gin  V 
solemnly  asked  Miss  Whitehead. 

'I  don't  think  I  quite  know  what  you  mean,' 
Miss  Betty  replied,  looking  rather  frightened. 

Probably  Miss  Whitehead  did  not  know 
either ;  at  any  rate,  she  did  not  explain. 

'  I  shall  warn  dear  Lady  Margaret/  she  said,, 
after  a  pause. 
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*  Would  it  not  be  as  well  to  wait  until  An- 
tony comes  home?  he  would  know  so  much 
more  about  him  than  we  do,'  suggested  Miss 
Betty. 

Her  sister  was  silent  for  some  time,  and,  when 
the  carnage  was  stopping  at  their  own  door, 
said,  as  the  result  of  her  deliberations, 

'Yes,  we  will  wait  until  Antony  comes  home.' 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  TRAGETS. 

De  Rohan  came  to  the  Hall  daily  so  long  as 
the  parrot  lived,  and  when  it  died  Bernard's 
inconsolable  grief  served  as  an  excuse  for 
another  visit. 

Lady  Margaret  had  been  doing  her  best  all 
the  morning  to  comfort  her  son.  She  had  pro- 
mised to  buy  him  innumerable  pets  of  all  kinds, 
but  without  effect.  The  colonel  had  grown 
angry  at  hearing  the  oft-repeated  complaints, 
and  had  threatened  to  have  the  whole  collection 
of  animals  destroyed.     Then  De  Rohan  came. 

He  suggested  that  they  should  give  the  bird 
honourable  burial,  and  soon  Bernard  was  taking 
a  melancholy  pleasure  in  the  funeral  arrange- 
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ments.  Lady  Margaret  gladly  gave  her  ma- 
hogany work-box  to  serve  as  a  coffin.  It  was 
lined  with  white  satin,  and  when  De  Rohan 
pronounced  it  to  be  *  the  thing,'  Bernard  was 
almost  happy.  The  dead  bird  was  reverently 
laid  in  it,  and  borne  to  the  place  of  interment. 

De  Rohan  was  parson  and  clerk,  Bernard 
bearer  and  chief  mourner,  and  Arthur,  the 
under-gardener,  had  been  engaged  to  perform 
the  duties  of  sexton.  The  grave  was  dug  at 
the  foot  of  the  steps  leading  into  the  ravine. 
Colonel  Shakerley  had  requested  that  it  might 
not  be  within  sight  of  the  house  when  he  heard 
they  contemplated  raising  a  marble  tablet  to 
the  parrot's  memory. 

There  was  no  form  of  service  to  be  read,  so 
the  ceremony  was  performed  in  solemn  silence  ; 
garlands  of  flowers  were  thrown  into  the  grave, 
and  Arthur  proceeded  to  fill  in  the  earth,  when 
a  half-stifled  groan  startled  all  three.  Then  for 
the  first  time  they  perceived  they  had  been 
watched. 

An  old  man,  who  was  partly  hidden  amongst 
the   trees,    had   been   an   interested  spectator. 
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The  proceedings  had  moved  him  strangely,  and 
when  the  boys  saw  him  he  seemed  almost  dis- 
tracted with  grief. 

Bernard  clutched  De  Rohan's  arm. 

*  Come  away,  Louis,'  he  entreated ;  '  he 
frightens  me.' 

'  No,'  De  Rohan  said,  '  1  am  going  to  see 
what  is  the  matter  with  him.  Don't  be  foolish, 
Bernard.     Let  me  go.' 

He  shook  him  off,  and  sprang  across  the  rivu- 
let ;  but  the  old  man  evidently  wished  to  avoid 
the  encounter.  As  soon  as  he  knew  he  had 
been  seen,  he  slunk  away,  and  lost  himself 
amongst  the  trees.  De  Rohan  did  not  follow 
him. 

'  Poor  old  man  !'  he  said.  '  1  wonder  what  is 
the  matter  with  him.' 

'  Oh,  he  is  mad,'  Bernard  said,  '  quite  mad. 
Don't  talk  of  him.' 

He  put  his  hand  to  his  head  with  a  bewil- 
dered, frightened  air,  and  was  trembling  vio- 
lently. De  Rohan  had  never  before  seen  him 
so  affected.  He  was  puzzled  and  alarmed,  but 
'began  to  talk  in  a  quick,  rapid  manner,  hoping 
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to  distract  Bernard's  thoughts  from  the  old 
man. 

'  Did  you  ever  go  blackberrying,  Bernard?' 
he  asked.  '  I  went  yesterday  with  some  of  the 
village  children.  We  got  such  a  lot.  I  am  in- 
vited to  tea  at  three  different  houses  on  Sunday 
to  taste  the  jam.' 

Bernard  began  to  look  interested. 

1  Shall  you  go  V  he  asked. 

I  Yes,  I  mean  to  go  to  all  three: 

*  Mother  doesn't  like  us  to  go  out  to  tea  on 
Sunday,'  said  Bernard,  dubiously. 
De  Rohan  smiled. 

I I  have  no  mother,  you  see/ 

1  Should  you  like  to  have  one,  Louis  V 

6  Yes,  if  she  was  like  yours.  But  I  say, 
Bernard,  let  us  go  and  gather  some  blackberries 
this  afternoon.' 

'And make  jam?' the  lad  asked,  with  spark- 
ling eyes. 

'  I  don't  know  about  making  the  jam.  It  isn't 
half  so  nice  as  getting  the  fruit :  it  bubbles  up 
and  splashes  one's  ringers,  and  the  spoon  gets 
sticky,  and  the  fire  scorches  one's  face.' 
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*  Have  you  made  it  often  ?  You  seem  to  know 
all  about  it.' 

'  I  had  to  stir  it  sometimes  when  I  lived  with 
my  father.     Will  you  come  this  afternoon?' 

'  Oh,  yes ;  of  course  I'll  come.  Should  we  ask 
Geoff  and  Daisy  ?' 

*  Yes,  certainly/  This  time  it  was  De  Rohan's 
eyes  that  sparkled. 

They  found  Daisy  in  the  garden,  reading. 
The  count  lifted  his  hat  as  he  came  towards 
her. 

'  Bernard  and  I  are  going  on  a  blackberry- 
gathering  expedition,  Miss  Shakerley,'  he  said. 
*  Will  you  come  V 

'  Oh,  I  should  like  it  above  all  things.  I  have 
been  wanting  something  to  do  all  day.  Will 
you  wait  a  minute  V 

She  tripped  lightly  into  the  drawing-room  to 
consult  her  aunt. 

'Ask  Geoff  to  come,  Daisy,  if  he  is  there,' 
Bernard  shouted. 

Geoffery  was  there,  and  said  he  was  delighted. 
Lady  Margaret  gave  a  willing  consent  for 
Daisy,  only  requesting  they  would  not  be  late 
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home.  She  often  felt  the  girl  was  left  too  much 
alone,  and  had  more  than  once  thought  of  en- 
gaging a  companion  for  her,  but  this  Daisy  her- 
self always  opposed. 

They  were  soon  ready,  and  set  off,  a  very 
merry  party.  Bernard  earned  a  can  for  the  fruit. 

I  It  would  have  been  better  if  we  had  brought 
two  cans,'  Daisy  said,  when  they  had  gone  a 
little  way. 

I I  fancy  we  have  brought  one  too  many  as  it 
is,'  Geoffrey  answered,  smiling. 

'  Yes,  I  am  afraid  the  blackberries  don't  seem 
very  plentiful,  but  perhaps  we  shall  find  more 
further  on.' 

'Do  you  care  about  the  blackberries,  Miss 
Shakerley?1  De  Rohan  asked. 

'  Of  course, — don't  you  ?' 

1  Not  in  the  least.' 

'What  did  you  come  for  then,  Louis?' 
Bernard  inquired,  with  genuine  astonishment. 

The  young  man  laughed — a  rather  embar- 
rassed laugh. 

'Bernard,  my  boy,  you  are  very  much  too 
practical.' 
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They  walked  on  in  silence  for  a  little  way ; 
then  Daisy,  who  was  rather  in  advance  of  the 
others,  stopped  before  a  garden  gate  to  admire 
a  bed  of  roses. 

*  Aren't  they  lovely  ?'  she  exclaimed, 
4  especially  that  big  red  one.  I  should  like 
it.' 

'  I'll  get  it  for  yon,'  De  Rohan  said,  with  his 
hand  upon  the  gate. 

<  Oh  no,  you  mustn't/  she  answered,  laughing, 
*  you  might  be  caught,  and  just  think  of  all  that 
might  lead  to.  We  should  be  like  Beauty  and 
the  Beast.' 

The  young  man  laughed. 
1  Rather  hard  on  me,'  he  said. 
'  Why?'  asked  Daisy.     '  You  wouldn't  be  the 
Beast,  you  know.' 

<  Who  then  V 

'Beauty's  father,  I  suppose.  He  stole  the 
rose.' 

'  That's  worse,'  said  De  Rohan,  deprecatingly. 
'  1  would  rather  be  the  Beast.  Love  changed 
him  into  a  prince,  you  know,  and  he  married 
Beauty.      AVhat  would  you   have   done,   Miss 
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Shakerley,  if  you  had  been  in  Beauty's  place 
when  the  Beast  asked  her  to  be  his  wife  V 

8  Said  no,'  Daisy  answered,  promptly. 

'  Then  the  Beast  might  never  have  become  a 
prince.  Are  you  sure  you  would  not  have 
given  him  a  chance  V 

He  was  perfectly  serious  now,  and  almost 
wistful. 

*  It  would  have  been  so  dreadful  if  he  had  not 
changed,  you  see,'  answered  Daisy  lightly,  and 
walked  on  again. 

They  had  not  proceeded  more  than  a  step  or 
two  when  they  were  arrested  by  hearing  a 
voice  near  them  exclaim, 

'  Get  some  for  her,  Josslyn/ 

A  young  man  of  almost  gigantic  stature 
sprang  into  the  midst  of  the  rose-bushes,  and,  as 
he  began  ruthlessly  to  gather  the  fairest  of  the 
flowers,  he  called  to  the  blackberrying-party  to 
*  wait  a  bit '  in  a  stentorian  voice. 

They  all  paused,  and  had  time  to  mark  that 
he  was  a  handsome,  comely  young  fellow  in 
spite  of  his  great  size  ;  dark-complexioned  and 
much  sun-burnt;  good-tempered  looking,  though 
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his  face  showed  that  he  could  be  determined, 
perhaps  even  obstinate.  His  dress  was  care- 
less to  the  verge  of  slovenliness,  and  particu- 
larly loose  and  open  at  the  throat. 

<  I  am  afraid  he  is  the  Beast,'  De  Rohan  said, 
with  a  sigh  that  was  only  half  affected. 

'  Yes,  I  think  he  must  be,'  Dais}r  replied  in- 
nocently, as  the  young  man  came  towards  them, 
blushing,  and  with  the  roses  in  his  hand. 
'Thank  you  so  much,'  she  continued,  taking 
the  flowers  over  the  garden  gate.  *  They  are 
very  beautiful,  but  I  am  afraid  you  have  robbed 
yourself.' 

1  No,  I  don't  care  about  them/  he  said.  An 
answer  which  was  not  true  now,  whatever  it 
might  have  been  half-an-hour  ago. 

Judged  by  the  quantity  of  fruit  gathered, 
the  expedition  might  reasonably  be  called  a 
failure.  Bernard  alone  was  conscientious  enough 
to  put  all  he  could  find  into  the  can,  the  others 
ate  the  big  ones  and  threw  the  little  ones 
away.  The  time  passed  pleasantly,  however, 
and  they  were  all  sorry  when  Geoffrey  pointed 
out  the  dark  clouds  that  were  gathering,  and 
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said   that   he  heard   thunder   in   the    distance. 

It  was  certainly  going  to  be  wet,  so  they 
started  at  once  for  a  quick  march  home.  The 
storm  overtook  them,  however,  and  by  the 
time  they  reached  the  garden  of  roses  great 
drops  were  falling. 

Josslyn  was  at  the  gate,  apparently  watching 
for  them. 

1  Come  in  and  shelter  a  bit,'  he  said,  '  it  will 
soon  be  fine  again.' 

They  gladly  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
followed  the  young  man  into  a  pleasant,  but 
very  untidy  sitting-room. 

A  girl,  about  Daisy's  age,  or  a  little  older, 
whom  Josslyn  introduced  as  his  sister,  was 
lying  on  the  sofa.  She  did  not  rise,  but  wel- 
comed them  kindly,  whilst  her  brother  found 
chairs. 

'  Violet  is  a  great  invalid,  so  there  is  no  one 
to  fix  things  but  me,'  he  said,  apologetically, 
addressing  himself  to  Daisy. 

The  girl  could  hardly  repress  a  smile  as  she 
wondered  how  long  it  was  since  he  had  *  fixed ' 
anything.  The  room  was  a  revelation  to  her. 
VOL.  I.  K 
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She  had  visited  poor  people,  and  had  sometimes 
found  their  houses  dirty  and  untidy,  but  that 
was  quite  different.  They  were  used  to  it  and 
did  not  seem  to  mind,  perhaps  they  could  not 
help  it,  for  their  possessions  were  often  few  and 
shabby.  Here  the  furniture  was  good,  there 
were  many  really  pretty  things  in  the  room, 
and  the  occupants  were  evidently  gentlefolk. 

Whilst  Daisy  sat  wondering  if  they  kept 
any  servants,  and,  if  they  did,  how  it  came  to 
pass  they  let  the  place  get  into  such  a  state, 
Josslyn  was  talking  in  his  clear,  loud  voice. 
He  did  not  seem  to  mind  the  disorder  in  the 
least,  but  his  sister  looked  ashamed  and  dis- 
tressed at  being  caught. 

'I  am  afraid  you  will  think  we  are  very  un- 
tidy people,'  she  was  saying  to  young  Wriothes- 
ley,  who  had  drawn  his  chair  up  to  her  sofa. 
\  My  back  has  been  so  bad  all  day  I  could  not 
do  anything.' 

*  Never  mind  the  room,'  Geoffrey  answered, 
kindly.  'We  are  much  obliged  to  you  for 
sharing  it  with  us  whilst  the  storm  lasts.  It 
is  raining  very  heavily  now.' 
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Violet's  dark  eyes  followed  bis  in  the  direction 
of  the  window. 

'  Yes,'  she  said,  '  but  it  has  been  a  beautiful 
day,  has  it  not  V 

'  Very.     Have  you  been  out?' 

4 No;  Josslyn  wanted  to  take  me,  but  I  did 
not  care  to  go.' 

*  You  have  been  reading/  said  Geoffrey, 
stooping  to  pick  up  a  book  that  lay  on  the 
floor  beside  her  couch. 

'Yes,  it  is  my  favourite  pastime.  Here  is 
father.' 

To  the  surprise  of  everyone,  Geoffrey  greeted 
the  old  gentleman,  who  had  just  entered,  famili- 
arly by  name. 

'Is  this  more  than  a  passing  shower,  Air. 
Tragetf  he  asked,  glancing  at  the  window, 
against  which  the  rain  was  pattering. 

Mr.  Traget  laughed  pleasantly. 

'  You  may  as  well  resign  yourself  to  your 
present  quarters,'  he  said. 

'  I  am  more  than  resigned/  Geoffrey  assured 
him  with,  a  smile,  '  but  if  you  have  anyone  who 
could  go  to  Hillcrest  for  me,  I  should  like  to 
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send  for  the  carriage.     They  will  be  anxious 
about  us  at  home.' 

*  Cupid  could  take  a  note,'  said  Josslyn,  be- 
ginning to  search  for  pen  and  ink. 

When  these  were  found,  without  much,  diffi- 
culty considering  the  disorder  of  the  room,  he 
opened  the  door,  and,  putting  his  head  into  the 
hall,  roared, 

'Cupid.' 

No  one  answered,  but  Josslyn  seemed  satis- 
fied, as  indeed  he  had  every  reason  to  be,  that 
the  person  so  named  must  have  heard.  He 
shut  the  door  and  returned  to  his  place  by  Daisy. 

In  course  of  time  a  black  boy  appeared.  He 
was  a  decidedly  ugly  boy ;  his  manners  were 
curious,  and  his  apparel  deficient.  He  took  the 
note  in  silence,  and  turned  it  about  in  his  fingers 
in  a  careless  fashion  whilst  Geoffrey  told  him 
what  to  do  with  it. 

6  Do  you  understand  ?'  Josslyn  asked,  as  he 
was  leaving  the  room. 

Cupid  nodded. 

*  Then  go,  and  be  quick  back ;  and,  I  say, 
put  a  coat  on  first.' 
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The  boy  nodded  again,  and  went  out  bang- 
ing the  door  behind  him. 

'  It  was  a  craze  of  Josslyn's  to  bring  him  to 
England  with  us,'  said  Violet,  half  apologeti- 
cally, as  Geoffrey  returned  to  his  place  at  her 
side.  '  I  should  much  prefer  to  have  more 
ordinary  servants.' 

*  His  name  is  the  strangest  part  of  him,'  said 
Geoffrey,  smiling.     'How  did  he  come  by  it  V 

'  I  don't  know.  He  brought  it  with  him,  and 
it  is  no  use  asking  him  anything.' 

4  Does  he  never  speak  V 

4  Never,  and  only  Josslyn  understands  his 
signs.  He  was  living  with  people  who  treated 
him  very  cruelly,  and  Josslyn  took  pity  on  him ; 
but  I  know  nothing  of  his  history/ 

1 1  should  imagine  your  brother  is  very  good- 
natured,'  said  Geoffrey,  with  a  smile. 

'  He  is  indeed,'  answered  Violet,  in  a  sweeter 
tone.  'No  one  can  tell  how  kind  till  they  have 
been  ill  as  I  have  been.' 

An  elderly  woman  now  entered  with  tea- 
things,  and  Josslyn  turned  to  his  sister. 

'  Will  you  make  tea  for  us,  Vi,  or  must  I  V 
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'  I  can  make  it,'  Violet  said,  and  rose  and  took 
her  place  at  the  table  with  but  very  little  assist- 
ance from  her  brother. 

As  he  stayed  to  arrange  the  cushions  on  her 
chair,  even  Josslyn  was  struck  with  her  beauty. 
It  was  a  long  time  since  she  had  looked  so  welL 
Her  cheeks  were  glowing  with  something  of 
their  old  brilliant  colour,  and  the  lustre  of  her 
clear  blue  eyes — bright  with  a  newly-awakened 
interest — was  only  partly  veiled  by  the  long 
dark  lashes  that  almost  swept  her  cheek.  She 
wore  her  hair  cropped  like  a  boy's,  and  it  suited 
her  well.  It  was  black  hair,  and  had  reached 
far  below  her  waist  until  one  day  she  cut  it  off 
in  a  rage,  because  no  one  came  to  dress  it  for 
her,  and  she  was  too  ill  to  do  it  herself. 

She  had  always  been  particular  about  her 
dress,  and,  whatever  her  room  might  be,  she 
herself  was  always  neat.  As  she  took  her 
place,  she  saw  the  looks  of  admiration  her 
beauty  occasioned,  and  they  lent  her  additional 
power  to  please. 

Quite  a  sumptuous  tea  had  been  prepared, 
and  plenty  seemed  to  be  the  law  which  applied 
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to  everything.  There  were  no  plates  of  thin 
bread  and  butter,  such  as  one  is  accustomed  to 
see  at  afternoon  teas  in  these  days  of  refine- 
ment :  cakes  of  all  descriptions  were  piled  one 
on  the  top  of  another,  and  the  glass  dishes  were 
filled  full  of  jam.  Nor  was  this  profusion  alto- 
gether unnecessary.  Josslyn's  appetite  was  by 
no  means  small,  and  though  his  father  took  no- 
thing but  dry  toast,  on  which  he  scraped  the 
butter  noisily,  he  had  a  good  deal  of  it.  The 
guests  were  likewise  hungry  after  their  walk, 
and  were  quite  ready  for  tea. 

Afterwards  they  sat  round  the  fire,  and  talked 
till  the  carriage  was  announced.  Then  Daisy 
rose  to  take  leave  of  Violet. 

1  Will  you  let  me  drive  you  out  some  day?' 
she  asked.  'I  have  a  carriage  and  two  little 
ponies  of  my  own.  I  should  like  to  take  you  so 
much.' 

This  proposal  was  not  taken  in  the  kind  way 
in  which  it  was  offered — partly  because  Violet 
had  a  habit  of  thinking  every  kindness  was  in- 
tended to  show  pity  for  her  lameness,  and  she 
hated  pity,  or  thought  she  did  ;  and  partly  be- 
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cause  she  thought  the  young   lady  before  her 
wished  to  show  off  her  superior  advantages. 

'  You  are  very  kind,'  she  said,  '  but  since  my 
accident  I  have  been  so  nervous.' 

*  And  you  think  you  would  be  afraid  of  my 
driving,'  said  Daisy,  with  a  smile.  *  If  that  is 
all,  Geoffrey  would  take  us.  Wouldn't  you, 
Geoff?'  turning  to  her  cousin. 

1  Take  you  where  V  asked  Geoffrey. 

'  Miss  Traget  would  go  for  a  drive  with  me, 
only  she  dare  not  trust  me  with  the  reins,  and 
you  know  it  isn't  quite  safe.  I  let  Gipsy  run 
away  last  week.' 

' 1  shall  be  very  pleased,'  the  young  man 
answered,  promptly. 

Violet  was  conquered.  The  delight  of  re- 
newing her  conversation  with  AVriothesley  was 
too  great  to  be  lightly  set  aside.  She  accepted 
graciously,  and  when  she  was  alone  found  her- 
self wondering  whether  it  was  the  pleasure  of 
serving  his  pretty  cousin,  or  the  prospect  of 
seeing  her  again,  that  had  called  forth  the 
peculiarly  sweet  smile  with  which  the  young 
man  consented  to  accompany  them. 
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'I  think  they  are  the  nicest  people  I  ever 
met,'  said  Daisy,  as  they  were  driving  home.  '  I 
have  been  trying  to  persuade  Jossyln  to  go 
into  the  Army  :  he  was  in  a  volunteer  corps  or 
something  when  he  was  abroad.  One  can  ima- 
gine him  leading  a  forlorn  hope,  and  cheering 
on  his  men  with  that  splendid  voice  of  his.' 

lI  thought  the  crack  of  doom  had  surely 
come  when  he  called  Cupid,'  remarked  De 
Rohan,  irreverently. 

'  Don't  be  satirical,'  said  Daisy.  i  I  like  him 
very  much,  better  than  his  sister,  I  think ;  but 
Geoff  kept  her  all  to  himself.  What  did  you 
talk  about,  Geoff  V 

1  Books,  chiefly.  She  is  very  clever,  and 
seems  to  be  desirous  to  learn  more.' 

'  Oh  !'  said  Daisy,  pursing  up  her  mouth  with 
a  look  of  pretty  horror. 

1  She  is  very  beautiful,'  said  De  Rohan  ;  '  but 
she  does  not  look  altogether  like  an  English- 
woman.' 

1  Her  mother  was  an  Andalusian,'  Geoffrey 
replied.  '  I  believe  she  was  considered  a  great 
beauty.' 
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'  Why,  Geoff,  what  do  you  know  about  them  7 
asked  Daisy,  surprised. 

Before  the  young  man  could  answer,  Bernard 
suddenly  exclaimed, 

'  We  have  forgotten  the  blackberries.' 

They  all  laughed,  except  the  boy,  who 
seemed  to  take  the  matter  seriously. 

'  Shall  we  go  back  for  them  V  enquired 
Daisy. 

*  It  would  be  of  no  use  now/  said  De  Rohan, 
regretfully.  '  Depend  upon  it  that  young  giant 
has  eaten  them  all  long  since.' 

This  was  in  reality  the  case.  Josslyn  had 
eaten  them,  wondering  all  the  time  which  had 
been  gathered  by  Daisy's  dainty  little  fingers. 
Not  unnaturally  he  ascribed  the  best  and 
sweetest  to  her,  thereby  wronging  Bernard. 

'  Where  were  you  during  the  storm  V  asked 
Lady  Margaret,  when  they  were  at  dinner. 

'  At  Mr.  Traget's,'  said  Geoffrey.  '  Do  you 
remember  him,  uncle?  He  says  he  remembers 
you.' 

'WillTragetT  the  colonel  replied.  'Yes,  I 
remember  him  well." 
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8  He  has  not  been  to  see  us  since  we  came 
here,  has  he  ?'  Daisy  asked. 

'No,  we  quarrelled  just  before  he  went 
abroad,  and  I  have  not  seen  him  since ;  but,  if 
he  likes  to  make  it  up,  I  am  willing.' 

;  I  remember  seeing  a  Dr.  Traget  when  I  was 
a  boy,'  Geoffrey  said.  '  I  suppose  he  is  the 
man.' 

1  Yes,'  the  colonel  replied.  '  He  was  very 
clever  as  a  surgeon,  but  gave  up  practice 
after  his  brother  died.  It  was  a  great  mistake. 
I  told  him  so  very  plainly  at  the  time,  that  was 
how  we  came  to  quarrel.' 

■  Why  did  he  do  it  V 

'  Oh,  it  is  a  long  story.  He  had  a  younger 
brother  to  whom  he  was  warmly  attached  ;  the 
lad  met  with  an  accident  which  rendered  an 
operation  necessary,  and  would  let  no  one  per- 
form it  but  Will.  It  was  not  successful,  and 
Traget  took  it  very  much  to  heart.  He  could 
not  endure  the  profession  afterwards.' 

1  One  can  hardly  wonder  at  that,'  Lady 
Margaret  said.  'I  always  felt  considerable 
sympathy  for  him  myself.' 
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'Of  course,'  the  colonel  admitted;  'but  he 
would  have  got  over  the  feeling  in  time,  and 
medical  men  speak  slightingly  of  him  since  he 
deserted  their  ranks.' 
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CHAPTER  VII 

THE  QUEEN  OF  HEARTS. 

Mr.  Traget  had  been  fifteen  years  in  Australia, 
and  was  doing  prosperously,  when  his  daugh- 
ter's accident  and  his  own  advancing  years 
decided  him  to  return  to  England.  For  twelve 
months  he  was  something  of  a  rover,  then  hear- 
ing that  the  old  home  at  Hillcrest — where  he 
had  lived  when  a  boy,  and  where  the  brief 
period  of  his  married  life  had  been  spent — 
was  to  be  sold,  he  became  the  immediate  pur- 
chaser. He  had  been  in  residence  only  a  few 
weeks  when  Colonel  Shakerley  returned  to  the 
Hall. 

Josslyn  found  the   change    irksome,  and  oc- 
casionally longed  for  the  free  Australian  life  ; 
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but  his  father  and  Violet  needed  him,  so  he 
made  the  best  of  things  and  was  rarely  heard  to 
grumble. 

On  the  morning  succeeding  the  storm  he  rose 
early,  and  after  a  hasty  toilet  went  downstairs 
to  make  coffee  for  his  father.  The  old  gentle- 
man was  unusually  talkative  over  breakfast. 
Daisy's  pretty  face  and  figure  had  made  quite 
an  impression  on  him,  but  though  his  son  had 
plenty  to  say  about  their  other  visitors,  he  be- 
came most  unaccountably  shy  when  the  young 
lady  was  mentioned.  He  felt  glad  when  he 
could  supply  his  father  with  the  morning  paper 
and  leave  him  to  peruse  it  alone. 

Then,  after  he  had  twice  rung  the  bell  with- 
out bringing  anyone  to  answer  it,  he  took  his 
sister's  breakfast  to  her  room.  Violet  rarely 
came  down  so  early.  He  found  her  awrake,  sit- 
ting up  with  a  shawl  round  her  shoulders  and  a 
book  in  her  hand.  She  put  the  volume  down 
open  on  the  pillow,  and  made  room  for  the  tray 
which  he  carried. 

*  Where  is  Martha  V  she  asked,  beginning  to 
stir  the  coffee. 
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*In  one  of  her  tantrums,  I  expect,7  he  an- 
swered, carelessly.  *  She  wouldn't  come  when 
I  rang.' 

f  I  wish  we  could  have  servants  like  other 
people.  Everybody  was  amused  at  Cupid's 
appearance  yesterday.' 

'  I  don't  think  Cu  would  mind  that,'  replied 
Josslyn,  smiling.  '  Wriothesley  tipped  him  half- 
a- crown  for  fetching  the  carriage.' 

For  some  reason,  which  the  young  man  could 
not  make  out,  this  piece  of  information  removed 
the  cloud  that  had  been  gathering  on  his  sister's 
brow.  She  said  no  more,  though  the  subject 
was  usually  a  long  one. 

Josslyn  moved  towards  the  door. 

'/  am  going  to  gather  a  few  more  black- 
berries,' he  said,  '  but  I  will  be  back  in  time  to 
help  you  downstairs.  Shall  I  send  Martha  to 
you?' 

'  Yes,  tell  her  to  come  in  half-an-hour.' 

By  the  time  the  can. was  refilled,  and  Violet 
carried  down  to  her  sofa  and  provided  with  oc- 
cupation, the  young  man  thought  he  might 
venture  to  start. 
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He  felt  just  a  little  nervous  as  he  entered 
the  Hillcrest  grounds.  There  was  a  sort  of 
aristocratic  grandeur  about  them  which  rather 
overawed  him  ;  but  when  he  came  in  sight  of 
his  guests  of  the  previous  day  playing  an 
animated  game  of  tennis  on  one  of  the  smooth 
green  lawns  it  vanished.  They  welcomed  him 
kindly. 

'  I  have  brought  the  blackberries,  you  forgot 
them  last  night,'  he  said,  giving  the  can  to  Daisy, 
who  held  out  her  hand  for  it. 

'  The  blackberries'?'  De  Rohan  asked. 
Josslyn  blushed. 

'Please  don't  mind  him,  Mr.  Traget,'  said 
Daisy,  '  it  is  very  good  of  you  to  bring  them. 
But  what  must  we  do  with  them  V  she  added, 
laughing.     '  We  can't  eat  them  all.' 

'  Make  them  into  tarts  for  us,  Miss  Sbakerley,' 
De  Rohan  said.     '  We  should  eat  them  then.' 

'  1  make  tarts  V  Daisy  exclaimed,  laughing. 
' 1  don't  think  I  could.  I  never  made  a  bit  of 
pastry  in  my  life.' 

'  I  am  sure  it  would  be  the  most  delicious 
ever  made,  if  you  would  only  try.      Don't  you 
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all  think  so  V  he  demanded,  turning  to  the 
others. 

Of  course  they  all  did. 

1 1  should  like  to  make  them,'  Daisy  said,  '  only 
you  must  all  promise  to  eat  one,  whatever  they 
may  taste  like.' 

*  I'll  eat  my  share  and  that  of  anyone  else 
who  turns  faint-hearted,'  De  Rohan  answered, 
recklessly. 

When  she  left  them  Josslyn  was  invited  to 
take  her  place  in  the  game.  One  or  two  setts 
were  played,  but  without  much  interest,  and 
then  De  Rohan  complained  of  fatigue. 

They  were  going  towards  the  house  when 
they  suddenly  came  in  sight  of  an  open  window 
surrounded  by  jessamine  and  virginian  creeper. 
Here  they  saw  Daisy  making  the  tarts  under 
the  supervision  of  a  fat,  good-natured-looking 
woman. 

She  was  so  intent  upon  her  work  that  she  did 
not  notice  them  until  they  had  had  ample  time 
to  admire  the  charming  picture  she  made.  A 
coarse  holland  apron,  the  property  of  the  good- 
natured  woman,  was  pinned    over  her  dainty 

VOL.  I.  L 
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dress,  the  sleeves  of  which  were  turned  back, 
and  her  pretty  round  arms  showed  to  advantage 
beneath  a  cloud  of  flour. 

'  "  The  Queen  of  Hearts  she  made  some  tarts, 
All  on  a  summer's  day,"  ' 

De  Rohan  quoted  softly,  causing  her  to  look 
up  with  a  merry  smile. 

'  "  The  Knave  of  Hearts  he  stole  those  tarts, 
And  took  them  quite  away," ' 

she  added. 

4  Pray  don't  think  I  am  meditating  plunder.' 

*  Don't  you  want  one  V 

'  Not  if  I  shall  have  to  steal  it.  It  was  the 
Knave  of  Hearts  who  stole  those  tarts.  I  want 
to  be  the  king.' 

Geoffrey  looked  curiously  at  the  young  man. 
If  he  were  really  in  love  with  Daisy,  his  manner 
of  wooing  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  peculiar. 
De  Rohan's  face  revealed  nothing,  however, 
and  Daisy  was  demurely  crimping  the  edge  of 
the  pastry,  so  the  remark  was  allowed  to  pass. 

*  I  think  I  have  finished  now/  she  presently 
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said,  '  if  you  will  see  to  the  baking  of  these 
few,  Mrs.  Brown,  and  thank  you  for  the  apron,' 
she  continued,  taking  it  off.  '  I  must  really  go 
and  sit  with  auntie  a  bit.  I  have  scarcely  seen 
her  this  morning.' 

She  was  on  her  way  to  Lady  Margaret's 
parlour  when  she  met  the  young  men.  The 
attraction  had  gone  from  the  open  window, 
and  they  were  in  search  of  other  amuse- 
ment. 

Josslyn  came  to  take  leave  of  her. 

'  Must  you  go  so  soon  V  she  asked. 

'  Yes,  I  promised  Violet  to  be  back  early.' 

•'  It  is  a  beautiful  day,  and  Geoff  has  nothing 
to  do.' 

Geoffrey  uttered  a  mild  protest,  but  his  cousin 
disregarded  it. 

1  Do  you  think  Miss  Traget  would  go  for  a 
drive  with  me  this  afternoon  V  she  continued. 

'  I  would  if  I  were  Miss  Traget.' 

Daisy  laughed. 

'I  am  afraid  I  can't  ask  you.  You  would 
break  my  ponies  down.' 

'  1  hope  I  am  not  expected  to  drive  those 

l2 
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two  wretched  little  animals  of  yours,'  said  Geof- 
frey, who  had  a  genuine  horror  of  his  cousin's 
little  phaeton  and  tiny  ponies. 

'  Oh,  you  may  take  us  in  anything  you  like,' 
the  girl  replied ;  and  then  turning  to  Josslyn, 
added,  *  We  will  drive  past  your  house  about 
three  o'clock,  Mr.  Traget,  and  then,  if  your 
sister  likes  to  come,  she  can.' 

Josslyn  thanked  her,  and  was  leaving  the 
hall  when  Colonel  Shakerley  entered.  Geoifrey 
introduced  him.  Josslyn's  commanding  height 
and  line  carriage  impressed  the  soldier  favour- 
ably. It  was  rarely  he  had  to  look  up  at  any- 
one with  whom  he  conversed,  but  now  the 
younger  man  was  considerably  the  taller  of  the 
two. 

'  He  brought  us  the  blackberries  we  gathered 
yesterday,'  Geoffrey  said. 

'And  Miss  Shakerley  has  made  them  into 
tarts  for  us,'  De  Rohan  added. 

'  Then  you  are  not  thinking  of  going  without 
tasting  them  V  the  colonel  asked  of  Josslyn. 
'  Stay,  and  have  luncheon  with  us.' 

*  I  promised  to  be  home  early  this  morning/ 
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Josslyn  said,  '  but  I  will  come  again  this  after- 
noon, if  I  may.' 

The  colonel  laughed,  but  the  young  man's 
evident  desire  to  come  rather  pleased  him. 

'We  shall  expect  you  to  dinner,  then,'  he 
said,  as  he  passed  into  the  library. 

Lady  Margaret  consented  to  be  one  of  the 
driving-party,  and  at  the  appointed  hour  Geof- 
frey drew  rein  at  Mr.  Traget's  garden  gate,  the 
gravel  -walk  leading  up  to  the  front  door  being 
too  narrow  to  allow  the  carriage  to  pass. 

Violet  was  willing  and  ready  to  come,  and 
her  brother  earned  her  out  and  placed  her  by 
Geoffrey  with  his  usual  care. 

Lady  Margaret  recognised  the  young  man  at 
once  as  the  gentleman  who  had  come  to  her 
assistance  on  the  night  when  she  had  been 
alarmed  by  "Roger  Warwick,  but  she  was  agree- 
ably surprised  to  find  him  so  handsome  and 
engaging. 

When  Violet  was  seated  in  the  carriage,  she 
noticed  with  some  confusion  that  Lady  Mar- 
garet was  sitting  opposite  to  her  on  the  back 
seat  with  Daisy. 
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'I  am  in  your  place,  Lady  Margaret,'  she 
said,  colouring. 

8  No,  my  dear,  you  will  be  more  comfortable 
there,  and  I  have  no  choice.' 

Violet  said  no  more,  but  she  felt  uncomfort- 
able and  even  angry,  as  she  fancied  the 
kindness  was  prompted  by  pity. 

'  We  shall  see  you  to-night,  Traget,'  Geoffrey 
said,  as  he  gathered  up  the  reins. 

'  Yes,  I  hope  so,  thanks,'  Josslyn  replied, 
lifting  his  hat  to  the  ladies,  as  he  closed  the 
garden  gate  and  returned  to  his  work. 

The  drive  proved  more  enjoyable  than  at  first 
seemed  likely.  Wriothesley  divided  his  atten- 
tions pretty  equally  between  his  three  fair 
companions,  and  Violet  soon  began  to  feel  at 
ease. 

They  talked  chiefly  about  the  beauties  of  the 
country  lanes  through  which  they  passed,  of 
the  many  different  kinds  of  flowers  and  ferns  to 
be  fouud  in  the  hedgerows,  and  speculated  on 
the  peculiar  notes  of  the  birds. 

'  We  should  have  De  Rohan  here,'  said  Geof- 
frey, when  he   had  been  appealed  to  once  or 
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twice  in  vain.  '  I  think  he  knows  the  name, 
note,  and  colour  of  almost  every  bird  that 
flies.' 

<  How  very  interesting,'  said  Lady  Margaret. 
'Do  you  think  he  is  clever,  Geoff"?' 

'  Moderately  so.  He  has  dipped  into  a  great 
many  subjects,  and  contrives  to  make  the  most 
of  what  he  know^s.' 

1  I  could  not  imagine  him  working  very  hard,' 
said  Lady  Margaret,  smiling.  «  I  should  rather 
think  some  kind  fairy  brought  knowledge  to 
him,  and  saved  him  the  trouble  of  learning.' 

1  He  has  had  to  work  hard  though,'  said 
Geoffrey;  'he  didn't  begin  till  he  was  thirteen, 
and,  according  to  his  representation,  French 
schoolboys  have  not  so  pleasant  a  time  of  it  as 
we  English  lads.' 

•  Yes,'  said  Lady  Margaret,  suddenly  becom- 
ing serious,  '  I  was  very  much  surprised  the 
other  day.  He  told  me  he  was  only  the  adopt- 
ed son  of  the  late  Count  de  Rohan.  His  parents 
were,  he  thinks,  English  people  in  humble  cir- 
cumstances.    Did  you  know?' 

'  Yes,  he  told  me  when  first  we  met/ 
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'And  don't  you  think  it  was  a  very  extra- 
ordinary thing  for  a  poor  man  to  be  wandering 
about  with  his  only  son  in  foreign  countries 
without  having  any  settled  home,  and  then  to 
give  or  sell  the  child  to  a  French  nobleman, 
and  never  take  any  further  notice  of  him?' 

*  Rather.' 

'  Did  he  tell  you  his  father's  name  V 

'  Warwick.' 

'  Yes,  that  is  what  he  told  me,  and  since  then 
I  have  been  thinking,  can  he  be  Roger  War- 
wick's son  ?  I  know  his  father  gave  out  that 
he  died,  but  then  I  don't  think  he  always  speaks 
the  truth.' 

'  I  thought  of  that,  but  I  don't  think  he 
is  old  enough.  Young  Warwick,  if  he  were 
living,  would  be  four-and-twenty.  De  Rohan 
calls  himself  twenty-two,  but  scarcely  looks  so 
much.' 

'Then  you  think  it  is  impossible?  I  hoped 
it  might  be  so.  Your  uncle  would  have  been 
glad.' 

*  I  think  it  is  unlikely,  but  I  will  make  some 
inquiries   about    him,'   replied    Geoffrey,    once 
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more  pulling  up  before  Mr.  Traget's  garden 
gate. 

The  last  part  of  the  conversation  had  been 
unintelligible  to  Violet,  but  she  had  really  en- 
joyed her  drive,  and  expressed  her  thanks  in  a 
pretty,  graceful  way  that  quite  charmed  Lady 
Margaret. 

'Your  brother  is  going  to  dine  with  us  to- 
night,' she  said  at  parting.  '  Should  you  be 
too  tired  to    come   if  1   sent   the  carriage  for 

your 

'  I  should  like  it  very  much,'  Violet  answered, 
blushing  with  pleasure. 

'Then  I  will  send,  and  if  Mr.  Traget  can 
come  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  him.  He  and 
Colonel  Shakerley  are  old  schoolfellows,  you 
know.  I  want  to  drive  to  Fairlawn  now,  to 
see  the  Miss  Whiteheads,  and  perhaps  it 
would  be  better  for  you  to  rest  for  an  hour  or 
so.' 

Violet  thanked  her  again,  and  went  in  with 
Josslyn,  but  not  to  rest — to  begin  a  very  long 
conversation  with  him  on  what  it  would  be  best 
to  wear. 
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Lady  Margaret  paid  her  visit,  and  returned 
home  only  just  in  time  to  dress  for  dinner. 

'  You  will  see  that  the  carriage  is  sent  for 
Miss  Traget,  Geoff,'  she  said. 

Geoffrey  went  willingly  enough,  and  gave 
the  order  to  the  coachman.  Already  he  had 
begun  to  feel  a  conscious  pleasure  in  Violet's 
society.  He  spent  rather  more  time  than  usual 
over  his  toilet,  and  was  going  to  join  the  ladies, 
when  he  encountered  De  Rohan. 

*  I  have  come,  self-invited,  to  eat  those  tarts,' 
the  young  man  said. 

Geoffrey  laughed. 

'Did  no  one  ask  you  V 

'  No  one ;  may  I  stay  V 

'  Certainly.' 

They  entered  the  drawing-room  together,  and 
a  few  minutes  later  Josslyn  and  his  sister  were 
announced. 

Everyone  was  struck  with  Violet's  beauty  as 
she  entered.  She  was  leaning  on  her  brother's 
arm,  and  walked  very  slowly,  but  without  any 
apparent  lameness.  From  no  love  of  display, 
but  simply  because  she  had  formed  a  very  ex- 
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aggerated  idea  of  the  splendour  of  the  Hall,  she 
had  arrayed  herself  in  a  dress  that  might  almost 
have  been  worn  at  a  Court  ball.  It  had  once 
belonged  to  her  Andalusian  mother,  as  had 
also  the  brilliants  clasped  round  her  neck  and 
arms. 

She  formed  a  marked  contrast  to  Daisy  in  her 
plain  white  muslin,  with  no  ornaments,  except 
one  of  the  roses  Josslyn  had  given  her  the  day 
before.  She  had  pinned  it  in  her  dress  thought- 
lessly enough,  and  would  have  been  surprised 
had  anyone  told  her  that  the  blush  which  passed 
over  the  young  man's  sunburnt  face  was  oc- 
casioned by  seeing  it  there. 

When  Josslyn  had  placed  his  sister  in  a  seat 
near  Lady  Margaret  he  looked  for  an  instant  as 
if  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  himself,  and 
was  glad  when  De  Rohan  called  him  to  give  an 
opinion  on  a  picture  he  was  drawing  on  the 
back  of  a  piece  of  music. 

De  Rohan  had  learnt  the  art  of  setting  people 
at  ease,  and  Josslyn  soon  forgot  his  momentary 
embarrassment  whilst  watching  the  rapid  move- 
ments of  his  pencil. 
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If  the  contrast  between  Violet  and  Daisy  was 
great,  that  between  the  two  young  men  was 
no  less  so.  Josslyn  was  not  accustomed  to 
wearing  evening  dress,  and,  though  he  looked 
remarkably  well  in  it,  he  felt  much  more  at 
home  in  his  ordinary  clothes.  In  spite  of  con- 
siderable opposition  from  Violet  he  had  come 
as  plainly  attired  as  possible.  He  had  objected 
to  having  scent  on  his  handkerchief,  refused  to 
wear  any  rings,  and  had  seriously  annoyed  her 
by  discarding  the  French  patent  slippers  with 
silver  buckles  on  that  she  had  provided  for  the 
occasion. 

De  Rohan  had  all  three,  and  a  pair  of  scarlet 
silk  stockings  in  addition,  which  latter  he  now 
displayed  to  advantage  as  he  sat  on  the  music- 
stool  and  rested  one  leg  on  the  other  to  make  a 
support  for  his  drawing. 

<  What  do  you  think  of  it,  Traget  V 

It  was  a  sketch  of  Daisy  as  they  had  seen  her 
in  the  morning  when  she  was  making  the  tarts. 
She  was  attired  as  the  Queen  of  Hearts,  and 
Geoffrey,  Josslyn,  and  De  Rohan  were  grouped 
round  the  open  window  in  suitable  costumes. 
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'  It's  very  good,  but  why  don't  you  finish  it  ? 
I  can't  tell  which  of  us  is  the  king.' 

'  I  don't  know,'  De  Rohan  answered,  gravely. 
1  Shall  I  ask  Miss  Shakerley  ?' 

He  handed  the  sketch  to  Daisy  as  he  spoke, 
saying, 

'Traget  wants  to  know  which  is  the  king. 
Will  you  crown  his  majesty  V 

'  Certainly  not,'  Daisy  said,  laughing.  '  It  is 
my  last  new  piece  of  music' 

The  dinner-gong  now  sounded,  and  Geoffrey 
approached  Violet.  The  colonel  had  not  yet 
made  his  appearance. 

'  May  I  have  the  pleasure  of  taking  you  in  to 
dinner?'  he  asked,  with  a  winsome  smile,  'or 
would  you  rather  trust  yourself  to  Josslyn?' 

'  Oh,  I  am  much  better  to-night ;  thank  you,' 
the  girl  said,  blushing.  '  The  drive  this  after- 
noon has  made  me  feel  quite  well  again.' 

'  I  am  very  glad,'  the  young  man  answered, 
simply ;  and  then  added,  after  a  pause,  '  We 
must  repeat  the  experiment.' 

Josslyn  had  been  entirely  absorbed  for  the 
last  few  seconds  in  watching  his  sister,  and  now, 
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having  decided  that  Wriothesley  could  help  her 
as  well  as  himself,  he  became  anxious  about  his 
own  position.  Ought  he  to  ask  Miss  Shakerley, 
or  would  Bernard?  De  Rohan  was  already 
leading  Lady  Margaret  to  the  diningrroom,  so 
one  of  them  must. 

Whilst  he  was  deliberating,  Daisy  noticed  his 
embarrassment,  and  coming  forward,  in  a  simple 
girlish  fashion,  said, 

'  Will  you  come  with  me,  Mr.  Traget  V 
It  was  very  nicely  done,  and  Josslyn  would 
have  recovered  his  self-possession  at  once  if 
Bernard,  calling  to  mind  the  conversation  that 
had  taken  place  in  the  morning,  had  not  made 
the  following  unlucky  quotation  : 

'  The  Queen  of  Hearts  to  eat  those  tarts 
Her  royal  husband  led  !' 

The  colonel  joined  them  at  the  dinner-table, 
and  the  conversation  was  desultory, 

'Do  you  know  Mr.  Whitehead  has  come 
home,  Rupert?'  Lady  Margaret  said.  '  I  called 
at  Fairlawn  this  afternoon  and  saw  him.' 

'  I  heard  this  morning,  but  I  have  not  seen 
him.     Is  he  much  altered  V 
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'Not  much,  he  is ' 

'  Bland  and  smooth,'  put  in  Daisy,  thinking 
her  aunt  was  at  a  loss  how  to  describe  him. 

The  colonel  smiled,  and  turned  to  Violet. 

'  Your  father  would  not  come  V  he  said, 
abruptly. 

'  He  said  he  would  rather  not.  He  never  goes 
anywhere  now.' 

'Perhaps  he  has  not  quite  forgiven  me. 
You  know  we  quarrelled  once.' 

'1  think  he  is  afraid  you  have  not  quite  for- 
given him/  she  said. 

'  So  he  sent  you  to  heal  the  breach.  He  is  a 
wise  man.' 

When  the  tarts,  which  everyone  had  come  to 
eat,  were  placed  on  the  table  there  was  a 
moment's  silence.     Daisy  broke  it. 

'  I  put  such  a  lot  of  fruit  in,'  she  said,  ruefully 
contemplating  the  dark  hollow  in  the  centre  of 
one  of  the  tarts.  '  I  wonder  where  it  can  have 
gone  to  ?' 

*  The  Knave  of  Hearts,  you  know,  3Iiss 
Shakerley,'  said  De  Rohan,  lazily.  He  was 
leaning   back   in   his  chair,  and  drawing  pat- 
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terns  on  the  table-cloth  with  a  dessert-spoon, 

'  Oh,  I  don't  think  anyone  would  touch  them/ 
murmured  Lady  Margaret,  who  took  most 
things  seriously. 

'Never  mind,  Daisy/  said  the  colonel,  good- 
naturedly.  '  Perhaps  they  will  not  taste 
amiss/ 

For  a  minute  or  two  there  was  an  unusual 
clatter  of  spoons  against  plates,  and  everyone 
was  busily  engaged  in  grinding  up  hard  crust. 
Then  Bernard  spoke. 

'  Is  it  puff-pastry  or  hard-bake,  Daisy  V  he 
asked. 

Daisy  laughed. 

'I  think  it  is  very  good,'  said  Josslyn, 
vehemently.  '  I  know  I  never  had  any  half  so 
good  before ;'  and,  indeed,  it  was  rather  better 
than  he  got  at  home,  Martha  not  being  a  very 
first-rate  cook.  'May  I  have  another,  Miss 
Shakerley  V  he  added,  after  a  while,  at  which 
De  Rohan  murmured,  sotto  voce, 

'Goodness!  Has  he  got  through  one 
already  V 

'Do   you   really  want   one?'    Daisy    asked, 
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regarding  him  with  mild  astonishment.  'Be- 
cause, you  know,  I  don't  at  all  mind  them 
not  being  appreciated,  and  they  are  not  nice.' 

Josslyn  declared  that  he  did  really  desire  to 
have  another. 

'  Well,  I  must  say  it  is  more  than  I  do,'  said 
Geoffrey,  laughing.  '  How  many  of  these 
things  did  I  engage  to  eat,  Daisy  V 

1  Only  one,'  replied  Daisy,  cheerfully. 

'  And  you  need  not  have  had  that  unless  you 
liked,  Geoff,'  said  Bernard,  '  because  you  know 
Louis  said  he  would  eat  anyone's  share  as  well 
as  his  own.     Didn't  you,  Louis?' 

A  roar  of  laughter  greeted  this  remark,  and 
shortly  after  the  ladies  rose  to  go  into  the 
drawing-room. 

i  Oh,  I  can  manage  quite  well,  indeed  I 
can,'  said  Violet,  blushing,  as  Geoffrey  offered 
his  arm. 

'  I  don't  believe  you  can,'  he  said,  ■  you  had 
better  let  me  help  you.' 

w  You  are  all  very  kind,  and  I  am 
afraid  I  give  a  deal  of  trouble  wherever 
I  go-' 

VOL.  I.  M 
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'  Oh,  it  is  no  trouble,'  he  assured  her, 
smiling.  *  Where  would  you  like  to  sit  ? 
Here?' 

<  Thanks/ 

'Can  I  get  you  anything  else?'  he  asked, 
giving  her  a  footstool. 

*  No,  I  could  not  be  more  comfortable,  thank 
you.' 

She  watched  him  go,  thinking  he  was  the 
handsomest  man  she  had  ever  seen ;  then  she 
wondered  was  he  as  kind  as  this  to  everyone, 
or  was  it  only  to  herself 

Lady  Margaret  came  to  talk  to  her,  and 
Daisy  went  to  the  piano. 

Violet  tried  to  lead  the  conversation,  so  that 
she  might  learn  something  more  about  Geoffrey, 
and  was  successful.  Lady  Margaret  loved  her 
nephew  well  enough  to  enjoy  talking  about 
him.  The  girl  was  very  happy,  but  her  happi- 
ness was  short-lived. 

The  gentlemen  joined  them  just  as  Daisy 
was  finishing  her  waltz,  and  after  a  cursory 
glance  round  the  room  Geoffrey  went  to  the 
piano.     There  was  a  vacant  music-stool,  and  he 
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seated  himself  upon  it,  and  remained  for  some 
time  talking  to  his  cousin,  unconscious  of  the 
misery  he  was  inflicting  on  the  rest  of  the 
company. 

As  Violet  watched  him  her  happiness  went 
like  smoke  before  a  wind.  Her  rich  colour 
paled,  except  for  an  angry  spot  that  burned  on 
either  cheek,  and  she  became  conscious  of  an 
aching  pain  in  her  back.  The  day  had  been 
a  fatiguing  one  for  her,  though  till  now  she  had 
been  too  happy  to  realise  that  she  was  tired. 

Xow  and  again  a  low  laugh  came  from  the 
further  end  of  the  long  drawing-room  where  the 
piano  was,  and  not  only  Violet  heard  it — 
Josslyn  heard  it,  and  looked  at  the  two  with 
hungry  eyes,  at  the  same  time  giving  random 
answers  to  the  colonel's  questions. 

•  What  are  you  and  Daisy  talking  about  ?' 
Lady  Margaret  asked  at  length.  '  Either  give 
us  the  benefit  of  it,  or  sing  something,  Geoff  V 

•Which  would  you  rather?'  he  asked,  begin- 
ning to  turn  over  a  pile  of  music. 

4  Sing  u  The  Bell-ringer,"  '  Daisy  said.  '  I  can 
play  that  pretty  well.' 

M  2 
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*  I  rather  want  to  try  this.  I  don't  think  it 
is  very  difficult ;'  and,  placing  a  piece  of  music 
before  her,  he  began,  with  rare  sweetness  of 
voice  and  distinctness  of  enunciation,  to  sing 
Ciro  Pinsuti's  song,  '  I  Fear  no  Foe.' 

Violet  listened,  and  watched,  and  wondered. 

'  Whose  were  the  eyes  he  longed  to  see  V 

Once  when  he  leaned  forward  to  turn  over 
the  page,  his  coat-sleeve  brushed  against 
Daisy's  cheek.  Then  he  looked  into  her  eyes 
and  smiled,  and  Violet's  wretchedness  was 
complete. 

And  all  the  time  Geoffrey  was  only  thinking 
that  his  cousin's  pastry  was  not  a  good  thing  to 
sing  after.  When  his  sleeve  touched  her  cheek 
it  was  an  accident,  and  the  smile  was  intended 
for  an  apology.  Daisy,  who  knew  him  better 
than  Violet  did,  understood. 

But  Violet  did  not  understand,  and  to  hide 
her  vexation  she  took  a  book  from  the  table. 
It  was  a  volume  of  poems,  and  she  turned 
the  leaves  carelessly,  until  her  eye  fell  upon 
a  verse  with  a  pencil-mark  against  it,  and  she 
read  : 
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'  My  heart,  ev'n  ere  I  saw  those  eyes, 

Seem'd  dooni'd  to  thee  ; 
Kept  pure  till  then  from  other  ties, 

'Twas  all  for  thee,  for  only  thee. 
Like  plants  that  sleep,  till  sunny  May 
Calls  forth  their  life,  my  spirit  lay, 
Till,  touch'd  by  love"s  awak'ning  ray, 

It  liv'd  for  thee,  it  liv'd  for  thee.' 

Then  she  turned  eagerly  to  look  for  the  name, 
and  found  written  on  the  title-page,  very  faintly 
in  lead,  *  Daisy  from  Geoff.'  After  this  she 
tossed  the  book  back  on  the  table  with  an  im- 
patience she  took  no  pains  to  conceal,  and  leaned 
back  with  folded  hands. 

1  You  don't  like  poetry,  Miss  Traget  V  De 
Rohan  said. 

He  was  lounging  on  the  sofa  near  her,  and 
had  been  studying  the  book  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  evening.  He  had  in  fact  marked  the 
verse  which  Geoffrey  would  never  have  dreamed 
of  marking. 

•Not  poetry  of  that  kind,'  she  said.  '  It  is  all 
about  the  heart  and  the  affections.  If  I  wrote 
a  book  I  would  mention  neither.' 

1  I  am  afraid  you  would  be  confined  to  dry 
subjects.     I  like  to  read  about  men  and  women/ 
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*  I  should  write  about  men  and  women,'  she 
said,  '  but  I  should  write  about  the  brain,  not 
the  heart — the  intellect,  not  the  affections.' 

'Do  write  it,  Miss  Traget,'  he  urged.  'It 
would  be  most  interesting  and  quite  new.' 

i  If  I  thought  it  would  be  new  I  would  try, 
one  gets  so  tired  of  the  old  subjects.  But  I 
am  afraid  it  must  have  been  done  before.  You 
know  what  Solomon  says  ?' 

'That  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sunf 
he  inquired,  laughing. 

'  I  fancy  Solomon  must  have  been  very  old 
when  he  wrote  that,'  said  Geoffrey,  cheerfully. 

He  had  left  the  piano  and  Daisy  at  last,  and 
joined  them  in  time  to  hear  the  last  remark. 

'  Wriothesley,  I  leave  you  to  take  up  arms  in 
defence  of  Love  and  Beauty/  said  De  Rohan, 
making  room  for  him  on  the  sofa.  '  Miss  Traget 
would  deprive  the  world  of  both,  and  plant 
knowledge  in  their  place.  I  am  going  to  see 
if  Lady  Margaret  believes  in  witchcraft.' 

Geoffrey  took  his  place  and  tossed  away  the 
cushions  that  had  been  arranged  with  such  an 
eye  to  comfort. 
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'  It  must  be  very  hard  not  to  be  strong,'  he 
said,  looking  after  him. 

Violet  smiled. 

'  I  think  Count  de  Rohan  shams  a  good  deal,' 
she  said.  '  I  don't  believe  he  is  half  as  bad  as 
he  would  have  us  think.' 

'Don't  you?  I  should  imagine  just  the  op- 
posite. No  fellow  could  lounge  about  as  he 
does  without  cause.' 

4  Have  you  seen  any  work  of  this  kind,  Miss 
Traget  V  Daisy  asked,  approaching  them  with  a 
basket  of  fancy-work  in  her  hands. 

Violet  scarcely  noticed  it. 

6  Do  you  think  we  might  have  the  carriage 
soon  ?'  she  said.     '  I  am  very  tired.' 

Geoffrey  went  at  once  to  order  it,  leaving 
his  cousin  to  express  regret,  and  to  hope  she 
would  be  able  to  come  again  before  very 
long. 

When  the  carriage  came  round,  three  very 
miserable  young  people  got  into  it  and  were 
driven  home.  Geoff  and  Daisy  stood  on  the 
door-steps  to  watch  them  off,  and  just  as  the 
carriage  was  disappearing  down  the  avenue  the 
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young  man  put  his  arm  round  the  girl's  waist 
and  drew  her  into  the  house. 

De  Rohan  was  to  be  set  down  at  the ,l  Hillcrest 
Arms,'  and  when  he  left  them  Josslyn  and  Violet 
drove  home  in  silence. 
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CHAPTER  V1I1. 


THE  COLONEL'S  IDEA. 


*  I  DO  like  Sunday  in  the  country,'  said  Daisy, 
leaving  the  window  and  coming  to  the  break- 
fast-table in  obedience  to  a  call  from  her 
aunt. 

;  So  do  I,'  agreed  Lady  Margaret.  '  Who  is 
going  to  church  this  morning?' 

The  question  was  addressed  to  the  colonel, 
who,  however,  was  reading  the  Saturday  Review, 
and  did  not  hear.  Lady  Margaret  was  disap- 
pointed. She  had  hoped  when  he  returned  to 
his  country  home  her  husband  would  also  return 
to  his  good  old  custom  of  accompanying  her  to 
church  at  least  once  on  the  first  day  of  the 
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week.  This  was  the  third  Sunday  on  which  he 
had  silently  refused  to  do  so. 

'  I  am  going,'  said  Geoffrey,  as  the  question 
seemed  likely  to  pass  unanswered.  '  I  want  to 
speak  to  the  organist.' 

'What  do  you  want  to  say  to  him?'  asked 
Daisy. 

'  I  think  of  offering  to  take  his  place  if  he 
has  no  objection  to  resigning  it.  He  plays  so 
badly.' 

*  I  don't  think  he  will  thank  you.' 

'That's  what  I'm  afraid  of;  but  De  Rohan 
assures  me  he  only  plays  because  there  is  no 
one  else  to  do  it,  and  that  he  would  be  very 
glad  to  give  it  up.' 

'Well,  perhaps  he  may,'  said  Daisy,  du- 
biously. 

As  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  the  ladies  left 
the  room  to  get  ready  for  church,  and  Geoffrey 
went  to  the  piano. 

'  I  have  been  thinking,  Geoff,'  the  colonel 
then  said,  clearing  his  throat  and  laying  aside 
his  paper,  '  about  the  young  man  who  was  here 
last  night.' 
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'  Which  young  man  V  asked  Geoffrey.  '  And 
what  about  him  V 

'  Oh  !'  said  the  colonel,  impatiently,  'the  one 
who  calls  himself  Traget,  of  course.  I  wish 
you  would  stop  strumming  on  that  instrument, 
and  attend  to  what  I  am  saying.' 

Geoffrey  took  his  fingers  off  the  keys  obedi- 
ently, and  wheeled  round  on  the  music-stool, 
facing  his  uncle. 

'  Is  there  any  reason  why  he  should  not  call 
himself  Traget  V  he  asked,  smiling. 

'Yes,  the  best  of  reasons.  William  Traget 
never  had  a  son.' 

'Are  you  sure  of  that?1  asked  Geoffrey, 
surprised. 

'  Certain.  I  have  known  Traget  all  my  life, 
or,  at  an}r  rate,  until  he  went  abroad,  and  I 
could  swear  he  had  no  son  then.' 

'  How  long  is  it  since  he  went  V 

'About  sixteen  years.' 

'And  you  are  quite  sure  he  had  no  son  V 

'Positive,'  answered  the  colonel,  in  a  danger- 
ous tone.  He  never  liked  to  be  questioned 
about  any  statement  he  vouchsafed  to  make. 
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4 1  don't  think  Josslyn  knows.' 

4  Probably  not.  I  should  think  it  very  likely 
Traget  would  try  to  keep  him  in  ignorance.' 

4  And  Miss  Traget  V  Geoff  ventured  to  ask, 
after  a  moment's  pause ;  and  he  turned  again  to 
the  piano,  and  played  the  fragment  of  a  hymn 
tune  with  one  hand. 

4  Oh,  she  is  all  right,'  the  colonel  said ;  '  but 
she  is  Traget's  only  child — and  a  very  hand- 
some girl,  too/ 

'We  are  quite  ready,  Geoff,'  said  Daisy, 
appearing  for  a  second  at  the  door. 

'Be  going  on,  then.  I  will  overtake  you 
before  you  are  out  of  the  garden.' 

As  he  spoke,  the  young  man  rose  and  looked 
inquiringly  at  his  uncle.  He  guessed  rightly 
that  there  was  still  something  more  to  be  told. 

4 1  suppose  you  don't  think  Josshm  is  at  all 
like  me?'  the  colonel  presently  asked,  as  he 
watched  Lady  Margaret  and  Daisy  put  up  their 
sun-shades,  and  cross  the  lawn  in  company 
with  Bernard. 

4 1  can't  say  I  do,'  answered  Geoffrey,  smiling. 
'  Why  do  you  ask  V 
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'  Because  I  fancy  there  is  a  resemblance. 
What  age  do  you  suppose  he  is?' 

'  Twenty-two,  I  believe ;  though  he  looks 
more.' 

'  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  to  learn  that  he  is 
under  twenty ;  colonial  life  ages  a  man  so.  But 
we  shall  see.' 

'When?'  asked  Geoffrey,  unable  to  see  to 
what  all  this  was  leading.  '  I  wish  you  would 
be  more  explicit.'' 

The  colonel  was  silent  for  a  minute  or  two, 
then  spoke  in  a  low  voice. 

4  Don't  mention  it  to  anyone  at  present,'  he 
said ;  '  especially  not  to  your  aunt  or  Daisy ; 
but  I  have  an  idea  he  is  my  son.' 

*  Oh,  he  can't  be,'  Geoffrey  exclaimed,  quick- 
ly ;  then  stopped,  remembering  he  had  not  yet 
told  his  uncle  of  his  discovery  concerning  De 
Rohan. 

'  Why  not !  We  have  never  had  any  proof 
of  Louis's  death,  and  Traget  thought  he  owed 
me  a  grudge.  Is  it  impossible  he  should  have 
paid  it  off  by  taking  my  boy  abroad  with  him  1 
He  sailed  on  the  27th  of  August,  and  Louis  was 
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lost  on  the  26th.  I  intend  to  find  out  whether 
Tragetwas  at  Hillcrest  the  day  before  he  sailed. 
His  wife  is  buried  here,  so  there  is  every  pro- 
bability that  he  would  be/ 

Geoffrey  remained  thoughtful  for  a  second  or 
two. 

c  I  wish  it  might  be  so,'  he  said,  *  but  I  am 
afraid  not.' 

4  We  shall  see,'  the  colonel  answered,  smiling. 
*  But  you  had  better  go,  you  will  be  late  as  it 
is.' 

After  Geoffrey  left  him,  he  sat  for  some  time 
thinking  of  his  lost  boy  and  Josslyn ;  then  an 
idea  occurred  to  him,  and  he  went  into  the 
library. 

Here  he  opened  a  desk,  and  taking  from  it 
a  bunch  of  keys,  proceeded  to  fit  one  into  the 
lock  of  an  old-fashioned  cabinet  that  stood  in 
a  dark  corner  of  the  room.  Having  succeeded, 
after  some  little  difficulty,  in  opening  it  he 
rummaged  amongst  its  contents  till  he  found 
a  dusty  roll  of  stiff  drawing-paper.  This  he 
carefully  spread  out  on  the  table  and  exam- 
ined it  curiously.     It  was  a  crayon  sketch,  in- 
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complete,  but  not  without  merit,  of  a  child 
standing  with  his  arms  clasped  round  the  neck 
of  a  big  dog. 

After  bending  over  it  for  some  time,  he  took 
it  to  the  window,  wound  the  blind  up  higher, 
and  holding  the  picture  out  before  him  viewed 
it  in  the  strong  morning  light.  Presently  he 
let  it  fall  on  the  floor  at  his  feet,  and  leaning 
against  the  casement  thought  of  Josslyn  as  he 
had  seen  him  on  the  previous  evening.  Then 
he  tried  to  find  points  of  resemblance  between 
the  man  and  the  child.  This  was  naturally 
difficult,  and  he  rolled  up  the  drawing  with  a 
gesture  of  impatience,  and  was  about  to  replace 
it  in  the  cabinet  when  a  new  thought  seemed 
to  strike  him. 

Once  again  he  spread  it  out  before  him,  but 
this  time  it  was  the  dog  which  engaged  his 
attention.  He  had  suddenly  recollected  how 
attached  the  animal  had  been  to  its  young 
master. 

1  Would  the  hound  remember?'  he  ejaculated, 
as  he  thrust  the  paper  back  into  the  drawer 
and  locked  the  cabinet. 
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Influenced  by  this  thought,  he  took  up  his 
hat  and  went  to  the  stable-yard,  where  there 
was  a  young  man  to  whom  he  addressed  him- 
self. 

'  I  should  like  to  see  the  dogs,  Bob.' 

Bob  looked  considerably  surprised  at  the  re- 
quest. The  colonel  had  never  shown  the  remot- 
est interest  in  the  clogs  before,  and,  indeed, 
the  animals  were  hardly  worth  it.  However, 
he  moved  off  with  alacrity  ;  for,  like  most  peo- 
ple at  Hillcrest,  he  stood  somewhat  in  awe  of 
the  master  of  the  Hall. 

The  colonel  waited  in  silence  till  he  returned 
with  half-a-dozen  animals  of  various  breeds, 
chiefly  pets  of  Bernard's,  and  none  of  them 
very  valuable. 

'  I  don't  see  Jove  amongst  them,'  he  said,  after 
a  hasty  survey. 

'He  has  gone  with  the  young  gentleman 
who  was  here  last  night,  sir,'  Bob  answered, 
not  without  trepidation,  for  he  had  been  dread- 
ing the  question,  and  did  not  know  how  this 
explanation  would  be  received. 

To  his  surprise  the  colonel's  knotted  brows 
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expanded.      He    almost    smiled    as     he    said, 

1  Ah,  indeed !  He  seems  to  have  taken  to 
him,  does  he  ?' 

'He  does  indeed,  sir,  just  as  if  he  had 
known  him  before,  sir;  he  was  that  pleased 
first  time  he  saw  him,7  replied  Bob,  gaining 
confidence. 

1  Ah  !'  murmured  the  colonel,  this  time  in  a 
tone  of  unmistakable  approval.  Then,  with  a 
contemptuous  glance  at  the  yelping  little  crew 
congregated  in  the  middle  of  the  yard,  he 
walked  away.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that 
De  Rohan,  and  not  Traget,  might  be  the  young 
gentleman  referred  to. 

Yet,  at  that  very  time,  Geoffrey  was  standing 
at  the  churchyard  gate  talking  to  the  count, 
and  the  boy's  hand  rested  fondly  on  the  dogs 
head  as  he  made  answer  to  the  question, 

'  Are  you  going  to  church  V 

' 1  intended  to  go  when  I  started  out,'  he 
said,  ■  but  Jove  met  me,  and  I  thought  it  was 
pleasanter  out  here  in  the  open.  I  suppose 
you  will  go  in  1 ' 

1  Yes,  send  the  dog  home  and  come  too.' 

VOL.  I.  N 
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'  Well,'  said  De  Rohan,  rather  reluctantly, 
'  I  expect  it  will  be  very  close  and  stuffy  inside. 
Go  home,  Jove,  old  fellow,'  he  added,  coaxing- 
ly,  and  fastened  his  fingers  in  the  dog's  collar 
as  he  spoke,  to  insure  his  staying. 

Geoffrey  smiled. 

f  Come,  we  are  late  as  it  is/  he  said  ;  '  let 
him  go.' 

'  You  are  the  hardest,  most  domineering  fel- 
low I  ever  met,'  said  De  Rohan,  as  he  linked 
his  arm  through  his  friend's  and  watched  the 
dog  go  in  obedience  to  a  command  from 
Geoffrey. 

The  service  had  commenced  when  they  en- 
tered the  church,  and  there  was  a  marked 
difference  in  the  way  each  got  to  his  seat.  No 
one  noticed  Geoffrey  as  he  slipped  silently  into 
the  pew  which  was  already  occupied  by  Lady 
Margaret,  Daisy,  and  Bernard.  But  all  the 
school-children  raised  their  heads  to  win  a 
smile  from  De  Rohan  as  he  passed  by,  and, 
not  only  the  school-children,  many  older  eyes 
marked  his  progress  up  the  aisle. 

At  the  close  of  the  service  Geoffrey  went  to 
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speak  to  the  organist,  taking  Daisy  with  him. 
Bernard  stayed  with  his  mother  till  they  got 
into  the  churchyard,  then  he  left  her  to  join 
De  Rohan. 

The  young  man  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
of  rustic  friends,  each  of  whom  was  eagerly 
pressing  an  invitation  for  the  Sunday  dinner 
upon  him. 

'I  would  accept  them  all  if  that  were  pos- 
sible,' he  said,  gaily,  as  he  turned  away  with  the 
father  and  mother  of  fourteen  children,  whom 
he  had,  after  some  persuasion,  decided  to  honour 
with  his  company. 

'  Well,  we  shall  expect  you  another  time/ 
came  in  chorus  from  about  a  dozen  voices. 

'Yes,  another  time,  thanks.' 

*  Then  you  can't  come  with  me  V  said 
Bernard,  looking,  as  indeed  he  was,  much 
disappointed. 

1  Not  to-day;  it's  awfully  good  of  you  to  ask 
me,  but  you  see  I  am  in  such  request.' 

Lady  Margaret  walked  alone  down  the  foot- 
path, till  she  was  joined  by  the  clergyman,  a 
grey-haired  old  gentleman,  robed  in  a  cassock 

N  2 
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of  rusty  black,  wlio  carried  a  white  lawn  sur- 
plice of  unusual  dimensions  over  his  left 
arm. 

'  What  has  become  of  all  the  young  people, 
Lady  Margaret  V  he  inquired,  taking,  the  hand 
she  held  out  to  him.  *  You  were  well  supported 
in  church/ 

*  Geoff  and  Daisy  went  to  speak  to  the 
organist,  and  Bernard  is  with  De  Rohan. 
The  boy  seems  perfectly  infatuated  with 
him.' 

'  He  is  not  the  only  one,'  the  clergyman 
answered,  smiling.  « There  is  something  very 
charming  about  the  young  fellow.' 

*  Yes/  admitted  Lady  Margaret,  a  little  doubt- 
fully ;  *  still,  I  wish  if  Bernard  must  have  chosen 
a  new  friend  that  it  had  been  some  one  else. 
Mr.  Traget,  for  example.' 

'  Yes,  Traget  is  a  good  fellow  ;  but  what  have 
you  against  De  Rohan  V 

' 1  hardly  know,  but  isn't  he  very  frivolous 
and  conceited?  I  am  afraid  he  will  do  Bernard 
more  harm  than  good.  My  boy  copies  him 
in  everything,  and  I  suppose  he  has  been  very 
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badly  brought  up.  He  certainly  does  and  says 
extraordinary  things  at  times.' 

'  I  expect  so.  He  was  telling  me  a  good  deal 
of  his  past  life  last  night.  Whatever  the  late 
Count  de  Rohan  may  have  been,  he  certainly 
won  the  fellow's  love.  He  will  say  nothing  but 
what  is  good  about  him.' 

'  I  imagine  he  talks  to  Bernard  about  him, 
and  I  don't  quite  like  that,'  said  Lady  Margaret : 
i  then  again,  I  don't  like  his  entire  want  of  sym- 
pathy. For  example,'  she  continued,  in  answer 
to  an  inquiring  look  on  the  vicar's  face,  '  I  went 
to  the  Howards'  on  Friday,  and  found  De  Rohan 
ihere  narrating  some  brilliant  anecdote.  In  the 
middle  of  it,  young  Howard  had  one  of  his  bad 
attacks.  I  was  most  distressed,  and  was  almost 
afraid  he  would  not  get  over  it ;  but  De  Rohan 
just  went  to  the  window  and  stood  there  look- 
ing out  and  whistling  till  the  poor  fellow  got 
better  again.  Then  he  came  back  and  finished 
the  story.' 

The  clergyman  smiled. 

<  And  why  do  you  suppose  he  was  at  the 
Howards'  ?' 
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'  I  cannot  say.     Why  V 

' 1  hardly  know,  bat,  at  any  rate,  Jack  How- 
ard looks  forward  to  his  daily  visit  as  the  one 
bright  spot  in  his  existence.  He  told  me  so 
himself.' 

'How  has  Count  de  Rohan  charmed  you?* 
asked  Lady  Margaret,  laughingly,  as  they 
paused  at  the  vicarage  gate. 

'  Ah,  there  I  am  afraid  I  have  a  confession  to 
make,'  replied  the  vicar,  with  a  smile.  'He 
came  in  last  night  and  read  the  Church  Times 
for  me  whilst  I  had  a  smoke.  I  have  not  had 
anyone  to  read  for  me  since  Charlie  died.' 

Lady  Margaret  said  nothing,  but  a  little  of 
that  sympathy  of  which  she  had  been  speaking 
came  into  her  face.  She  had  known  and  loved 
the  vicar's  motherless  boy,  and  had  mourned  his 
early  death  almost  as  deeply  as  the  clergyman 
himself. 

They  were  both  silent  until  Geoffrey  and 
Daisy  joined  them. 

'  Good-morning,  sir,'  the  young  man  said, 
taking  the  vicar's  offered  hand,     '  I  wanted  to 
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'About  the  organ  V  the  old  man  interrupted, 
smiling. 

'Yes,  about  the  organ.     Who  told  you?' 
'  De   Rohan.     Are    you    going    to    play   for 
us?' 

*  In  the  morning  and  evening,  if  I  may.' 
'Thanks,  I  shall  be  very  glad.      You  have 
spoken  to  Collinson  ?' 

'Yes.  He  is  very  nice  about  it, -De  Rohan 
said  he  would  be.' 

'  He  is  a  very  nice  fellow.  But  won't  you 
come  in !  I  really  forgot  to  mention  it  be- 
fore.' 

'  No,  thank  you,'  said  Lady  Margaret. 
'Colonel  Shakerley  will  be  waiting  luncheon 
for  us.' 

'  And  he  generally  gets  so  very  cross  if  we 
keep  him  waiting  long,'  added  Daisy. 

But  though  the  colonel  had  been  kept  wait- 
ing much  longer  than  usual  he  was  not  at  all 
cross;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  quite  affable, 
almost  merry.  He  smiled  more  than  once 
during  the  meal,  and  looked  at  Geoffrey  from 
time   to   time   with   a   peculiarly  pleased    and 
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rather  exulting  expression.  Lady  Margaret 
was  quite  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  the 
change.  Even  Bernard's  late  entrance  and  the 
announcement  that  De  Rohan,  of  whom  he  had 
professed  to  be  heartily  tired  on  the  previous 
evening,  was  coming  in  after  dinner  failed  to 
annoy  him. 

'  Were  any  of  the  Tragets  at  church  V  he 
asked,  with  assumed  indifference,  holding  his 
wine-glass  to  the  light  as  he  spoke. 

Geoffrey  replied  that  none  of  the  Tragets 
were  at  church. 

*  But,'  he  added,  '  I  have  some  notion  of 
going  there  this  afternoon.  I  want  to  see 
Traget.'  The  young  man  coloured  a  little  as 
he  made  this  assertion,  probably  from  a  consci- 
ousness that  it  was  Miss  Traget  he  wanted  to 
see,  not  her  brother. 

*  You  might  ask  him  to  come  in  after  service, 
as  De  Rohan  will  be  here  again,'  said  the 
colonel,  with  an  even  greater  assumption  of 
indifference  than  before. 

Geoffrey  was,  as  he  himself  would  have  ex- 
pressed it,  in  luck's  way  that  afternoon.     He 
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went  to  the  Tragets'  and  found  Josslyn  had 
thought  better  of  his  morning's  idleness,  and, 
after  changing  his  shabby  out-at-elbow  jacket 
for  his  Sunday  coat,  had  set  off  to  church  like 
the  good  young  man  he  was.  His  father  slept 
peacefully  in  a  comfortable  arm-chair,  whilst 
Miss  Trag3t  grew  weary  over  a  volume  of 
Shelley. 

1 1  am  so  glad  you  have  come,'  she  said,  her 
face  lighting  up  with  genuine  pleasure  as  she 
held  out  her  hand  to  him. 

'I  came  to  see  Josslyn,'  he  replied,  not  quite 
truthfully,  perhaps,  '  but  I  met  him  going  to 
church.  I  offered  to  turn  back  with  him,  only 
he  assured  me  I  should  be  welcome  here.  If 
he  was  mistaken,'  he  added,  with  a  smile,  '  I 
will  go  now.' 

*  Stay,'  Miss  Traget  answered,  sweetly. 

So  Geoffrey  stayed.  The  clock  struck  more 
than  once,  and  still  the  young  man  sat  on  his 
low  seat  beside  the  girl's  couch,  talking  in  soft 
and  interesting  tones,  or  listening  whilst  she 
spoke.  And  though  no  word  of  love  was 
spoken,  or  meaning  look  or  touch  exchanged, 
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they  grew  insensibly  nearer  and  dearer  to  each 
other.  In  those  few  hours  that  swept  so  swiftly 
by  that  was  done  which  no  after-time  could 
change. 

At  length  Josslyn  returned,  and  tea  was  car- 
ried in.  Wriothesley  was  pressed  to  stay,  and 
as  it  was  already  past  the  Sunday  dinner-hour 
at  the  Hall  he  gladly  complied. 

Afterwards  Josslyn  proposed  that  they  should 
go  to  church  together,  and  also  suggested  a 
walk  in  the  garden  till  service-time. 

The  evening  was  warm  and  balmy,  and 
Violet  wrapped  a  shawl  about  her  head  and 
shoulders  in  the  most  engaging  manner  and 
gave  a  hand  to  each  young  man.  It  was  sur- 
prising how  everything,  even  the  slight  lame- 
ness which  made  their  support  necessary,  helped 
to  enslave  Geoffrey  more  completely.  They 
strolled  about  the  garden  for  half-an-hour  or 
more,  the  three  young  people  going  first,  and 
Mr.  Traget  walking  behind.  Occasionally  he 
stooped  to  pick  up  a  bit  of  weed  which  he 
would  roll  up  in  his  hand  and  carry  with  him 
for  a  while,  then  drop  again. 
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When  at  last  Geoffrey  tore  himself  away  and 
appeared  at  church,  he  met  Mr.  Collinson  going 
up  to  the  organ-loft. 

'  I  thought  you  could  not  be  coming  to-nigktr 
sir,'  the  young  man  said,  making  way  for  him 
to  pass. 

'I  am  late,'  Geoffrey  acknowledged,  as  he 
took  his  seat. 

Daisy  had  come  with  Bernard  to  hear  her 
cousin  play,  and  they  waited  for  him  after  ser- 
vice. Then  Josslyn  and  De  Rohan  joined  them, 
the  former  being  supremely  happy  as  he  walked 
by  Daisy's  side,  whilst  Geoffrey,  the  count,  and 
Bernard  followed  at  some  little  distance,  having 
stayed  to  bid  the  vicar  good-night. 

Lady  Margaret  greeted  both  young  men 
with  equal  kindness,  and  motioned  De  Rohan 
to  a  seat  beside  her,  so  making  it  possible  for 
Josslyn  to  continue  his  conversation  with 
Daisy. 

Geoffrey  devoted  a  brief  second  to  wonder- 
ing that  the  young  man,  who  professed  to  be 
so  deeply  in  love  with  Daisy,  should  nearly 
always  be  content  to  talk  to  Lady  Margaret. 
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Did  he  suppose  a  beautiful  complexion  and  a 
graceful  attitude  were  sufficient  to  win  a  young 
lady's  heart,  or  did  he  deem  it  best  to  propitiate 
the  elder  lady  before  doing  homage  to  the 
younger  1  Whatever  reason  he  might  have,  he 
seemed  perfectly  contented  now  as  he  dropped 
into  a  low  chair  and  leaned  back  easily. 

4  You  will  excuse  me  lounging  in  this  grace- 
less fashion,  I  know,  Lady  Margaret,'  he  said, 
4  when  I  say  I  have  a  headache.' 

'  Certainly,'  answered  Lady  Margaret,  and 
proceeded  to  direct  Bernard  to  go  upstairs  and 
look  on  her  dressing-table  where  he  would  find 
a  flask  of  eau-de-Cologne ;  adding,  '  I  always  use 
it  myself,  and  always  find  that  it  relieves  the 
pain.' 

The  interval  before  it  arrived  she  employed 
in  placing  a  cushion  under  the  young  man's 
head,  and  scarcely  knew  whether  to  be  vexed 
or  pleased  when  he  kissed  her  hand  in  token  of 
his  gratitude.  Had  it  been  anyone  else  who  had 
taken  such  a  liberty  she  would  have  been 
angry,  but  De  Rohan  was  different  from  other 
men. 
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When  Bernard  returned  she  poured  the  con- 
tents of  the  flask  on  the  smallest  of  embroidered 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  folding  it  together 
directed  the  count  to  apply  it  to  his  head. 
If  by  this  she  meant  lay  the  bandage  on  his 
brow,  or  anything  else  so  disfiguring,  the 
young  man  had  too  much  vanity  to  obey  the 
order  :  but  he  accepted  the  kerchief  with  thanks, 
and  rolling  it  into  a  ball  in  one  hand  gently 
pressed  it  to  his  aching  temples,  first  on  one  side 
and  then  on  the  other,  and  all  the  time  he  talked 
in  the  lightest  and  easiest  manner,  declaring  he 
felt  wonderfully  restored. 

Whilst  this  was  going  on,  Josslyn  was  dis- 
coursing to  Daisy  about  the  natural  history  of 
Australia.  He  had  described  the  plumage  of 
the  birds,  and  was  speaking  of  their  beautiful 
eggs  when  the  colonel  entered. 

1  Do  you  know  Jove  is  following  you,  sir  ?r 
Geoffrey  inquired. 

'Is  there  any  reason  why  Jove  should  not 
follow  me  ?'  his  uncle  asked. 

1  Xone.' 

The  colonel  had   seen  Josslyn  as  he  passed 
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the  window,  and  had  judged  this  a  good  oppor- 
tunity of  trying  whether  the  dog  remembered  his 
former  master.  He  was  now  watching  for  the 
result.  Josslyn  had  uttered  a  low  whistle  to 
entice  the  dog  to  his  side,  whilst  De  Rohan  held 
out  a  piece  of  cake  and  whispered  '  Jove '  in 
dulcet  tones.  The  dog,  without  waiting  to  con- 
sider the  matter,  went  for  the  cake. 

The  colonel  was  more  annoyed  than  he  cared 
to  own,  even  to  himself.  He  had  thought  about 
this  thing  all  day,  and  had  quite  brought  himself 
to  expect  the  animal  to  bound  to  Josslyn  and 
exhibit  most  unusual  signs  of  joy. 

4  He  was  with  you  this  morning,  I  think,'  he 
inquired  fiercely,  looking  at  Traget. 

'No,  sir,'  the  young  man  answered,  wondering 
at  the  tone. 

1  He  was  with  me,'  De  Rohan  said,  lazily 
twisting  Lady  Margaret's  handkerchief  into  a 
sort  of  mob-cap  and  placing  it  on  the  dog's 
head. 

4  Oh !'  Colonel  Shakerley  answered,  uncon- 
cernedly. 

After  all,  what  did  it  matter  ?     If  he  did  not 
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remember  his  own  son,  how  could  he  expect 
an  aged,  half-blind,  decrepit  old  hound  to  do 
so ! 

1  I  think  1  shall  have  the  brute  shot,'  he  added, 
after  a  pause. 

Sudden  silence  followed  this  remark,  and 
lasted  until  De  Rohan  gave  vent  to  a  fit  of  un- 
restrained laughter. 

1  Sing  something,  Daisy,'  said  the  colonel, 
taking  no  notice  of  the  young  man's  merri- 
ment. 

'  Will  you  sing  u  Home,  sweet  Home,"  Miss 
Shakerley  V  asked  De  Rohan  with  recovered 
seriousness,  and  bending  eagerly  towards 
her. 

'  It  is  Sunday.' 

'  I  know  it  is,  but  is  that  any  reason  why  not  ? 
\Yriothesley,  I  believe  you  are  the  oracle  in  this 
household — may  Miss  Shakerley  sing  "  Home, 
sweet  Home  "  for  me  V 

6  I'll  leave  it  to  her  own  conscience.' 

'  Then  you  can't  refuse.     Thanks.' 

The  girl  had  a  sweet  voice,  and  sang  the 
song  with  much  feeling    and   taste.     When  it 
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was  finished,  De  Rohan  again  leaned  towards 
her. 

'  It  always  makes  me  long  for  a  home,'  he 
said,  and  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

A   PROMISE. 

Ox  the  following  day  Geoffrey  witnessed  the 
much-desired  meeting  between  Roger  Warwick 
and  Louis  de  Rohan.  He  was  returning  from  a 
long  walk  when  he  met  the  young  man,  sur- 
rounded by  a  tribe  of  small  urchins,  and  invited 
him  to  the  Hall  to  spend  the  evening. 

De  Rohan  dismissed  his  sticky-fingered  at- 
tendants and  linked  his  arm  through  Geoffrey's, 
at  the  same  time  beginning  a  graphic  recital  of 
how  he  had  passed  the  afternoon.  In  this  he 
was  the  much  more  interested  of  the  two,  so 
it  came  to  pass  that  Geoffrey  was  the  first  to 
notice  old  Warwick  sitting  by  the  road-side. 
He  had  a  market-basket  at  his  feet,  filled  with 
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numerous  small  packages  made  up  in  blue  and 
red  bags,  and  he  appeared  to  be  greatly 
exhausted.  Indeed,  a  great  change  Had  passed 
over  him  since  the  night  when  he  had  fright- 
ened Lady  Margaret  in  the  ravine.  He  looked 
older  and  greyer  than  he  had  done  then,  and 
was  much  more  haggard  and  infirm. 

'  He  looks  very  tired,'  said  Geoffrey,  inter- 
rupting the  count  in  the  middle  of  his  narrative 
in  order  to  draw  his  attention  to  the  object  of 
his  pity. 

At  the  same  time  he  watched  the  young 
man's  face  so  that  no  start  of  surprise  or  look  of 
recognition  should  escape  him. 

De  Rohan  did  not  start,  nor  give  expression 
to  any  particular  feeling  of  pleasure  or  annoy- 
ance. Drawing  his  hand  from  Geoffrey's  arm, 
he  observed,  tranquilly, 

'  He  is  my  father.' 

Then  he  went  towards  him,  and  holding  out 
his  hand,  whilst  a  gracious  smile  flitted  across 
his  face,  asked, 

*  Have  you  quite  forgotten  me  V 

'No,'    said   Mr.  Warwick,   raising   his   head 
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and  letting  his  eves  rest  for  a  moment  on  the 
handsome  young  face  above  him,  '  I  have  not 
forgotten  you.' 

*  But  you  would  have  let  me  pass  without 
trying  to  attract  my  notice,  and  I  don't  think 
I  should  have  seen  you  if  Mr.  Wriothesley  had 
not  spoken.' 

'  I  did  not  suppose  you  would  care  to  see  me. 
You  are  a  gentleman  now.' 

This  last  was  said  with  infinite  scorn. 

*  And  whose  fault  is  that  V  asked  De  Rohan, 
laughing.  '  Xot  mine,  I'm  sure.  You  will 
bear  me  witness  1  did  not  wish  to  leave 
you.' 

i  But  you  were  glad  enough  afterwards.' 
'Again  1  say  it  was  not  my  fault.     But  come, 
let  me  help  you  home.' 

He  picked  up  the  basket  as  he  spoke,  but 
finding  it  heavier  than  he  expected,  handed  it 
to  Geoffrey,  and  drew  his  father's  hand  through 
his  arm.  In  this  way  they  proceeded  to  the  old 
man's  cottage — a  dreary  abode,  situated  in  the 
heart  of  the  moor,  and  at  least  a  mile  removed 
from  any  other  human  habitation. 

6  2 
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Mr.  Warwick,  perhaps  foreseeing  his  approach- 
ing illness,  had  carried  his  bed  downstairs,  and  it 
now  stood  in  the  kitchen  beneath  the  curtain- 
less  window,  with  the  clothes  thrown  about  as 
he  had  left  it  on  rising.  The  fire  had  gone  out, 
and  the  hearth  was  heaped  with  cinders. 

Geoffrey  set  the  basket  down  on  a  greasy 
table,  and  surveyed  the  apartment  with  a  de- 
jected countenance  ;  the  master  of  the  house 
sank  down  in  a  chair  near  the  door,  with  a 
groan  of  satisfaction  or  fatigue ;  and  De  Kohan 
began  to  make  the  bed,  whistling  softly  to 
himself  the  while. 

In  spite  of  the  years  he  had  spent  in  luxury 
and  refinement  the  young  man  seemed  perfectly 
at  home  in  this  scene.  He  made  the  bed  with 
surprising  quickness  and  neatness,  and  then 
begged  his  father  to  lie  down  upon  it.  This  the 
old  man  refused  to  do,  so  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  fireplace.  Here  he  displayed  the  same 
marvellous  cleverness,  and,  amidst  the  clatter 
of  fire-irons  and  considerable  dust,  a  bright 
blaze  grew  up,  and  the  sparks  danced  merrily 
over  the  crackling  wood. 
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what  he  was  born  to,  I  wonder?'  said 
■y   to   himself,   as    he   went  to   fill   the 

When  he  returned  with  it  he  found  Mr.  War- 
is  had  been  persuaded  to  lie  down,  and  De 
an  was  bending  over  him  to  arrange  the 
pillows.      J  •      young    man  bad  suddenly  be- 

lent.      He    allowed   Geoffrey 
mat  id  to  bring  it  to  the  bed-side. 

Then,  whilst  the  old  man  was  drinking  it,  he 
. 

11  you  let  me  send  some  one  to  stay  with 
you  to-i..  g  it1     I  meant  to  stay  myself,  but  find 
.not.' 

.  Mr.  Warwick  answered,  sharply; 
and  when  De  Rohan  began  to  remonstrate, 
he  dly,  *  I  would  much  rather  be 

ale:. 

for  the  pr  You  look 

ow,  and  I  must  go.     Are  you  ready, 
fff 

-  was  ready,  and  they  left  the  cottage 
together.     When  they  were  out  in  the  open  air 
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'  I  hurt  myself  in  helping  him  to  bed.  Will 
you  help  me  home  V 

Geoffrey  hastened  to  offer  him  the  sup- 
port of  his  arm,  and  they  proceeded  to  walk 
slowly  and  in  silence  over  the  heath  ;  at  every 
step  De  Rohan  growing  weaker  and  less  capable 
of  exertion.  Geoffrey  noticed  his  increas- 
ing paleness  and  quick,  short  breathing  with 
concern. 

'  Stay  here  a  while,'  he  suggested,  '  and  let 
me  fetch  some  one  to  help  you  V 

'  Oh,  no,'  answered  De  Rohan,  faintly,  but 
decidedly.     *  I  am  not  so  bad  as  I  seem.' 

At  last  they  reached  the  road,  and  the  sound 
of  wheels  fell  on  Geoffrey's  delighted  ear. 
Lady  Margaret  was  out  driving  Daisy's  pretty 
ponies,  and  she  now  drew  rein  before  them. 

'  Why,  Bernard,'  she  exclaimed,  ' I  thought 
you  were  not  going  out  again  to-night,  and, 
my  dear  boy,  what  is  the  matter?  you  look 
so ' 

She  paused.  Her  words  and  the  term  of 
endearment  had  recalled  the  truant  colour  to 
De   Rohan's    cheeks,    and    she    perceived  her 
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mistake.  Before  she  had  time  to  speak  again* 
Geoffrey  explained  the  situation,  adding, 

'You  will  drive  back  to  the  village  with 
him?' 

4 No,'  answered  Lady  Margaret,  'but  I  will 
drive  him  to  the  Hall.  Yes,'  she  added,  as  De 
Rohan  began  some  slight  remonstrance,  'lam 
sure  we  can  make  you  as  comfortable  as  they 
can  at  the  "  Hillcrest  Arms."  5 

'  I  don't  doubt  that,  but  I  shall  want  James.' 

'  Geoffrey  can  walk  to  the  village  and  tell 
him.' 

'You  are  too  good,'  murmured  the  young 
man,  stepping  into  the  carriage.  '  Shall  3-011 
mind  the  walk,  Wriothesley  ?' 

'Not  in  the  least,'  said  Geoffrey,  as  he 
gathered  up  the  reins  and  gave  them  into  Lady 
Margaret's  hand. 

The  master  of  the  f  Hillcrest  Arms '  and 
Roger  Warwick  were  distantly  related  to  each 
other,  and  an  indifferent  sort  of  friendship  ex- 
isted between  them.  Before  leaving  the  inn, 
Geoffrey  informed  him  of  the  old  man's  illness, 
and  suggested  the  advisability  of  sending  some 
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one  to  the  cottage  early  in  the  morning  to 
inquire  after  him. 

De  Rohan  had  gone  to  his  room  when  Geof- 
frey returned  home,  and  no  one  saw  him  until 
the  following  evening,  when  he  joined  the 
family  at  dinner.  His  colour  had  then  returned, 
and  he  looked  considerably  better,  but  was  more 
languid  and  indolent  than  usual,  and  terribly 
dependent  on  James. 

'What  a  very  superior  young  man  that  is,' 
Lady  Margaret  said  to  him,  when  fruit  and  wine 
had  been  placed  on  the  table,  and  they  were 
alone. 

'  He  is  a  treasure,'  De  Rohan  answered, 
sweetly.  Then,  turning  to  Geoffrey,  he  asked, 
4  Have  you  heard  anything  of  my  father, 
Wriothesley  ?    I  should  like  to  know  how  he  is.' 

Geoffrey  had  not  heard. 

'  But,'  he  added,  '  I  will  go  up  there  some 
time  to-morrow  and  inquire,  if  you  like.' 

'  I  should  be  very  glad.' 

So  on  the  morrow  Geoffrey  went,  but  not 
first  to  Roger  Warwick's.  He  left  the  Hall 
about  four  o'clock,  taking  with  him  a  book  he 
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had  promised  Violet,  and  intending  to  drink 
tea  with  his  friends  instead  of  dining  at  home. 
As  he  strolled  slowly  along  the  country  lane, 
dark  clouds  were  gathering  in  the  sky,  and 
there  was  a  sound  of  distant  thunder :  but  Geof- 
frey was  very  happy,  and  whistled  softly  as  he 
went. 

Miss  Traget  greeted  him  with  undisguised 
pleasure,  and  received  the  book  with  genuine 
thanks.  She  was  much  better  to-day  than  she 
had  been  since  her  return  to  England,  and 
moved  about  the  house  with  a  slow  and  queen- 
ly step,  very  different  from  Daisy's  graceful 
fhttings  in  and  out,  but  none  the  less  enchant- 
ing. Her  beauty  was  radiant,  and  her  conver- 
sation charming.  She  had  her  best  china 
brought  out  in  honour  of  her  guest,  and  a  cake 
which  she  herself  had  made.  No  wonder  Geof- 
frey was  happy,  or  that  he  forgot  Roger 
Warwick  and  Louis  de  Rohan  whilst  linger- 
ing at  the  maiden's  side. 

Later  in  the  evening  he  asked  her  to  sing 
for  him.  She  complied  at  once,  and  went  to 
the  piano,  saying, 
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'  Should  you  like  to  hear  my  own  song  V 

'  I  should  indeed,'  the  young  man  answered, 
smiling.     '  Which  do  you  call  your  own  ?' 

i  This/  taking  a  piece  of  music  from  her  case, 
and  holding  it  up  for  him  to  see. 

'  "  Juanita  "  '?     It  is  a  favourite  of  mine.' 

i  My  second  name  is  Juanita,'  she  said,  be- 
ginning to  play  the  accompaniment.  '  I  want 
father  and  Josslyn  to  call  me  by  it,  but  they  are 
both  so  very  English.' 

She  had  a  wonderful  voice,  with  a  sympa- 
thetic chord  in  it,  which  gave  Geoffrey  a 
strange  thrill  of  joy  as  he  listened  to  her  sing- 
ing. When  the  song  was  ended,  he  praised  it 
enthusiastically,  and  was  quite  sincere  in  de- 
siring an  encore.  She  repeated  it  willingly, 
and  then  opened  Mendelssohn's  two-part  songs, 
and  asked  him  to  join  her.  He  needed  no  great 
amount  of  pressing,  and  duet  followed  duet, 
whilst  Josslyn  polished  an  antique  silver  vase 
which  he  intended  to  offer  Daisy,  filled  with 
roses,  and  Mr.  Traget  sat  contentedly  in  an 
easy-chair  enjoying  the  music. 

At  last  the  young  man  rose  to  go. 
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1 1  bad  no  idea  it  was  so  late,'  he  said,  glanc- 
ing at  the  time-piece.  '  I  hope  I  have  not  tired 
you  out,  Miss  Traget.' 

'No,  indeed.  I  have  enjoyed  it  very  much. 
Come  again  sood,'  she  added,  giving  him  her 
hand.  '  Josslyn  is  no  musician,  and  I  do  long 
for  a  sing  sometimes.' 

1 1  will  come  a  bit  of  the  way  with  you,' 
Josslyn  said,  when  Geoffrey  turned  to  take 
leave  of  him.   ;  I  like  a  walk  on  a  stormy  night.' 

A  good  deal  of  rain  had  fallen  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  evening.  The  ground  was  wet  and 
spongy,  and  the  thunder  was  coming  nearer  : 
but  the  two  young  men  were  very  light  of 
heart,  and  neither  the  dank  grass  nor  boggy 
moor  could  affect  their  spirits  as  they  trudged 
merrily  along,  enjoying  the  battle  with  the 
elements. 

They  did  not  talk  much,  but  every  now  and 
then  TVriothesley  trolled  out  a  fragment  of  one 
of  the  songs  he  had  been  singing,  showing 
plainly  on  what  scenes  his  mind  was  dwelling ; 
and  presently  Josslyn  revealed  the  bnrden  of 
his  thoughts. 
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'  Wriothesley,'  he  said,  breaking  a  rather  long 
silence,  and  being  obliged  to  speak  louder  than 
he  liked  because  of  the  wind,  '  if  yon  presented 
a  vase  of  flowers  to  a  lady,  should  you  put 
water  in  it  V 

He  was  very  serious.  The  question  had 
been  troubling  him  all  the  evening,  and  he 
could  come  to  no  satisfactory  determination. 
Geoffrey's  laugh  rather  disconcerted  him,  though 
it  was  too  good-natured  to  take  offence  at  and 
he  was  very  decided  about  having  no  water. 

A  pale  light  was  flickering  before  them.  To 
it  they  directed  their  steps,  and  when  Mr.  War- 
wick's door  was  reached  Geoffrey  knocked, 
gently  first,  then  louder  ;  but  without  obtain- 
ing any  answer. 

'  Let  us  go  in,'  said  Josslyn,  '  the  old  man 
may  be  worse.' 

The  cottage  presented,  if  possible,  an  even 
gloomier  aspect  than  it  had  done  on  the  oc- 
casion of  Geoffrey's  first  visit.  The  light  they 
had  seen  proceeded  from  the  fire,  which  was 
composed  of  turf  and  logs  of  wood.  By  its 
fitful  blaze  they  could  see  the  old  man  lying 
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on  tLe  bed  in  the  corner  of  the  room  where 
De  Rohan  had  left  him.  He  was  covered  with 
a  faded,  patchwork  quilt  which  he  clutched 
tightly  with  one  hand,  whilst  the  other  was 
thrown  above  his  head.  His  face  was  grey  and 
haggard,  and  his  throat  and  chest  were  bare. 

Geoffrey  saw  that  he  had  changed  greatly 
since  he  had  last  seen  him.  He  hastened  to 
his  side,  drew  the  coverlet  over  him,  and  gave 
him  a  drink  from  a  bottle  that  stood  on  a  table 
near  the  bed.  In  the  meanwhile,  Josslyn  had 
lighted  a  dusty  bit  of  candle  which  he  found 
on  the  chimney-piece,  and  now  they  rapidly 
consulted  together. 

'  I  think  he  is  dying,'  said  Josslyn,  who  had 
had  by  far  the  most  experience.  '  One  of  us 
had  better  stay  with  him  whilst  the  other  goes 
for  a  doctor.     Do  you  mind  which  you  do  ?' 

'Xo,  I  will  go  if  you  like.  You  will  know 
how  to  act  better  than  I  shall.  He  seems  to 
be  reviving  a  bit,  I  think.' 

And,  indeed,  the  cordial  had  had  a  wonder- 
ful effect.  The  dying  man  raised  himself  and 
looked  inquiringly  from  one  to  the  other  of  the 
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young  men.  His  eyes  rested  long  on  Josslyn. 
It  was  as  if  he  tried  to  remember  something. 
For  a  few  minutes  he  muttered  unintelligibly? 
then  with  a  sudden  bitter  cry  of  '  My  boy,  oh, 
my  poor  boy,'  his  head  fell  back  upon  the 
pillow. 

Geoffrey  had  reached  the  door,  but  that  cry 
arrested  him.  It  reminded  him  of  De  Rohan, 
and  he  instantly  resolved  not  to  go  away  until 
he  had  learned  as  much  of  the  young  man's 
history  as  Roger  Warwick  could  tell  him. 

He  went  back  to  the  bedside,  and  bending 
over  the  sick  man,  asked,  eagerly, 

*  Is  Louis  de  Rohan  your  son?' 

Warwick  made  no  answer,  and  Geoffrey 
turned  to  Josslyn. 

'  There  is  something  I  must  say  to  him.  Shall 
you  mind  if  I  stay  V 

'  Not  in  the  least,'  replied  Josslyn,  not  sorry 
for  the  change.  '  I'll  be  as  quick  as  I  can,'  he 
added,  as  he  hurried  from  the  cottage. 

Warwick  had  relapsed  into  an  almost  uncon- 
scious state,  and  Geoffrey  had  no  little  difficulty 
in  arousing  him.     At   last,   however,    he   sue- 
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ceeded  in  getting  him  to  swallow  another  small 
dose  of  the  cordial,  and  once  again  it  seemed 
to  revive  him.  He  lifted  his  head,  and,  in  a 
natural  voice,  asked, 

'  Who  was  the  young  gentleman  who  came 
here  with  you  V 

'  Josslyn  Traget,'  replied  Geoffrey  ;  then,  call- 
ing to  mind  his  recent  conversation  with  the 
colonel,  added,  '  The  son  of  Mr.  Traget  of  the 
Grange.' 

'Dv.  Traget  has  no  son,'  replied  Warwick, 
conclusively. 

1  Then  have  you  any  idea  who  Josslyn  is  V 
demanded  Geoffrey,  with  a  faint  hope  that  if 
Mr.  Warwick  knew  anything  he  might  be  sur- 
prised into  saying  so.     He  was  disappointed. 

'  How  should  I  know  V  Warwick  asked,  and 
the  indifference  of  his  tone  convinced  Geoffrey 
that  it  was  no  use  pursuing  the  inquiry. 

After  a  little  pause  he  made  a  fresh  start. 

4  Do  you  know  who  De  Rohan  isf  he 
asked.  '  He  sent  me  here  to  inquire  after  you, 
and  would  have  come  himself,  only  he  has  been 
ill.' 
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6  Is  that  so  V  demanded  Warwick,  with  re- 
newed interest. 

'  Yes.' 

Geoffrey  saw  that  he  had  now  succeeded  in 
making  an  impression,  and  wisely  contented 
himself  with  this  simple  affirmative.  For 
several  minutes  there  was  silence,  then  War- 
wick spoke. 

'  Yes,'  he  admitted,  with  some  reluctance,  '  I 
do  know  who  De  Rohan  is,  but  I  cannot  tell  you.' 

'If  he  is  my  uncle's  son  your  silence  wrongs 
him  irreparabty,'  hazarded  Geoffrey. 

Mr.  Warwick  laughed  feebly. 

'You  might  as  well  say  Josslyn  Traget  is 
your  uncle's  son.  He  certainly  is  not  Dr. 
Traget's.' 

'  My  uncle  believes  that  he  is,  and,  unless  Mr. 
Traget  can  prove  the  contrary,  will  accept  him 
as  such.  Now  tell  me,  does  your  silence  make 
no  difference  to  De  Rohan  V 

Mr.  Warwick  remained  silent  for  some  min- 
utes. A  fierce  struggle  seemed  to  be  going  on 
within  him,  and  when  he  spoke  it  was  in  an 
almost  supplicating  voice. 
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'Mr.  Wriothesley,  I  should  like  to  tell  you 
the  story  of  my  life.  Will  you  promise  to  guard 
its  secrets  as  I  have  done  V 

'  I  cannot  promise  that/  said  Geoffrey, 
firmly. 

But  Warwick  was  now  eager  to  confide  in 
him. 

'Not  even  to  serve  De  Rohan?'  he  asked, 
intreatiogly. 

'  My  silence  would  injure  De  Rohan,  as  yours 
does.'' 

1  But  I  only  ask  you  to  keep  the  secret  for 
a  little  time — a  few  short  years  at  the  most — 
then  you  may  tell  all.' 

'  Tell  me  what  you  have  done,  and  if  1  can 
keep  the  secret  I  will.' 

'  Promise  first,'  the  old  man  pleaded.  '  Don't 
you  see  I  am  dying  V 

Geoffrey  did  see,  and  still  he  hesitated. 

'  I  will  be  silent  if  I  can,'  he  repeated. 

'And  so  will  I,'  answered  Warwick,  with  a 
weary  sigh,  as  his  grey  head  fell  back  upon 
the  pillow ;  k  but  you  might  have  helped 
me.' 

VOL.  I.  P 
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The  look  of  unutterable  sadness  which  over- 
spread the  blanched  face,  the  tearful  eyes,  the 
eager,  entreating  gaze  touched  Geoffrey  to  the 
heart.  What  a  sad  and  lonely  life  this  man 
had  led,  and  now  he  lay  dying,  with  only  a 
stranger  to  watch  by  his  bed-side,  and  with 
some  trouble  agonizing  his  last  moments.  How 
could  Geoffrey 'resist  1  How  could  he  refuse  to 
help  him  when  he  believed  that  but  for  his 
uncle,  Colonel  Shakerley,  the  man  would  have 
had  a  son  to  tend  him  now  ? 

Against  his  better  judgment  the  young  man 
gave  the  required  promise,  and  was  almost 
rewarded  by  the  expression  of  intense  relief — 
the  look  almost  of  happiness — that  came  into 
the  sick  man's  face  as  he  began  his  story. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

roger  Warwick's  story. 

4 1  HAVE  lived  in  this  cottage  for  five-and- 
twenty  years,  and  have  known  a  deal  of  trouble 
during  the  time  ;  yes,  and  some  little  bit  of 
happiness,  too,  but  that  was  when  my  wife  and 
boy  were  living. 

'You  remember  my  boy1*  What  a  merry, 
roguish  little  chap  he  was,  and  how  fond  I  was 
of  him,  and  he  of  me.  He  had  no  one  but  me 
to  love  and  cling  to  ;  for  his  mother,  poor  soul, 
died  at  his  birth,  and  his  Aunt  Martha  did  not 
mind  him  as  I  did.' 

He  was  rambling  on  in  an  aimless  sort  of 
way,  and  Geoffrey,  fearing  his  strength  would 
soon  be  exhausted,  gently  reminded  him  of  the 

p2 
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secret  he  wished  to  reveal,  and  moistened  his 
lips  with  the  cordial. 

*  Ay,  the  secret,'  the  old  man  continued,  *  I 
am  coming  to  that.' 

His  voice  grew  stronger,  a  glow  of  warm 
colour  suffused  his  cheeks,  and  he  spoke  with 
a  fierce  excitement,  all  the  more  impressive 
because  of  his  failing  breath  and  weak,  emaci- 
ated body. 

'  I  am  coming  to  that.  You  know  what  hap- 
pened to  my  boy ;  you  kuow  who  locked  him 
up  in  yonder  old  church  tower ;  you  know  what 
came  to  him  there,  and  how  his  reason  was 
destroyed.  You  were  a  little  lad  yourself  at 
the  time,  but  you  have  seen  him  lying  here,  on 
this  bed,  when  the  fit  was  on  him,  and  when, 
frail  little  chap  that  he  was,  it  was  one  man's 
work  to  hold  him  down.  That  sight  was  not 
one  to  be  easily  forgotten.' 

He  paused  from  sheer  exhaustion,  and  the 
young  man  wiped  the  gathering  moisture  from 
his  brow,  and  taking  one  of  the  withered  hands 
in  his,  rubbed  it  gently. 

'  Yes,     I     remember,'     he     said,     pityingly. 
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'  Don't  dwell   on  that,  but  tell  me  of  the  other 
thing.' 

'This  is  it,'  answered  Mr.  Warwick,  with 
another  remarkable  display  of  strength.  '  Can't 
you  see  they  are  one  and  the  same.  I  say  you 
know  all  this,  but  you  don't  know  how  I  hated 
the  destroyer  of  my  son's  reason ;  you  don't  know 
how  I  cursed  him  in  my  heart  when  I  was 
forced  to  receive  favours  at  his  hands.' 

'Hush,'  said  Geoffrey,  gently  but  firmly,  '  I 
oannot  listen  to  this.' 

'  Well,'  the  dying  man  murmured,  half 
apologetically,  '  I  suppose  you  think  every- 
thing that  is  good  of  Colonel  Shakerley,  but 
you  can't  deny  he  did  the  thing.  And  though 
he  did  all  that  man  could  do  afterwards  he 
could  make  no  amends.  Do  you  suppose  his 
kindness  to  my  boy  was  compensation  for  a 
broken  intellect?  I  tell  you  no.  Every  act 
and  deed  of  his  after  that  night  was  but  as  fuel 
added  to  the  fierce  fire  of  passion  burning  in  my 
heart.  I  accepted  his  help  because  I  was  poor, 
and  loved  my  boy ;  and  because  there  was  no 
one  else  to  turn  to.     He  got  the  best  advice 
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there  was  to  be  had,  his  wife  sent  delicate- 
morsels  from  her  own  table  to  tempt  the  lad's 
appetite,  and  his  son  brought  his  picture-books 
and  playthings,  and  so  whiled  away  many  a  sad 
half-hour.     I  could  not  quarrel  with  him  then. 

'  You  know  what  advice  was  given.  How 
they  said  if  I  took  my  boy  about  and  let  him 
see  fresh  sights  and  wonders  the  remembrance 
of  the  night  he  had  spent  in  the  tower  might 
pass  out  of  his  mind.  The  colonel  offered  me 
money  for  the  journey.  I  accepted  it  as  I  had 
accepted  all  his  other  presents.  The  day  was 
fixed,  everything  was  ready,  and  the  colonel 
had  promised  to  send  his  carriage  to  take  us  to 
the  station.  Lewis  had  shown  considerable 
interest  in  the  preparations,  and  I  was  beginning 
to  feel  hopeful.  Under  this  bed  you  will  find  a 
box  filled  with  his  treasures,  he  packed  it  him- 
self for  the  journey,  and  I  have  never  had  the 
heart  to  disturb  it.' 

His  voice  broke  with  a  sob,  and  he  lay  back 
moaning  on  the  pillow.  Geoffrey  saw  that  his 
strength  was  fast  ebbing  away,  and  as  yet  he 
had  revealed  nothing. 
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1  Well,'  he  said,  when  the  silence  had  lasted 
some  minutes.  ;  you  were  ready  for  the  journey  ?' 

'Yes,  and  on  the  very  day  before  we  should 
have  started  the  lad  had  one  of  his  violent  fits  ; 
for  an  hour  or  more  he  raved, wildly,  and  seemed 
to  be  wrestling  with  some  invisible  enemy ; 
then,  with  a  scream  that  went  through  me  like 
a  knife,  he  fell  back — dead.' 

Geoffrey  started.  This  at  least  he  had  not 
known.  Had  not  Roger  Warwick  been  abroad 
for  many  years  with  his  son  !  Had  he  not,  on 
his  return,  reported  that  the  lad  had  died  in  the 
isle  of  Alderney  ?     What  did  it  mean  ? 

'  Dead  ?'  he  repeated,  questioningly. 

'  Yes,  dead,'  the  old  man  echoed,  •  dead,  and 
I  loved  him  better  than  my  own  life.' 

Tears  were  running  down  his  withered 
cheeks,  and  his  hands  were  too  weak  and  palsied 
to  wipe  them  away.  Geoffrey  bent  over  him 
and  attempted  some  words  of  comfort,  but  War- 
wick would  not  listen.  He  mastered  his  emotion, 
and  continued  in  a  firmer  voice, 

1  Yes,  he  was  dead ;  but  I  had  no  time  to 
think  of  sorrow  then.     I  flung  the  bed-clothes 
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over  him,  as  he  lay  where  I  am  lying  now,  and 
went  out.  At  last  I  could  look  the  man  who 
had  done  the  deed  in  the  face,  a  thing  I  had 
never  dared  to  do  before.  My  son  should  not 
die  unavenged.  I  had  no  distinct  idea  of  what 
I  meant  to  do  as  I  strode  towards  the  Hall.  If 
I  had  met  the  colonel  I  believe  I  should  have 
tried  to  kill  him,  but  I  met  no  one  until  I  came 
to  the  ravine,  where  Lady  Margaret  had  had  a 
garden-chair  placed  for  her.  She  was  there 
with  her  children,  and  I  waited  for  an  instant 
not  knowing  what  to  do.  Whilst  I  waited  the 
colonel  called  her,  and  she  left  the  children 
alone  and  went  to  him.  Then  a  plan  of  revenge 
shot  through  my  mind.  I  would  make  his 
home  desolate  as  he  had  made  mine.  I  would 
take  the  life  of  his  son. 

1  The  child  had  seen  me,  and  he  ran  towards 
me,  for  he  knew  no  fear.  I  snatched  him  up  in 
my  arms,  and,  telling  him  Lewis  wanted  him, 
hurried  to  the  cottage.  There  I  would  have 
killed  him,  and  did  strike  him  once — a  heavy 
blow  that  felled  him  to  the  ground — then  my 
arm  seemed  paralysed.     I  thought  of  his  kind- 
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ness  to  my  little  lad,  and  was  powerless  to  do 
him  further  harm.  I  thrust  him  from  my  sight, 
and  sat  down  by  the  dying  fire  to  think. 

'It  grew  dark,  the  wind  got  up,  and  the 
thunder  was  rumbling  far  away  over  the  hills. 
It  was  a  terrible  night,  and  I  was  alone  with  the 
two  unconscious  children. 

'  The  time  passed  slowly,  but  at  last  I  heard 
the  tread  of  feet,  and  rose  and  went  to  the  door. 
It  was,  as  I  expected,  Colonel  Shakerley, 
followed  by  about  half-a-dozen  men,  who  had 
turned  out  to  search  for  the  missing  child. 

;  He  rapidly  explained  his  errand,  and  asked 
me  if  I  had  seen  his  son.  I  denied  all  know- 
ledge of  him,  but  said  my  boy  had  had  one  of 
his  violent  fits,  and  was  now  asleep,  and  I  begged 
them  not  to  waken  him.  He  commanded  the 
men  who  accompanied  him  to  pass  the  house  in 
silence,  and  I  watched  them  disperse  over  the 
moor. 

1  Then  was  the  time  for  me  to  act. 

'  At  the  back  of  the  cottage  there  was  a  heap 
of  heather  stacked  for  lighting  the  fire.  This  I 
pushed  aside,  and  dug  a  shallow  grave  where 
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it  had  been.  There  I  buried '  Mr.  War- 
wick drew  a  long,  sobbing  breath,  and  swayed 
himself  backwards  and  forwards  as  if  in 
pain. 

Geoffrey,  who  had  listened  in  silent  horror, 
roused  himself  now,  and  bent  over  him,  fearful 
lest  he  might  not  live  to  finish  the  story.  He 
raised  him  gently,  and  once  again  moistened 
his  lips  with  the  brandy. 

i  Try  to  tell  me  the  rest,'  he  urged.  '  You 
buried  your  own  child  and  took  Colonel 
Shakerley's  abroad  with  you  ?     Was  that  it  V 

Warwick  struggled  for  the  power  of  expres- 
sion. His  lean  hands  closed  like  a  vice  on 
Geoffrey's  strong  arm. 

'  Remember,'  he  gurgled ;  then  the  words 
grew  clearer.  '  Remember,  Colonel  Shakerley 
must  never  know — your  oath  binds  you  to 
secrecy  till  he  is  in  the  grave.' 

As  he  spoke  the  last  words  a  convulsive 
shudder  passed  over  his  ashy  face,  for  an 
instant  he  seemed  to  writhe  in  an  agony  of 
pain ;  then  with  gasping  breath  he  uttered  the 
one  word,  *  Remember,'  and  fell  back  a  corpse. 
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Geoffrey  turned  away  with  a  sickening  sensa- 
tion. It  was  the  first  death  he  had  witnessed, 
and  it  was  horrible.  A  minute  or  more  passed 
before  he  roused  himself  and  began  to  search 
for  lights.  The  candle  had  gone  out,  a  few  red 
cinders  were  all  that  remained  of  the  fire,  and 
the  lightning  flashes  almost  blinded  him.  After 
groping  about  for  some  time,  he  found  a  bundle 
of  dry  heather  in  a  corner,  and,  seizing  an  arm- 
ful of  it,  thrust  it  between  the  bars.  In  an 
instant  it  was  blazing  fiercely,  and  he  hastened 
back  to  the  bed-side.  A  careful  examination 
proved,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  Mr.  Warwick 
had  breathed  his  last.  He  closed  the  sightless 
eyes,  and  drew  the  coverlet  over  the  still  face. 

Whilst  he  was  thus  engaged  he  heard  the 
welcome  tread  of  feet ;  then,  a  minute  later,  the 
door  was  thrown  open  and  Josslyn  came  in, 
followed  by  a  small  man  in  a  grey  overcoat. 

*  A  terrible  night,'  said  the  latter,  cheerfully. 
'How  is  our  patient  V 

'  Dead,'  answered  Geoffrey,  mechanically.  *  I 
will  send  some  one  from  the  village  to  do  what 
is  necessary.     Good-night.' 
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He  went  out  without  another  word,  and 
without  once  looking  at  the  person  whom  he 
addressed.  Much  as  he  had  dreaded  being 
alone  with  the  dead,  the  companionship  of  living 
men  was  still  less  to  his  mind,  for  he  felt  that 
his  face  was  white  to  the  lips,  and  knew  he 
could  scarcely  command  his  voice. 

The  rain  was  now  falling  in  torrents,  the  sky 
was  inky  black,  and  neither  moon  nor  star 
was  visible ;  but  he  was  glad  to  be  out  on  the 
lonely  moor. 
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CHAPTER   XL 

SATISFACTORY  EVIDENCE. 

Roger  Warwick's  sudden  death  revived  the 
half-forgotten  story  of  how  his  son  had  lost  his 
reason.  Everybody  in  Hillcrest  was  talking 
about  the  two  events.  The  old  coachman,  who 
had  been  in  Colonel  Shakerley's  service  for 
years,  broached  the  subject  to  Geoffrey  as  the 
young  man  was  mounting  his  horse  in  the 
stable-yard  on  the  morning  after  Warwick's 
death. 

1 1  drove  them  to  the  station  myself  when  he 
took  the  little  lad  abroad,'  he  remarked,  not 
without  pride  at  having  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  proceedings.  *  We  had  been  up  all 
night  looking  for  the  little  master,  and  in  the 
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morning  the  colonel  told  me  to  take  the  car- 
riage for  Mr.  Warwick  and  his  son.  There 
isn't  many  would  have  thought  of  it  at  such  a 
time ;  that  I  always  say.' 

Geoffrey  turned  towards  him  with  an  eager 
light  upon  his  face. 

'Did  you  see  Roger  Warwick's  son  that 
morning  V  he  asked. 

'  No,  he  was  fast  asleep.  His  father  wrapped 
a  bit  of  an  old  shawl  about  him,  and  lifted  him 
into  the  carriage  and  out  again.  He  had  had 
a  very  bad  nigh?;,  but  he  went  off  as  quiet  as  a 
lamb.' 

The  light  died  out  of  Geoffrey's  face.  He 
mounted  his  horse  in  silence,  and  rode  away 
without  a  word.  He  knew  that  '  bit  of  an  old 
shawl '  had  hidden  '  the  little  master '  from  the 
eyes  of  the  faithful  old  servant  who  had  been 
searching  for  him  all  the  night. 

It  was  impossible  to  doubt  how  Roger  War- 
wick's story  would  have  ended.  His  own  son 
was  dead  and  shamefully  buried,  and  Colonel 
Shakerley's  boy  lay  unconscious  in  his  house. 
This  much  he  had  confessed,  and  De  Rohan's 
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history  told  the  rest.  The  young  man  had  been 
abroad  with  Roger  Warwick,  and  still  believed 
himself  to  be  his  son. 

Geoffrey  rode  far  that  morning,  and  was  care- 
less as  to  which  way  he  went.  It  was  positive 
pain  to  him  to  meet  his  uncle  and  aunt  with 
such  a  secret  in  his  possession.  Since  the  death 
of  his  parents  they  had  been  as  father  and 
mother  to  him,  and  now  he  was  making  an  ill 
return  for  all  their  kindness.  He  was  ashamed 
to  let  De  Rohan  put  on  mourning  for  the  man 
who  had  done  him  so  great  an  injury,  and  who 
had  no  claim  upon  him  in  any  wTay ;  but, 
without  telling  all  he  knew,  he  was  powrerless 
to  prevent  it. 

Certainly  the  young  man  did  not  give  way 
to  any  very  deep  emotion  when  informed  of  his 
supposed  father's  death.  Warwick  had  never 
been  kind  to  him,  and  they  had  been  parted  for 
years.  Still,  he  seemed  to  be  quieter  than 
usual,  his  merry  laugh  was  heard  less  frequently, 
and  he  would  sit  silent  for  hours,  often  with  a 
book,  but  not  reading. 

Naturally   enough   Geoffrey   attributed    this 
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change  to  Warwick's  death.  It  never  occurred 
to  him  that  the  young  fellow  had  simply  been 
reminded  of  the  still  more  sudden  death  of  his 
friend,  the  late  Count  de  Rohan,  and  that  it  was 
his  loss  he  mourned. 

Though  still  something  of  an  invalid  De 
Rohan  had  signified  his  intention  of  attending 
Warwick's  funeral,  and  he  would  have  liked 
Geoffrey  to  accompany  him  ;  but  Geoffrey  was 
always  so  pre-occupied,  it  never  seemed  the 
right  time  to  ask  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
rely  upon  James. 

There  was  rather  a  large  company  assembled 
at  the  cottage,  the  most  important  member  of 
it  being  Mrs.  Welbeck  from  the  '  Eagle  and 
Child,'  who  wore  a  rustling  black  silk  dress  and 
a  crape  bonnet.  She  came  to  the  door  to  re- 
ceive the  two  young  men,  and  greeted  De 
Rohan  affectionately. 

'  To  think  of  your  being  his  son,"  she  said, 
still  retaining  his  hand,  'and  me  your  own 
aunt.  Well,  they  do  say  blood  is  thicker  than 
water,  and  I  took  a  fancy  to  you  from  the  first. 
That  I  shall  always  say,  and  no  one  need 
contradict  me/ 
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Xo  one  seemed  disposed  to  contradict  her,  so 
a  proccession  was  formed  and  they  marched 
slowly  to  church.  De  Rohan  followed  im- 
mediately after  the  coffin,  which  was  borne  on 
the  shoulders  of  six  young  men  from  the  village. 

Everybody  seemed  glad  when  the  religious 
part  of  the  ceremony  was  over,  and  they  were 
at  liberty  to  return  to  the  cottage  for  tea.  Not 
one  of  all  the  company  truly  mourned  Roger 
Warwick's  death.  He  had  lived  unloved,  and 
he  died  unwept. 

The  tea,  out  of  respect  to  De  Rohan,  was 
drunk  without  rum  in  it,  and  the  whole  gather- 
ing seemed  to  bear  the  young  man  a  silent 
grudge  for  this,  though  he  had  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  arrangements.  He  stayed  and  par- 
took of  it  with  them,  eating  a  slice  of  the 
funeral  loaf — a  species  of  sponge-cake  which 
was  always  provided  in  honour  of  the  dead  at 
Hillcrest,  and  which  seemed  especially  cal- 
culated to  send  its  consumers  to  join  them  at 
an  early  date. 

When  the  repast  was  nearly  at  an  end,  the 
parish  clerk  remarked  that,  so  far  as  he  knew, 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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the  deceased  had  never  made  a  will.  He  sup- 
posed, therefore,  that  his  estate,  which  con- 
sisted of  the  cottage,  and  an  acre  or  two  of 
land  adjoining  it;  and  his  personal  property, 
consisting  of  the  furniture  of  the  said  cottage, 
and  a  suit  of  decent  black,  would  revert  to  his 
son. 

The  company  received  the  information  with  a 
low  murmur  of  assent,  except  De  Rohan,  who 
remained  silent,  and  the  master  of  the  '  Hillcrest 
Arms,'  who  whispered  to  the  sexton,  who  sat  next 
to  him,  that  he  should  require  the  young  man 
to  produce  some  substantial  proof  that  he  really 
was  the  son  of  the  deceased,  before  he,  the 
master,  gave  up  his  claim  to  a  fair  share  of  the 
property. 

This,  however,  was  not  necessary.  Before 
leaving  the  cottage  De  Rohan  requested  that 
the  old  man's  things  might  be  distributed 
amongst  his  relations  without  any  reference 
being  made  to  himself.  He  did  not  wish  to 
possess  anything.  After  making  this  statement 
he  shook  hands,  in  his  usual  gracious  fashion, 
with  everyone,  and  then  went  away,  leaving  a 
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favourable    impression    on    all   who    remained. 

Mrs.  Welbeck  and  the  master  of  the  '  Hillcrest 
Arms'  ultimately  divided  the  things  between 
them,  but  not  before  the  peace  and  good-will 
which  had  hitherto  existed  between  the  two 
families  was  destroyed  for  ever. 

De  Rohan  got  back  to  the  Hall  in  time  for 
dinner,  and  afterwards  spent  a  quiet  evening  in 
the  drawing-room  with  Bernard  and  the  ladies. 
Geoffrey  was  out,  and  the  colonel  had  been 
called  into  the  library. 

The  station-master  had  asked  to  see  him,  and 
the  two  men  were  engaged  in  earnest  conversa- 
tion, though  at  first  there  had  been  a  little  em- 
barrassment on  both  sides. 

'  You  will  remember  the  night  I  lost  my  boy, 
Morris?'  the  colonel  said,  on  entering  the  room. 
i  It  is  about  sixteen  years  ago.' 

;  Ay,  sir,  I  remember  well.  It  was  a  sad  night, 
for  sure.' 

'And  do  you  remember  whether  Mr.  Traget 
was  at  Hillcrest  that  night  1  I  merely  ask  out 
of  curiosity.  My  nephew  and  I  had  a  little  dis- 
pute about  it  the  other  day.' 

^2 
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'  He  was  over,'  the  station-master  replied,, 
thoughtfully,  '  some  time  about  then.  Let  me 
see,  it  was  the  night  before  he  sailed  to  Aus- 
tralia that  he  was  here.  I  remember,  because 
I  know  he  nearly  missed  the  train.  He  came 
rumiing  up  just  at  the  last  moment  with  his 
coat  under  his  arm.  I  held  a  carriage  door  open 
for  him.  "  I  want  to  be  alone,"  he  called  out  as 
soon  as  he  got  on  the  platform,  and  when  he 
was  in  he  threw  me  half-a-sovereign  and  said 
something  about  being  only  just  in  time.' 

'Ah,'  said  the  colonel,  reflectively,  '  he  had  an 
over-coat  with  him,  had  he  !  Yet,  if  I  remem- 
ber rightly,  it  was  a  very  warm  night.  I  think 
vou  must  be  mistaken  about  the  over-coat, 
Morris, — the  month  was  August,  you  know.' 

The  colonel  was  very  pleased  with  this  last 
speech  of  his.  It  seemed  to  him  a  private  de- 
tective could  not  have  led  the  conversation 
round  to  the  point  more  adroitly. 

'I  am  not  mistaken,  sir,'  Morris  answered, 
positively.  *  I  remember  noticing  particularly 
the  way  he  carried  it — under  his  arm,  so.'  The 
station-master  put  an  imaginary  parcel  under  his 
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right  arm,  and  advanced  a  few  steps  further 
into  the  room,  then  retreated  to  his  chair  near 
the  door.     '  You  understand,  sir?' 

'  Perfectly.  It  would,  of  course,  make  a  differ- 
ence his  having  something  wrapped  in  it.  Did 
he  seem  to  be  at  all  careful  of  the  bundle  ?  You 
said  he  was  hurrying.' 

1  He  was  taking  most  particular  care  of  it,  sir. 
I  saw  him  lay  it  on  the  seat  before  him  just  as 
the  train  was  moving  off  as  tenderly  as  if  it  had 
been  a  baby.' 

1  A  baby !'  exclaimed  the  colonel.  *  Now,  what 
3nade  you  think  of  that  V 

'  I  don't  know,  sir,  but  I  remember  it  struck 
me  at  the  time  the  coat  had  just  the  appearance 
of  being  wrapped  round  a  child.' 

'  You  station-masters  meet  with  strange  ex- 
periences/ said  the  colonel,  seating  himself  in  an 
easy-chair.  Until  now  he  had  been  standing  on 
the  hearth-rug  with  his  back  to  the  fire.  '  I 
wonder  what  the  coat  really  contained? — not  a 
baby,  I  fancy,'  he  added,  with  a  smile.  '  He  had 
Nothing  with  him  when  he  came,  I  suppose  V 

'  Xo,  sir.     He  came  in  by  the  noon  train,  and 
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had  his  coat  on  then — it  was  a  light  grey  one 
and  rather  long.  I  have  thought  a  good  deal 
about  it  at  times,  especially  since  I  saw  Mr. 
Josslyn.     I  didn't  know  he  had  a  son,  sir?' 

'  Only  his  daughter  was  here  with  him  before 
he  went  abroad,'  the  colonel  said  ;  '  the  boy  may 
have  been  at  school.  Mr.  Traget  came,  I  think, 
to  pay  a  farewell  visit  to  his  wife's  grave  V 

6  Most  likely,  sir.  He  went  straight  from  the 
station  to  the  churchyard,  but  he  came  back 
the  other  way,  as  if  he  had  been  walking  up  in 
this  direction  somewhere/ 

6  He  would  have  a  long  time  to  while  away. 
I  expect  he  would  be  carrying  off  something  to 
remind  him  of  his  home,  a  shrub  probably  from 
the  old  garden.  He  must  have  been  much 
attached  to  the  place,  or  he  would  not  have  re- 
turned to  it  after  all  these  years.' 

'  To  be  sure,  sir,  he  must ;  but  you  did  not 
send  for  me  to  talk  about  this,  sir?' 

'  No,'  replied  the  colonel,  unblushingly  ;  and 
he  proceeded  to  ask  sundry  questions  concern- 
ing the  service  of  trains  to  and  from  town. 

These  inquiries  had  seemed  to  furnish  a  very 
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satisfactory  reason  for  sending  for  the  station- 
master  when  he  invented  them,  but  now  they 
struck  him  as  sounding  remarkably  trivial,  and 
he  gladly  dismissed  Mr.  Morris  as  soon  as  he 
was  able  to  do  so. 

But  the  interview  had  pleased  him  greatly  ; 
for,  though  he  had  not  learnt  much,  he  was  de- 
lighted to  find  that  the  station-master  remem- 
bered the  circumstances  of  the  case  so  well. 

4  He  could  give  most  satisfactory  evidence  if 
it  should  be  necessary,'  he  said  to  himself;  •'  but 
I  don't  think  Traget  will  be  obstinate  about  it. 
I  will  go  up  to  London  next  week,  and  find 
out,  if  possible,  whether  he  had  a  boy  with  him 
when  he  sailed,  and  what  name  the  lad  bore 
then.     Not  Traget,  I  fancy." 

He  smiled  contentedly,  sitting  there  alone  in 
his  big  arm-chair  before  the  blazing  fire. 

*  It  has  been  a  weary  time  to  wait.'  he  said, 
speaking  half  aloud  :  '  but,  thank  God,  I  am  on 
the  right  track  at  last — and  he  is  a  son  to  be 
proud  of.' 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

A  CONFESSION. 

JOSSLYN  had  come  to  the  Hall  with  some  books 
which  Geoffrey  had  lent  to  Violet. 

4  Take  them  back  to  him,'  she  said,  '  and  tell 
him  I  found  them  very  interesting ;  then  per- 
haps he  will  bring  me  some  more  to-morrow.' 

The  young  man  was  not  reluctant.  He  came 
in  evening-dress,  and  stayed  for  dinner.  Daisy 
was  very  kind,  and  talked  to  him  almost  ex- 
clusively, though  he  was  so  shy  he  could  hardly 
articulate  a  syllable.  After  dinner  the  colonel 
asked  him  to  accompany  him  in  a  stroll  round 
the  garden,  and  they  were  together  in  a  part 
of  the  grounds  named  the  shrubbery  for  a 
considerable  time. 
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The  colonel  was  unusually  talkative. 

'We  haven't  seen  much  of  you  lately,'  he 
said,  as  soon  as  they  were  out  in  the  open  air. 
'  I  began  to  think  you  had  forgotten  all  about 
us. 

'Oh!  no,  not  forgotten,'  the  young  man  an- 
swered, with  considerable  warmth.  'I  am 
always  thinking  of — '  he  stopped  in  some 
confusion — 'of  one  of  you,'  he  concluded, 
desperately. 

'Of   which    of  us,   I    wonder V  asked    the 

colonel,  tea.singly.     'Not   me,  I  suppose?     But 

mind  answering,  the  question  isn't  a   fair 

one — come  here   oftener,  and  1  shall   .soon  find 

out.     What  have  you  been  doing  lately?' 

'  J  have  been  busy.' 

The  colonel  looked  incredulous. 

'I  don't  know  what  you  find  to  do — my 
young  people  don't  seem  able  to  find  much. 
At  any  rate,  what  they  do  is  not  of  much 
use.' 

Josslyn  did  not  know  how  to  reply,  and 
presently  the  colonel  resumed, 

'  Why  can't  you  come  and  stay  with  us  for  a 
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week  or  two  like  that  young  Frenchman  does? 
We  can  see  any  amount  of  him.  In  fact,  I 
believe  he  has  an  idea  we  keep  a  table-dliote, 
and  let  apartments  on  the  first  floor.' 

'  Perhaps  you  would  soon  be  tired  of  me, 
too,'  said  Josslyn,  with  an  embarrassed  laugh. 
He  was  not  sure  whether  his  companion  spoke 
in  jest  or  earnest. 

'No  fear  of  that,'  the  colonel  protested.  'I 
did  not  wish  to  imply  that  I  was  tired  of  De 
Rohan.  He  is  perfectly  welcome  to  stay  here 
as  long  as  he  likes  for  me ;  the  young  people 
seem  to  find  his  company  agreeable.  Will  you 
come  V 

1 1  cannot — I  am  afraid  you  might  not  like  it 
— I  mean,  my  being  so  fond  of — at  least,  I 
think  I  ought  to  tell  you  first.' 

i To  tell  me  what?'  asked  the  colonel,  quite 
at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  the  young  man's 
evident  perturbation. 

Josslyn  had  not  intended  to  speak  so  soon ; 
but  the  colonel's  unlooked-for  kindness  had 
caused  him  to  stammer  out  half  his  secret,  and 
now  silence  was  impossible.     He  recovered  his 
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self-possession,  and  nerved  himself  to  explain. 

'  I  love  Miss  Daisy,  sir,'  he  said ;  and  that 
was  all. 

The  colonel  did  not  reply  immediately.  It 
had  always  been  his  wish  that  Geoffrey  and 
Daisy  would  marry,  and,  in  spite  of  much  that 
might  have  convinced  him  of  the  unlikelihood 
of  this  wish  being  accomplished,  he  still  con- 
tinued to  hope  for  its  fulfilment. 

Josslyn's  confession  took  him  altogether  by 
surprise,  but  after  the  first  shock  it  did  not 
displease  him.  He  liked  to  think  of  Daisy 
wedded  to  his  boy,  and  living  in  the  home  of 
his  fathers.  Josslyn  would  soon  be  restored  to 
him,  of  that  he  had  no  doubt,  and  then  there 
would  be  no  need  for  him  to  go  away,  whereas 
Geoffrey  must  some  clay  make  Wriothesley 
Towers  his  place  of  abode.  It  was  the  best 
arrangement  possible. 

But  the  time  had  not  yet  come  when  he 
might  speak  such  thoughts  aloud,  so  he  con- 
tented himself  with  a  very  simple  reply. 

'  Come  here  when  you  like/  he  said,  kindly. 
'  You  will  always  be  welcome.' 
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Josslyn's  thanks  were  as  brief  as  they  were 
heartfelt.  His  joy  was  too  deep  for  words,  and 
he  could  not  talk  whilst  picturing  a  happy 
future  for  Daisy  and  himself.  His  silence  passed 
unnoticed.  The  colonel,  too,  was  thinking  of 
glad  days  to  come,  and  they  walked  up  and 
down  for  some  time  longer  before  he  proposed 
joining  the  ladies. 

Whilst  Josslyn  and  the  master  of  the  house 
were  talking  in  the  shrubbery,  another  con- 
versation had  been  carried  on  between  Geoffrey 
and  De  Rohan. 

They  were  walking  on  the  terrace  beneath 
the  drawing-room  windows.  It  was  a  more 
cheerful  part  of  the  garden  than  the  one  chosen 
by  the  colonel,  inasmuch  as  from  time  to  time 
they  got  a  glimpse  of  the  lighted  room,  and 
could  see  Daisy  sitting  on  a  low  seat  before 
the  fire,  shading  her  face  from  the  glow  with 
one  pretty  hand,  whilst  she  bent  forward  to 
read  her  book  by  the  flickering  blaze.  Lady 
Margaret  was  also  there,  busy  with  her 
needle. 

Earlier    in    the    day   the    colonel    had   told 
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Geoffrey  of  his  interview  with  the  station- 
roaster,  and  of  his  consequent  hopes  respecting 
Jcsslyn.  At  the  time  the  young  man  had  been 
almost  carried  away  by  his  uncle's  positive  as- 
sertions, but  now  the  old  belief  repossessed  him. 
De  Rohan  was  the  missing  boy. 

Mr.  Traget  would  certainly  know  who  Joss- 
lyn  was — even  supposing  he  was  not  his  own 
son,  a  point  on  which  Geoffrey  permitted 
himself  to  doubt  —and  when  that  mystery  was 
explained,  the  colonel  would  be  as  far  off*  as 
ever  from  tidings  of  his  son. 

Geoffrey  thought  about  the  bitter  disappoint- 
ment in  store  for  him  until  he  almost  doubted 
whether  he  ought  to  keep  the  promise  given  to 
Roger  Warwick.  So  much  depended  on  his 
speaking  now.  Being  unable  to  decide  the 
question  for  himself,  he  at  length  decided  to 
ask  some  one  for  advice,  and  was  now  on  the 
terrace  with  De  Rohan  for  the  purpose.  In 
choosing  the  count  for  his  adviser,  he  had 
hardly  acted  with  his  accustomed  fairness — of 
all  his  friends,  De  Rohan  was  the  one  most 
likely  to  give  him  the  wished-for  answer. 
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For  some  time  they  talked  only  of  indifferent 
subjects,  and  that  not  very  fluently.  Geoffrey 
was  preocupied,  and  his  companion  had  a  cigar- 
ette, which  seemed  to  furnish  him  with  sufficient 
entertainment. 

'  I  wonder  you  don't  smoke,  Geoff,'  he  said, 
breaking  a  rather  long  silence.  '  Try  one  of 
these, — they  are  very  mild.' 

Geoffrey  declined. 

'  I  was  just  wondering,'  he  said,  speaking  as 
lightly  as  he  could,  '  whether  anything  would 
justify  a  man's  breaking  his  word.' 

De  Rohan  laughed. 

'  Don't  try  me  with  hard  questions,'  he  plead- 
ed, carelessly. 

'  I  won't,  but  give  your  mind  to  this  for  a 
moment.  Let  us  suppose  a  case.  A  man 
promises,  on  his  oath,  not  to  reveal  a  secret 
which  a  dying  man  confides  to  him  ;  then,  when 
the  other  is  dead,  finds  he  will  be  doing  his 
best  friends  a  cruel  injury  by  keeping  his 
promise.  What  should  he  do  ?  What  would 
you  do?' 

Again  De  Rohan  laughed. 
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1  I  really  don't  know,'  he  said,  trimming  the 
end  of  his  cigarette,  which  had  burnt  badly. 
*  Perhaps  one  ought  to  keep  one's  promise.  I 
suppose  Jephthah  was  a  good  man,  and  he 
kept  his  vow  ;  though  I  have  always  had  an 
idea  I  should  have  liked  him  better  if  he 
hadn't.' 

Geoffrey  made  a  gesture  of  impatience. 

'Never  mind  Jephthah,'  he  said,  almost 
crossly.     '  Tell  me  what  you  would  do.' 

'  1 1  Oh,  I  should  out  with  it,  I  expect,  as 
soon  as  I  found  it  uncomfortable  to  keep 
quiet.' 

This  was  the  answer  Geoffrey  had  wished 
for.  Now  that  he  heard  it  unblushingly  ex- 
pressed, how  did  he  receive  it  ?  Did  he  sud- 
denly become  light  of  heart,  and  unbosom  him- 
*- self  to  his  youthful  companion?  Not  at  all. 
At  times  during  the  past  week  he  had  almost 
been  on  the  point  of  speaking.  Now  a  quick 
revulsion  of  feeling  came  over  him,  and  he 
mentally  vowed  to  keep  the  promise  he  had 
given,  whatever  might  come  of  it.  It  took  but 
a  second  for  him  to  arrive  at  this  determination, 
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almost  before  De  Rohan  had  finished  speaking 
he  replied,  involuntarily, 

<  Then  your  word  goes  for  nothing ;  and 
you  would  lightly  break  faith  with  the  dead. 
You  must  have  a  strange  sense  of  honour.' 

The  colour  came  into  Ue  Rohan's  face  now. 
He  had  been  moved,  by  Geoffrey's  persistency, 
to  own  what  was  probably  the  truth,  but  he  had 
spoken  without  much  thought,  and  certainly 
had  not  expected  to  be  taken  so  sharply  to 
task. 

'  Do  you  think  it  is  fair  to  round  on  a  fellow 
in  this  way  after  forcing  him  to  make  a  damag- 
ing confession  V  he  demanded,  angrily. 

' 1  beg  your  pardon,'  said  Geoffrey,  really  sorry 
for  his  last  speech.     '  I  spoke  without  thinking.' 

De  Rohan  had  lost  his  temper,  but  that  did 
not  prevent  him  noticing  the  despondency  of 
Geoffrey's  tone,  and  his  anger  vanished  as 
quickly  as  it  had  arisen. 

*I  say,  Wriothesley,'  he  asked,  earnestly, 
though  with  a  smile,  *  you  have  not  promised 
anything,  on  your  oath,  to  a  dying  man,  have 
you?' 
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'Don't  question  me,  there's  a  good  fellow.  I 
ought  not  to  have  spoken,  only  I  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  I  know  now,'  he  added,  with  a 
sigh. 

The  younger  man  again  stopped  in  his  walk. 
This  time  opposite  one  of  the  drawing-room 
windows,  and  the  light  from  within  fell  full 
upon  him  as  he  turned  to  look  up  into  his 
friend's  face. 

'  You  will  be  true,  Geoff,'  he  said,  almost 
wistfully.  '  Never  mind  what  I  should  do,  but 
be  true.' 

'And  suppose  you  were  the  sufferer?'  asked 
Geoffrey,  touched  by  his  evident  sincerity. 

'  Then  I  would  entreat  no  longer,'  answered 
De  Rohan,  lightly,  '  but  command  you  to  keep 
your  promise.'  I  see  Miss  Shakerley  has  turned 
the  last  page  of  her  book,  so  cheer  up,  old  man, 
and  let  us  go  in.' 

'You  go,  I  will  follow;'  and  Geoffrey  turned 
away  and  began  to  pace  the  terrace  alone. 

As  he  repassed  the  drawing-room  window, 
De  Rohan  entered,  and,  saying  something  to 
Daisy  that  made  her  look  up  and  smile,  went  to 

VOL.  I.  R 
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the  piano  where  he  played,  '  When  the  King- 
enjoys  his  own  again,'  with  an  energy  and 
spirit  which  were  truly  commendable,  but  which 
seemed  calculated  to  bring  destruction  to  Lady 
Margaret's  piano. 

The  want  of  time  and  occasional  discords  made 
Geoffrey  wince,  even  whilst  he  tortured  himself 
with  the  questions, 

'  Does  he  know  ?  Can  I  by  any  chance  have 
led  him  to  suspect  the  truth  V 
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CHAPTER   Xlll. 

THE  FIRST  CLOUD. 

JOSSLYN  found,  much  to  bis  regret,  that  he  could 
not  avail  himself  of  Colonel  Shakerley's 
invitation  to  spend  a  few  weeks  at  the  Hall — 
his  father  and  Violet  were  too  dependent  on 
him  for  that — so  he  did  the  best  thing  he  could 
under  the  circumstances,  and  went  for  an  hour  or 
two  every  day.  Perhaps  this  was  better  than 
his  being  there  altogether ;  for  Daisy  began  to 
look  forward  to  his  visits,  and  never  failed  to 
give  him  a  kindly  welcome. 

These  days  of  happy,  social  intercourse 
passed  all  too  quickly  for  the  young  man,  yet  it 
was  his  own  act  that  brought  them  to  a 
close. 

R  2 
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He  had  grown  more  confident,  feeling  sure- 
Daisy  must  know  of  his  love,  and  imagining  it 
could  not  be  unwelcome  to  her ;  for,  certainly, 
he  never  left  her  side  without  receiving  every 
encouragement  to  return.  Then  Violet  had 
discovered  his  secret  and  she  urged  him  to  speak, 
with  an  eagerness  that  surprised  him.  He 
thought  her  only  motive  was  a  sincere  desire  to 
see  him  happy,  and  was  far  from  supposing  the 
truth — that  she  could  not  feel  sure  of  Wriothes- 
ley  whilst  Daisy  was  constantly  with  him,  free 
to  bestow  her  young  love  where  she  would. 

He  had  been  away  from  home  and  had  not 
seen  Daisy  for  nearly  a  week — a  long  time  it 
seemed  to  him,  and  he  had  only  made  it 
endurable  by  spending  more  money  than  he 
could  well  afford  on  a  handsome  birthday  present 
for  her. 

Now,  as  he  once  more  walked  the  familiar 
road,  he  determined  to  speak.  It  was  early  in 
October,  and  the  day  was  warm  and  bright. 
The  trees  were  unrobing  of  their  summer  gar- 
ments, but  the  fragrant  leaves  were  strewn  upon 
the  ground  and  their  rustling  sounded  sweetly 
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in    his    ears    as    he  strode  along   the   country 

lane. 

When  he  reached  the  Hall  the  footman  who 
admitted  him  said  he  would  find  Miss  Daisy  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  left  him  to  make  his  way 
there  alone.  The  servants  even  had  begun  to 
treat  him  as  one  of  the  family. 

He  found  Daisy  sitting  on  the  hearthrug 
before  a  blazing  fire.  She  had  burnt  her  face, 
but  he  thought  her  more  beautiful  than  ever. 
A  big  dog  lay  beside  her,  with  its  head  resting 
on  her  lap. 

*  Oh,  Mr.  Traget,'  she  exclaimed,  looking  up 
with  a  smile  as  he  entered,  '  I  am  so  glad  you 
have  come.  Poor  Jove  got  his  foot  crushed 
this  morning,  and  I  am  afraid  it  is  very  bad — 
see.' 

'  Do  you  want  me  to  look  at  it  ?'  he  asked. 
'  It  seems  very  well  tied  up.' 

'  Yes,  Bob  did  that ;  but  I  think  you  had  better 
look  at  it.' 

He  gently  removed  the  linen,  and  Daisy 
noticed  that  though  his  fingers  were  so  big  he 
never  bungled  or  gave  needless  pain. 
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1 1  think  it  will  soon  be  well,'  he  said,  when 
the  examination  was  completed  and  the  band- 
ages replaced.  '  I  did  not  know  you  were  so 
fond  of  dogs,'  he  added,  seeing  her  plant  a  kiss 
on  the  animal's  uplifted  face. 

'I  am  very  fond  of  Jove,'  she  said,  polishing 
her  cheek  with  her  pocket-handkerchief  to  re- 
move the  impression  of  his  moist  nose.  *  I  don't 
like  little  dogs,  you  know ;  but  I  think  I  love 
nearly  all  big  things.' 

'  I'm  pretty  big,'  said  Josslyn,  impulsively, 
thinking  this  a  good  opportunity  of  introducing 
what  he  came  to  say. 

An  instant  later  it  occurred  to  him  he  might 
have  made  a  more  felicitous  beginning. 

Daisy  glanced  up  at  him  with  an  expression 
of  wonder  in  her  blue  eyes,  then  she  laughed 
and  began  to  try  and  smooth  the  creases  out  of 
Jove's  neck.  She  was  not  in  the  least  em- 
barrassed by  his  strange  remark ;  but  then 
clearly  she  did  not  understand  it,  and  Josslyn 
could  think  of  no  words  by  which  to  make  it 
plain. 

He  was  standing,  looking  down  at  her,  and,. 
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in  spite  of  her  avowed  preference  for  big 
things,  was  feeling  disadvantageously  tall. 
She  looked  so  very  small  sitting  on  the  soft  far 
rug  with  her  pretty,  little  feet  tucked  away 
under  her  gown,  and  the  big  dog  beside  her. 
He  thought  he  had  never  before  fully  realised 
how  beautiful  she  was — what  a  sweet  and  lov- 
ing companion  she  would  make— and  he  was  in 
no  hurry  to  speak  again.  But  though  the 
passing  moment  was,  perhaps,  the  most  blissful 
he  might  ever  know,  it  could  not  last  for  ever, 
so  presently  he  broke  the  silence. 

'I  am  a  poor  sort  of  fellow  at  saying* 
anything,  and  can  never  tell  you  how  much 
I  love  you ;  but,  Daisy,  don't  you  under- 
stand V 

The  speech  was  not  very  eloquent,  but  the 
words  came  straight  from  the  young  man's 
heart.  Daisy  felt  that,  though  the  confession 
surprised  her  exceedingly.  She  had  liked 
Josslyn  from  the  first,  and  when  he  came  to 
the  Hall  had  made  a  point  of  talking  to  him  a 
great  deal.  But  that  was  because  she  thought 
he  was  shy,  and  she   did  not  want  him  to  feel 
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neglected.  The  idea  of  him  as  a  possible  lover 
had  never  occurred  to  her. 

Whilst  she  sat  silently  stroking  the  dog's 
head  and  wondering  what  she  must  say  to  him, 
her  thoughts  were  swayed  by  a  remembrance 
of  De  Rohan. 

The  count,  now  restored  to  health,  had  re- 
turned to  his  rooms  at  the  i  Hillcrest  Arms,'  and 
she  had  not  seen  him  for  several  days.  And 
never,  at  any  time,  had  he  spoken  one  word  of 
love  to  her.  Indeed,  once  or  twice  lately  she 
had  fancied  he  avoided  her  unnecessarily  ;  but, 
in  spite  of  this,  she  was  not  wholly  unconscious 
of  his  love. 

With  regard  to  her  owd  feelings  in  the  matter 
she  was  quite  in  the  dark.  She  liked  De 
Rohan,  of  course,  and  sometimes  when  he  was 
with  her  experienced  a  sensation  of  fluttering 
delight,  which,  however,  never  lingered  after 
his  departure.  Much  as  she  enjoyed  his  society 
she  could  not  have  sought  it  as  she  had  often 
sought  Josslyn's,  neither  could  she  talk  to  him 
with  the  same  freedom  from  embarrassment ; 
nevertheless,  she  often  found  herself  listening  to 
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a  conversation  in  which  he  was  taking  part,  and 
this  had  sometimes  happened  when  Josslyn 
was  talking  to  herself. 

What  could  it  mean  if  it  did  not  mean  that 
she  liked  him  best  ? 

These  thoughts  passed  through  her  mind 
very  quickly,  and  she  looked  up  to  answer  her 
companion  without  giving  him  time  to  wonder 
at  her  silence.  But  when  her  eyes  met  his, 
and  she  read  their  undying  love,  she  forgot  the 
words  she  would  have  spoken,  forgot  everything 
but  that  she  must  give  him  pain,  and  could  only 
whisper, 

4  Oh,  Josslyn,  I  am  so  sorry.' 

Unconsciously  she  called  him  by  his  Christian 
name,  and,  coming  from  her  lips,  it  sounded 
sweetly  to  the  young  man,  and  gave  him  hope. 

1  I  have  spoken  too  abruptly,'  he  said.  '  It  is 
only  because  waiting  seems  hard — I  love  you 
so  very  much,  Daisy.  And  sometimes,'  he 
added,  diffidently,  '  I  have  thought  you  were 
not  indifferent  to  me.' 

4  Oh  no,'  she  exclaimed,  eagerly,  '  I  am  not 
indifferent.' 
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'  Then  yon  will  try  to  love  me,  won't  youT 
he  pleaded. 

1 1  am  very  sorry,  but  I  cannot,  because  I 
love — I  mean — oh,  I  dou't  know  what  I  mean,' 
she    exclaimed,   stopping    in    much   confusion. 

I  Please  don't  ask  me  any  more.' 

'1  beg  your  pardon,'  he  stammered,  in  still 
greater  confusion.  ■  I  ought  not  to  have  been 
so  persistent,  but,'  with  a  catch  in  his  voice, 
'  it  is  so  very  much  to  me.' 

He  turned  away  as  he  spoke,  and  would  have 
left  her,  but  Daisy  sprang  to  her  feet  without 
giving  herself  time  to  think. 

'  I  am  so  very  sorry,'  she  repeated,  laying 
her  hand  gently  on  his  sleeve. 

4  It  is  I  who  am  sorry,'  he  said,  taking  both 
her  hands  in  his  and  striving  to  speak  calmly. 

I I  have  made  a  great  mistake,  but  you  must 
not  let  it  distress  you.' 

He  lifted  her  hands  to  his  lips,  and  an  instant 
later  she  was  alone.  She  remained  standing 
where  he  had  left  her,  and  watched  him  as,  with 
firm  tread  and  head  erect,  he  walked  from  the 
house. 
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Josslyn  could  never  remember  anything  about 
that  walk  home.  He  met  people  on  the  way, 
and  spoke  to  them  as  usual.  Only  Violet  no- 
ticed that  something  had  gone  wrong  with 
him. 

He  had  not  told  her  of  his  intention  to  speak 
to  Daisy,  but  she  guessed  it  when  she  saw  him 
go  out,  and  he  never  once  left  her  thoughts. 
She  was  hopeful  too.  He  was  such  a  dear, 
kind  fellow,  that  the  girl  must  surely  love  him. 

When  he  entered  the  house,  she  threw  aside 
her  work  and  ran  into  the  hall  with  warm  con- 
gratulations burning  on  her  lips.  But  the  first 
glimpse  of  his  downcast  face  told  her  all,  and 
she  could  only  fling  her  arms  about  his  neck 
and  whisper, 

*  My  poor  Josslyn.' 

He  bent  and  kissed  her  fondly.  She  had  not 
been  so  tender  to  him  for  years,  and  he  was 
grateful  to  her,  though  her  kindness  pained 
him. 

'It  is  my  own  fault,'  he  said.  'I  ought  to 
►  have  known  how  it  would  be;  he  is  always  with 
her,  and ' 
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He  stopped  abruptly,  having  already  told 
her  more  than  he  should  have  done,  and  went 
away  to  his  own  room.  For  now  her  arms  no 
longer  hindered  him,  and  he  was  so  blinded  by 
his  own  trouble  he  never  saw  the  pallor  that 
overspread  her  face  ;  so  deaf  to  everything  but 
the  faint  echo  of  Daisy's  voice  still  sounding  in 
his  ear,  he  never  heard  the  feeble  cry  that 
escaped  from  the  white  lips  of  the  girl  beside 
him. 

The  short  October  day  was  drawing  to  a 
close  when  Mr.  Traget  returned  home  from  a 
long  ramble  over  the  moors.  Being  tired,  he 
was  disappointed  not  to  find  tea  prepared  for 
him ;  but  on  entering  the  dining-room — the 
drawing-room  was  very  little  used  at  the 
Tragets' — every  other  feeling  was  lost  in  one  of 
unlimited  surprise. 

He  found  his  daughter,  whom  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years  he  had  considered  an  in- 
valid, pacing  backwards  and  forwards  in  a 
manner  that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  sol- 
dier on  parade.  She  had  a  fine  colour,  brought 
back  by  the  unwonted  exercise  and  her  own 
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angry  thoughts,  her  eyes  flashed  with  pas- 
sionate scorn,  and  her  bosom  heaved  beneath 
a  tumult  of  strong  feeling. 

1  My  dear,'  said  Mr.  Traget,  a  sense  of  awe 
stealing  over  him  as  he  remembered  many  a 
past  scene,  '  you  remind  me  of  your  mother. 
Has  anything  happened  V 

'Happened!1  repeated  the  young  lady,  stop- 
ping in  her  march  and  confronting  her  father, 
1  yes.  but  not  very  much.  I  have  found  out 
to-day  what  it  is  to  be  poor  and  have  no 
mother — that  is  all.' 

Mr.  Traget 's  wonderment  was  increasing ; 
but,  being  cold,  he  ventured  to  the  fire-place 
and  began  to  try  and  coax  the  dying  embers 
back  to  life. 

'Has  anyone  been  here?'  he  asked,  hoping 
for  enlightenment.  '  I  don't  think  I  quite  un- 
derstand you,  my  dear.' 

'  It  is  not  necessary  that  you  should,  and  no 
one  has  been  here,'  she  answered,  haughtily ; 
and  began  to  parade  the  room  again,  more 
slowly  than  before,  but  setting  her  foot  down 
with  a  decided  stamp.     '  I  suppose  everyone  in 
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our  position  has  to  learn  these  things  some 
time  or  other,  but  I  didn't  think  he  would  have 
been  the  one  to  teach  me.1 

'Who?'  asked  Mr.  Traget,  suspending  his 
operations  on  the  fire  and  holding  a  piece  of 
coal  between  the  tongs  about  on  a  level  with 
the  clock's  face. 

'  Never  mind,'  replied  his  daughter,  emphatic- 
ally. c  1  tell  you  he  would  not  have  dared  to 
do  it  if  my  mother  had  been  alive,  or  if  we  had 
been  better  off.' 

*  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  harping  on 
our  poverty  in  this  way,'  said  Mr.  Traget, 
getting  exasperated,  and  manlike  passing  over 
her  first  grievance,  which  he  felt  might  be 
real  enough.  '  I  don't  consider  myself  a  poor 
man.' 

'  No  ;  but  you  are  not  a  rich  one,  rich  as  com- 
pared with  some  people,  I  mean.  Of  course,  I 
know,  we  can  afford  to  have  butter  on  the 
bread,'  with  a  scornful  laugh. 

'As  compared  with  who,  for  instance?'  her 
father  asked.  '  I  can't  set  up  for  a  millionaire, 
I  know,'  he  added,  humbly. 
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'  The  Shakerleys,'  Violet  answered,  crossly  ; 
in  differ  en  t  as  to  what  inference  he  might 
draw  from  her  words. 

Mr.  Traget  laughed,  and  throwing  down  the 
tongs — he  had  coaled  the  fire  to  his  mind  and 
got  quite  a  cheerful  blaze — put  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  and  began  to  chink  the  coins  together 
with  entire  satisfaction,  forgetting  in  his  enjoy- 
ment of  the  sound  that  the  action  always 
irritated  his  daughter. 

'  The  Shakerleys,'  he  repeated,  with  evident 
amusement.  i  So  you  call  Shakerley  a  rich 
man,  do  you  V 

*  I  call  him  comfortably  off,'  answered  Violet, 
irritably. 

'  Then  perhaps  it  may  be  some  satisfaction 
to  you  to  know  that  1  am  a  much  richer  man 
than  Shakerley/ 

If  he  thought  to  take  away  her  anger  by  this 
simple  statement  of  his  financial  position  he  had 
yet  to  learn  his  mistake.  His  daughter  once 
more  confronted  him. 

'Then,  why  do  we  live  like  this?'  she 
demanded,   passionately.     <  Why  am   I    to    be 
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petted  and  pitied,  and  beholden  to  the  Shaker- 
leys  for  every  little  enjoyment  I  get  ?  What  are 
you  hoarding  your  money  up  for,  I  should  like 
to  know,  whilst  Josslyn  works  like  a  plough- 
boy,  and  I  manage  with  one  miserable  old 
woman  in  the  kitchen  ?  How  is  it  that  when 
Miss  Shakerley  goes  out  she  can  be  attended  by 
a  footman  in  livery,  whilst  I  must  put  up  with 
a  speechless  idiot?' 

In  the  recital  of  her  wrongs  she  had  entirely 
forgotten  the  respect  due  to  her  father;  but 
Mr.  Traget,  who  had  been  well  used  to  such 
bursts  of  passion  from  his  beautiful  southern 
wife  in  days  long  gone  by,  rarely  lost  his 
temper.     Now  he  answered  calmly, 

'  You  are  not  very  complimentary  to  Josslyn 
and  myself,  my  dear.' 

( You  know  very  well  that  I  am  speaking  of 

Cupid; 

'  Oh,  yes,  of  Cupid,  to  be  sure,'  he  said, 
reflectively ;  *  but,'  more  briskly,  *  as  you 
never  went  out  with  Cupid  in  your  life,  per- 
haps I  may  be  forgiven  if  I  did  not  think  of 
him.' 
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'  Why  can't  I  have  a  footman?"  asked  Violet, 
unheedingly. 

'  You  can  if  you  like,  and  if  you  think  you 
would  prefer  his  attendance  to  the  companion- 
ship of  Josslyn  and  myself.' 

'And  why  cant  I  have  a  carriage  of  my 
own?' 

*You  can  if  you  like,  only  don't  ask  me  to 
ride  in  it.' 

Violet  looked  at  him  curiously.  Her  anger 
was  softening,  and,  perhaps,  she  was  beginning 
to  feel  a  little  ashamed  of  herself. 

'  Are  you  quite  sure  you  are  as  rich  as  you 
say  V  she  asked  at  length. 

'  I  am  quite  sure,'  he  replied,  laughing.  '  I 
made  my  pile  in  Australia,  and  when  a  man 
has  made  money  he  doesn't  often  mistake  the 
value  of  it.' 

'  But  what  are  you  doing  with  it  V 

*  It  is  accumulating.' 

'For  whom?  or  what?  Why  don't  you 
spend  it  V 

'  Because  I  really  thought  we  had  all  we 
wanted,'   replied    Mr.    Traget,    simply,   as    he 

VOL.  I.  S 
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looked  round  the  room  which  was  comfortable 
and  homely,  though  undeniably  ugly.  *  But  if 
you  like  to  make  any  alterations  in  our  way 
of  living  I  believe  I  can  satisfy  all  your 
demands.' 

Violet  grew  radiant  with  a  sense  of  triumph. 
Now  she  could  show  some  one  what  he  had 
thrown  away.  With  her  beauty  and  her  riches 
surely  she  could  make  him  repent  of  what  she 
was  pleased  to  call  his  '  senseless  folly.'  This 
was  the  only  feeling  the  possession  of  great 
wealth  gave  her — this  wild  desire  to  bring 
discontent  into  a  young  man's  life ;  for  never, 
she  told  herself,  would  she  again  be  attracted 
by  his  smiles  or  pleasant  words. 

'  I  will  soon  work  a  change,'  she  said,  in  a 
tone  of  satisfaction,  as  she  looked  round  the 
room.  Then  she  added,  coaxingly,  '  Give  me 
something  to  buy  a  gown  to  wear  at  Miss 
Daisy's  birthday-party.  I  have  been  trying  to 
modernise  the  old  one  of  mother's,  but  there  is 
no  need  for  that  now.' 

1 1  will  give  you  a  cheque  in  the  morning,' 
said  the  old  man,  smiling,  and  kissing  her  now 
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the  storm  was  over,  '  but  in  the  meanwhile — 
before  this  promised  reign  of  affluence  begins — 
let  me  have  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  bit  of  dry 
toast.' 


s  2 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

josslyn's  request. 

It  might  have  been  better  for  Josslyn's  peace  of 
mind  if  he  could  have  gone  away  from  Hillcrest 
for  awhile.  But  after  finding  it  impossible  to 
spend  a  few  days  at  the  Hall  he  did  not  think 
there  was  much  likelihood  of  his  being  able  to 
leave  home  for  several  weeks.  He  faced  his 
disappointment  therefore  as  only  an  entirely  un- 
selfish man  could  have  done,  and  went  about 
his  accustomed  duties  as  usual. 

Not  so  Violet.  She  was  restless,  and  dis- 
satisfied with  everything  and  everybody.  One 
day  she  was  so  listless  and  dejected  there  was 
no  rousing  her  to  take  an  interest  in  anything; 
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ihe  next  her  energy  was  untiring  and  her 
spirits  exuberant.  She  had  set  her  heart  on 
having  the  house  beautified  throughout,  and  the 
occupation  this  afforded  kept  her  from  breaking 
down  when,  as  she  supposed,  all  her  hopes  and 
expectations  were  defeated. 

In  the  midst  of  his  own  trouble  Josslyn 
noticed  that  his  father  looked  anxious  and  per- 
plexed, and  one  day  ventured  to  speak  to  him 
about  the  lavish  expenditure.  But,  whatever 
else  might  be  the  cause  of  Mr.  Traget's  un- 
easiness, his  daughter's  extravagance  had  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  it.  He  only  laughed  at 
the  young  man's  fears. 

'  I  won't  let  Violet  ruin  me,'  he  said,  '  but  I 
wish  I  could  see  her  happier.' 

It  was  not  at  all  a  comfortable  house,  and 
several  days  passed  away  bringing  no  change. 
Then  one  afternoon  Josslyn  met  the  colonel  out 
riding. 

Lady  Margaret  had  told  her  husband  all  that 
had  taken  place  between  the  young  people, 
but  he  judged  it  best  to  appear  in  ignorance,  and 
hegan,  as  on  a  former  occasion,   to  upbraid  the 
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young  man  for  his  protracted  absence  from  the 
Hall. 

1 1  thought  I  was  better  away,'  answered 
Josslyn,  somewhat  bluntly. 

'  Nonsense,'  said  the  colonel.  '  A  man  some- 
times gets  the  second  time  of  asking  what  was 
denied  him  at  the  first — I  did  myself,'  he  added, 
with  a  smile.  Then,  as  he  rode  away,  '  I  shall 
expect  you  to  dine  with  us  this  evening.' 

The  young  man  walked  home  greatly 
agitated.  It  had  never  occurred  to  him  that 
Daisy's  answer  could  be  other^than  final,  and 
now  all  sorts  of  wild,  sweet  hopes  were  spring- 
ing up  within  him.  He  did  not  hesitate  about 
accepting  the  colonel's  invitation,  and  a  few 
minutes  before  the  dinner-hour  presented  him- 
self in  Lady  Margaret's  drawing-room.  Then 
all  at  once  his  heart  misgave  him. 

Daisy  greeted  him  with  embarrassment  when 
he  entered,  and  avoided  him  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening.  His  presence  evidently  imposed 
restraint  upon  her,  and  the  difference  between 
this  and  her  hitherto  frank  behaviour  gave  him 
a  feeling  of  sharp  pain.     At  last  unable  to  bear 
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it  any  longer,  he  did — for  him — an  almost  un- 
precedented thing:  crossed  over  the  long* 
drawing-room  to  where  she  sat,  and,  seating" 
himself  beside  her,  opened  conversation  without 
waiting  to  receive  any  encouragement  from 
her. 

'I  am  afraid  I  have  offended  you,  Miss 
Shakerley.' 

'  Xo,  indeed,'  she  answered,  quickly. 

'  Then  why  have  you  held  aloof  from  me  ever 
since  I  came  in?'  he  demanded,  with  a  smile. 

'Because — 'she  hesitated,  and  then  continued, 
with  heightened  colour,  'Because  I  am  afraid 
I  led  you  to  expect  a  different  answer  the  other 
day.  It  was  because  I  never  thought  what  I 
was  doing  then.' 

*  I  like  it  better  when  you  don't  think  what 
you  are  doing,'  he  answered,  boldly. 

He  was  getting  more  used  to  his  disappoint- 
ment, and  could  speak  to  her  now  as  he  could 
not  have  done  a  week  ago  when  it  was  all  so 
fresh.  She  did  not  reply.  What,  indeed,  could 
she  say  to  such  a  remark?  Presently  he 
continued, 
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*  It  might  have  been  easier  for  both  of  us  if  I 
could  have  gone  away  for  a  month  or  two,  but 
that  is  impossible,  and  we  can  scarcely  help 
meeting  many  times.  Cannot  we  meet  as  we 
should  have  done  if  I  had  not  transgressed?' 

'  I  wish  you  would  not  speak  of  it  as  an 
offence,'  she  interrupted,  eagerly. 

'  If  I  had  not  misunderstood  you,'  he  amend- 
ed, smiling. 

'  I  am  afraid  you  might  misunderstand  me 
again.' 

'No,  I  won't.  If  you  will  receive  me  as 
kindly  as  you  once  did,  I  will  promise  not  to 
speak  of  love,  or — at  least — '  he  hesitated,  re- 
membering what  a  rash  thing  he  was  about  to 
promise.  The  colonel  might  be  right  after  all, 
and  Daisy  might  change  her  mind.  She  was 
very  young. 

She  glanced  up  at  him  now,  and  shook  her 
head,  smiling,  as  if  to  say, 

6 1  told  you  so/ 

1 1  was  going  to  say,  not  unless  you  change 
your  mind;  but  you  shall  tell  me  if  you  do. 
Will  you  promise  that?' 
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'  I  shall  never  change  ray  mind,  but  if  you 
wish  it  I  will  promise.' 

She  spoke  unthinkingly,  and  then  blushed 
as  she  remembered  how  very  awkward  it  would 
be  to  tell  him. 

He  answered  her  thoughts. 

t  There  will  be  no  need  for  you  to  speak. 
When  first  I  saw  you  I  loved  you — that  day 
when  I  gave  you  the  roses.  Send  me  a  rose, 
and  I  shall  know.' 

'  I  am  afraid  it  is  very  foolish,'  she  said,  ■  but 
I  promise." 

Josslyu  went  home  that  night  feeling  hap- 
pier than  he  had  done  for  the  last  few  days.  It 
was  not  much  he  had  gained,  but  Daisy  had 
parted  from  him  with  none  of  the  restraint  that 
had  marred  her  greeting,  and  she  had  added 
a  word  or  two  when  Lady  Margaret  pressed 
him  to  come  again. 

On  the  following  afternoon  Lady  Margaret 
and  Daisy  were  in  the  drawing-room,  each 
engaged  upon  some  pretty,  trifling  work  which 
would  be  required  for  the  coming  birthday- 
party,  when  the  butler  entered. 
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'Mr.  and  Miss  Whitehead  and  Miss  Betty, 
my  lady,'  he  announced  pompously,  and  ushered 
in  the  three  visitors  from  Fairlawn. 

The  ladies  greeted  each  other  affectionately, 
and  then  Mr.  Whitehead  came  forward.  He 
was  a  gentleman  of  about  five-and-forty  years, 
stout,  and  rather  above  the  middle  height.  He 
had  a  large,  round  face,  with  no  hair  upon  it, 
and  a  peculiarly  bland  and  lamb-like  expres- 
sion. His  complexion  was  as  fair  as  that  of  a 
girl,  and  his  eyes  were  small  but  bright.  He 
smiled  frequently,  and  spoke  with  a  foreign 
accent  which  he  had  been  at  considerable  pains 
to  acquire. 

'  My  dear  Miss  Daisy,'  he  remarked,  advanc- 
ing gracefully  towards  that  young  lady's  aunt, 
1  how  like  your  poor  mother  you  grow.  What !' 
he  suddenly  exclaimed,  with  an  astonishment 
which  had  not  even  the  merit  of  being  well- 
feigned,  '  can  it  be  possible  that  I  address  Lady 
Margaret?  Has  time  forgotten  to  visit  Hill- 
crest  V 

' 1  believe  it  has,  Mr.  Whitehead,'  replied 
Lady  Margaret,  smiling.     '  I  have  been  away 
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for  fourteen  years,  and  yet  find  everything 
looking  just  as  it  did  in  the  old  days.' 

Mr.  Whitehead  was  disappointed  that  she 
had  apparently  over-looked  the  implied  com- 
pliment to  herself.  He  had  thought  of  it  in 
the  carriage  as  they  were  driving  to  the  Hall, 
and  considered  it  a  very  graceful  thing  to  say. 
It  was,  however,  impossible  to  try  and  make 
her  understand ;  so,  with  a  silent  imprecation 
on  her  dulness,  he  turned  gaily  to  the  younger 
lady,  saying, 

•  My  first  remark  was  true,  Miss  Daisy, 
you  are  like  your  mother.  I  wonder  now,' 
he  added,  after  a  pause,  '  whether  you  would 
permit  me  to  call  you  by  your  first  sweet 
name — Georgina — just  for  the  sake  of  "auld 
lang  syne,"  you  know/ 

'  Isn't  it  rather  unreasonable  to  expect  Miss 
Shakerley  to  know  anything  about  "  auld  lang 
syne  "V  asked  De  Rohan. 

He  and  Geoffrey  had  entered  the  room  in 
time  to  hear  Mr.  Whitehead's  last  remark,  and 
to  relieve  Daisy  from  an  unwelcome  tete-a-tete 
with  the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  Whitehead  glared  angrily  at  the  young 
man,  and  noticed  with  displeasure  how  very 
much  at  home  he  seemed  to  be.  After  shaking 
hands  with  Lady  Margaret  and  her  niece,  and 
finding  they  were  both  engaged  with  the  ladies 
from  Fairlawn,  he  went  to  the  piano  and  played 
a  waltz  that  lay  open  on  the  book-rest. 

'  You  have  got  a  lot  of  new  pieces  since  I 
was  last  here,  Miss  Shakerley,'  he  said,  as  he 
turned  over  the  music  in  her  portfolio. 

'  Yes  ;  Geoff  gave  them  to  me.' 

6 1  see  they  all  bear  the  same  inscription, 
"  Daisy  from  Geoff," '  reading  from  the  top 
right-hand  corner  of  the  piece  he  held  in  his 
hand. 

'  It  was  a  bet/  said  Daisy,  gaily. 

'  I  should  have  thought  betting  would  have 
been  against  your  principles,  Miss  Georgina,' 
said  Mr.  Whitehead,  who  did  not  approve  of 
the  way  in  which  the  younger  man  was  mon- 
opolising Daisy. 

' 1  never  do  bet  with  anyone  but  Geoff,' 
she  replied,  laughingly,  'and  he  always  pays 
the  fines.' 
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It  was  not  a  long  visit,  and  when  Miss  White- 
head was  taking  leave  of  Lady  Margaret,  Daisy 
came  forward. 

'I  hope  yon  will  all  come  to  my  birthday- 
party  on  Thursday,'  she  said,  with  a  compre- 
hensive glance  which  included  De  Rohan,  as 
well  as  both  the  sisters  and  their  brother. 

'Shall  yon  dance?'  asked  Miss  Whitehead, 
severely. 

She  did  not  approve  of  this  favourite 
recreation. 

'  Perhaps  we  shall/  said  Daisy,  bravely ; 
though  she  blushed  a  little.  '  But  it  will  be  a 
very  small  party,  you  know ;  only  ourselves 
and  a  few  friends.' 

'And  you  will  promise  me  one  dance,  Miss 
Georgina  V  asked  Mr.  Whitehead,  who  did  not 
share  in  his  sister's  condemnation  of  the 
terpsichorean  pastime. 

'And  me  two,  Miss  Shakerley  V  added  De 
Rohan,  determined  not  to  be  out-done. 

'  I  don't  even  know  if  there  will  be  any  danc- 
ing yet/  replied  the  young  lady,  with  a  smile, 
*  so  I  cannot  promise.' 
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6  Girls,'  said  Mr.  Whitehead,  as  they  were 
driving  home,  *  yon  know  I  had  once  a  tender 
feeling  for  Lady  Georgina.  Suppose  I  were 
now  to  take  the  daughter?' 

The  two  ladies  stared  at  him. 

'  She  will  have  a  pretty  fair  dot,  I  take  it,' 
their  brother  continued,  complacently.  *  Besides 
what  her  parents  left  her,  old  Shakerley  is  sure 
to  stand  something  handsome.  He  can't  leave 
all  he  has  got  to  that  imbecile  son,  and  the  other 
boy  isn't  likely  to  turn  up  now.' 

'  Suppose  she  won't  have  you  V  Miss  White- 
head said,  disagreeably.    '  Her  mother  wouldn't.' 

'  My  dear,'  with  exceeding  mildness,  '  Lady 
Georgina  was  deeply  touched  by  my  devotion, 
but  the  poor  child  was  dazzled  by  the  blaze  of 
a  red  coat.  Her  daughter  has  not  been 
submitted  to  that  test.' 

'  No,  but  there  is  another  Louis  in  the  field ; 
and  though  he  may  not  have  a  scarlet  coat  he 
has  a  beautiful  pair  of  eyes,  and  he  knows  how 
to  use  them.' 

This  Miss  Whitehead  said    not  because  she 
-admired  De  Rohan's  eyes,   or  thought  it  at  all 
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likely  he  would  obtain  the  hand  of  Miss  Daisy  ; 
but  because  she  had  a  habit  of  saying  unpleasant 
things,  and  it  could  not  be  very  agreeable 
to  her  brother  to  be  reminded  of  his  former 
defeat. 

1  Do  you  mean  De  Rohan  V  exclaimed  Mr. 
Whitehead,  too  surprised  to  be  any  longer 
bland.  '  Why,  bless  my  soul,  Rachel,  I  know 
a  thing  or  two  about  that  young  man — if  Colonel 
Shakerley  knew  half  as  much  he  would  have  him 
kicked  out  of  the  house.' 

Miss  Whitehead  looked  triumphantly  at  her 
sister. 

i  I  always  knew  he  was  a  bad  man,'  she  said. 
'  You  will  remember,  Betty,  I  told  you  so 
as  we  were  driving  home  the  evening  after  we 
first  met  him  at  Colonel  Shakerley's.  I  have 
often  observed,'  she  concluded,  sententiously, 
4  that  people  with  faces  like  his  are  either  very 
good  or  very  bad.  I  don't  think  anyone  would 
have  to  be  in  Count  de  Rohan's  company  very 
long  to  discover  which  he  is.' 

'  And  as  for  his  eyes,'  fumed  Mr.  Whitehead, 
not  heeding  her  interruption,  '  I  hate  to  see  a 
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fellow  who  is  always  winking  and  squinting 
and  playing  with  his  eyes.  I  don't  see  any 
beauty  in  it.' 

'  Neither  do  I,'  replied  his  sister.  *  but  we  are 
not  everybody.' 

'  He  reminds  me  very  much  of  Lieutenant 
Shakerley,'  said  Miss  Betty,  nervously.  Theu 
she  added,  entreatingly,  'You  must  not  be 
hard  on  him,  Antony.  He  is  too  young  to  be 
altogether  bad,  and,  at  least,  he  is  doing  no 
harm  now.' 

'  If  you  don't  see  any  harm  in  a  man  such  as 
he  is,  philandering  with  a  girl  like  Miss  Daisy,  I 
do,'  replied  her  brother,  virtuously;  and  Miss 
Betty  was  silent. 

They  were  passing  Mr.  Traget's,  and  the 
gentleman  leaned  forward  in  the  carriage. 

'  By  Jove,  that's  a  magnificent  girl,'  he  said, 
looking  at  Violet,  who  stood  with  her  back  to 
them  superintending  the  cutting  of  some  rose- 
trees. 

She  had  turned  her  head  slightly  as  the  car- 
riage passed,  and  he  had  seen  the  lovely  contour 
of  her  face. 
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'I  shouldn't  be  surprised  now  to  learn  that 
old  Traget  is  very  well  off,'  continued  Mr. 
Whitehead,  musingly.  Then,  leaning  back  in 
his  seat,  he  began  to  coo,  pleasantly, 

'  "  How  happy  could  I  be  with  either, 
Were  t'other  dear  charmer  away!" ' 


VOL.  I. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

A  dream's  fulfilment. 

It  was  the  evening  before  the  birthday-party, 
and  Daisy  was  at  the  piano,  alone  in  the  large, 
rose-scented  drawing-room.  She  wore  a  dress 
of  fine  white  cashmere,  trimmed  at  the  throat 
and  wrists  with  swan's-down.  Her  golden  hair 
was  knotted  loosely  together,  and  a  bit  of 
myrtle  was  fastened  in  it  on  one  side.  She  was 
lost  in  a  dreamy  reverie,  and  her  thoughts 
were  set  to  the  sweet  old  songs  she  played. 

The  day-light  was  fading  out  of  the  room, 
but  it  was  still  possible  to  see  the  trees  and 
flowers  in  the  garden,  and  a  long  line  of 
crimson  in  the  western  sky  showed  where  the 
sun  had  set.     Within,   a  ruddy  glow  from  the 
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fire  shone  on  the  gilded  picture-frames  and  the 
girl's  bright  hair,  and  defied  the  gathering 
darkness. 

Lady  Margaret  entered  the  room,  unperceived 
by  her  niece,  and  stood  close  beside  her  listen- 
ing to  the  strains  of  *  Long,  long  ago.'  Present- 
ly she  bent  and  kissed  her,  and  Daisy  awoke  to 
find  her  cheek  was  wet. 

'  My  dearest  auntie/  she  exclaimed,  drawing 
her  down  on  a  seat  beside  her,  '  is  anything  the 
matter1?' 

'  No,  my  love,'  said  Lady  Margaret,  smiling. 
*  You  reminded  me  of  your  mother,  that  was 
all.     It  was  foolish  to  cry.' 

Daisy  kissed  her  again. 

;  Tell  me  about  her — about  them.  I  was 
thinking  of  my  father  when  you  came  in  ;'  and 
she  raised  her  eyes  to  the  picture  of  a  young 
officer  which  was  hanging  over  the  piano,  the 
fire-light  dancing  in  the  blue  eyes  so  like  her 
own  and  making  them  look  like  life.  It  was 
a  wonderful  portrait — one  he  had  presented  to 
his  young  wife,  with  laughter  and  kisses,  and  it 
may  be  tears,  on  the  day  he  went  away. 

T  2 
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'  It  is  just  twenty  years  to-night  since  he  pro- 
posed,' said  Lady  Margaret,  with  a  smile.  '  It 
was  in  this  room  too.  I  had  left  them  alone  for 
a  little  while,  and  had  no  idea  what  the  boy 
meant  to  do  till  I  came  back  and  found  them 
sitting  together  as  we  are  sitting  now.  They 
both  started  and  blushed  like  two  guilty  things ; 
your  mother  ran  and  hid  her  rosy  cheeks  on  my 
shoulder,  and  he  roared  out  laughing.  Oh,  he 
was  a  merry,  graceless  lad :  but  he  had  the 
kindest  and  the  truest  heart.' 

'  I  wish  he  hadn't  died,'  said  Daisy,  her  bright 
eyes  full  of  tears,  '  then  perhaps  my  mother 
would  have  lived.' 

'  I  think  she  would.  Her  heart  was  almost 
broken  when  she  got  the  news  from  India.  It 
was  a  sad,  sad  day  for  both  of  us.  Your  uncle 
was  very  badly  wounded.' 

'And  my  father  was  killed  in  saving  him. 
Oh,  I  am  glad  he  did  it  though.' 

'  That  is  just  what  your  poor  mother  said. 
With  the  letter  still  in  her  hand  she  cried  out, 
"  Oh,  Maggie,  it  would  have  been  worse  if  he 
had  left  him."  ' 
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;  I  wish  I  could  remember  him  as  you  do,'  said 
Daisy.  'I  seem  to  know  my  mother  so  much 
better.     She  was  so  like  you.' 

'  Yes :  we  were  very  much  alike,  not  only  in 
feature,  but  in  manner  and  disposition.  Your 
mother  used  to  say  she  could  often  tell  what  I 
was  thinking  of  before  1  spoke.  And  it  is  very 
strange,'  added  Lady  Margaret,  after  a  pause, 
'  but  in  spite  of  the  great  difference  in  colouring 
Count  de  Rohan  is  very  like  your  father.  Uncle 
Rupert  sees  the  resemblance,  I  am  sure,  though 
he  has  never  alluded  to  it.  I  have  seen  him 
watching  the  boy  when  he  has  been  laughing 
and  talking  just  in  your  father's  merry,  light- 
hearted  way.' 

Daisy  had  blushed  when  the  young  man's 
name  was  mentioned,  and  had  no  reply  ready 
when  her  aunt  ceased  speaking.  A  short  silence 
resulted.     It  was  broken  by  Lady  Margaret. 

'  I  came  to  bid  you  good-night,  my  love,'  she 
said.  ;  If  I  don't  get  a  long  rest  I  shall  be  fit 
for  nothing  to-morrow,  and  I  should  like  you  to 
have  a  very  happy  day.' 

When  she   was   alone  again,  Daisy   left   the 
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piano  and  seated  herself  by  the  window  so  that 
she  might  see  to  put  the  last  few  stitches  in 
some  mats  she  was  making  for  the  supper-table. 
She  had  not  quite  finished  them  when  a  con- 
veyance from  the  '  Hillcrest  Arms  '  stopped  be- 
fore the  house,  and  De  Rohan  alighted  from  it, 
bearing  in  his  arms  a  large,  flat  parcel  wrapped 
in  brown  paper.  Presently  he  entered  the  room, 
and  the  parcel  was  placed  against  the  chair 
nearest  the  door. 

'  Shall  I  interrupt  work  if  I  come  in  V  he 
asked,  with  a  smile,  as  he  took  the  band  she- 
held  out  to  him. 

1  Oh,  no.  Play  or  sing  something  till  I  have 
finished  these.     I  shall  not  be  long.' 

He  went  to  the  piano  at  her  bidding,  and  sang 
the  fragment  of  an  old  love-song.  But  when 
she  looked  up  wondering  why  he  stopped  so 
abruptly  she  saw  him  leaning  forward  with  his 
head  resting  on  his  hands. 

4  Why  don't  you  go  on  ?'  she  demanded.  '  It- 
is  very  pretty.' 

'  Oh,  I  have  forgotten  the  rest,'  he  said,, 
looking  up  and  laughing  confusedly.     Then  he 
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dashed  off  into  the  middle  of  a  waltz  that  lay 
open  before  him. 

Daisy's  work  fell  to  the  floor,  and  she  sat 
gazing  at  the  back  of  the  young  man's  head 
with  an  expression  of  wonder  in  her  wide,  blue 
eyes.  He  was  not  like  himself  to-night.  She 
almost  fancied  he  was  nervous  ;  but  then,  what 
was  there  to  be  nervous  about  ?  And  what  could 
there  be  in  that  mysterious  parcel ! 

Whilst  she  was  puzzling  herself  with  such 
questions  as  these.  De  Rohan  abruptly  ended 
the  waltz,  and  whirled  round  on  the  music- 
stool,  saying, 

4  Miss  Shakerley.  I  have  been  thinking  a  good 
deal  about  your  birthday.  Wondering  what  I 
ought  to  give  you,  you  know.' 

•  It  is  very  kind  of  you,  I  am  sure."  said  Daisy, 
laughing.     '  Have  you  decided  on  anything  V 

'Yes. — It  occurred  to  me  last  night  that 
when  loyal  subjects  wish  to  make  a  present  to 
their  queen  they  nearly  always  give  her  a 
portrait  of  herself.' 

'  And  you  intend  to  give  me  a  portrait  of 
myself?     Then  you  must  paint  it.' 
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'  I  have  painted  it,'  he  said,  with  one  of  his 
happy  smiles.     *  May  I  show  it  to  you  V 

'But  if  you  only  thought  of  it  last  night,' 
she  objected,  *  you  could  not  finish  it  in  one 
night.' 

'It  has  been  the  work  of  years/  he  said, 
untying  the  string  with  his  teeth. 

Daisy  looked  incredulous. 

1  But  you  have  not  known  me  for  years.' 

'  Not  as  I  know  you  now  ;  but  see,  this  is 
like  you.  I  showed  it  to  Geoffrey  the  day  I  met 
him  at  the  "  Eagle  and  Child,"  before  I  came 
here,  and  he  recognised  you  at  once.' 

He  laid  the  uncovered  picture  before  her  as 
he  spoke,  and,  for  a  moment,  she  bent  over  it  in 
silent  astonishment. 

'How  could  you  do  it?'  she  presently 
exclaimed.  'And,  oh,  it  is  a  great  deal  too 
beautiful.' 

'  That  it  isn't/  he  declared,  with  conviction, 
'  but  it  is  the  best  I  could  do.  And  no  one,  not 
the  greatest  artist  living,  could  paint  you  as 
you  really  are.' 

'  I    don't   understand/   said  Daisy,   with   in- 
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creasing  wonder.  '  You  must  have  seen  me 
somewhere,  and  yet  if  it  took  years  to  do  it — I 
have  not  been  like  this  for  years.  I  have  grown 
very  much  since  I  was  sixteen.' 

He  laughed,  enjoying  her  perplexity. 

1  Miss  Shakerley,  was  it  the  first  time  you  saw 
me  when  we  met  in  the  ravine  rather  more  than 
six  weeks  ago  V 

'  Yes,  the  very  first.' 

'  Ah,  that  must  be  because  you  have  always 
had  some  one  to  love  you,  and  to  love.  With 
me  it  has  been  different.' 

He  had  left  the  picture  leaning  against  the 
window-frame,  and  was  kneeling  at  her  side 
with  his  hands  clasped  on  the  arm  of  her  chair 
— an  old-fashioned  oak  chair,  richly  carved,  and 
cushioned  with  eastern  embroidery. 

1  Daisy,'  he  said,  speaking  her  name  for  the 
first  time,  and  in  a  tone  that  thrilled  her,  *  may 
I  tell  you  of  the  first  time  I  saw  you  V 

'  I  wish  you  would,'  she  said,  trying  to  make 
the  words  sound  matter-of-fact. 

'  Then  I  shall  have  to  tell  you  something  of 
my  life.'     He   lifted  his  head  and  gazed  with 
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'  I  have  painted  it,'  he  said,  with  one  of  his 
happy  smiles.     '  May  I  show  it  to  you  V 

'But  if  you  only  thought  of  it  last  night/ 
she  objected,  '  you  could  not  finish  it  in  one 
night.' 

'It  has  been  the  work  of  years/  he  said, 
untying  the  string  with  his  teeth. 

Daisy  looked  incredulous. 

'  But  you  have  not  known  me  for  years.' 

'  Not  as  I  know  you  now  ;  but  see,  this  is 
like  you.  I  showed  it  to  Geoffrey  the  day  I  met 
him  at  the  "  Eagle  and  Child,"  before  I  came 
here,  and  he  recognised  you  at  once.' 

He  laid  the  uncovered  picture  before  her  as 
he  spoke,  and,  for  a  moment,  she  bent  over  it  in 
silent  astonishment. 

'How  could  you  do  it?'  she  presently 
exclaimed.  'And,  oh,  it  is  a  great  deal  too 
beautiful.' 

'  That  it  isn't/  he  declared,  with  conviction, 
'  but  it  is  the  best  I  could  do.  And  no  one,  not 
the  greatest  artist  living,  could  paint  you  as 
you  really  are.' 

'  I    don't   understand,'   said  Daisy,    with  in- 
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creasing  wonder.  '  You  must  have  seen  me 
somewhere,  and  yet  if  it  took  years  to  do  it — I 
have  not  been  like  this  for  years.  I  have  grown 
very  much  since  I  was  sixteen.' 

He  laughed,  enjoying  her  perplexity. 

*  Miss  Shakerley,  was  it  the  first  time  you  saw 
me  when  we  met  in  the  ravine  rather  more  than 
six  weeks  ago  V 

'  Yes,  the  very  first.' 

•  Ah,  that  must  be  because  you  have  always 
had  some  one  to  love  you,  and  to  love.  With 
me  it  has  been  different.' 

He  had  left  the  picture  leaning  against  the 
window-frame,  and  was  kneeling  at  her  side 
with  his  hands  clasped  on  the  arm  of  her  chair 
— an  old-fashioned  oak  chair,  richly  carved,  and 
cushioned  with  eastern  embroidery. 

1  Daisy,'  he  said,  speaking  her  name  for  the 
first  time,  and  in  a  tone  that  thrilled  her,  '  may 
I  tell  you  of  the  first  time  I  saw  you  V 

1  I  wish  you  would,'  she  said,  trying  to  make 
the  words  sound  matter-of-fact. 

'  Then  I  shall  have  to  tell  you  something  of 
my  life/     He   lifted  his  head  and  gazed  with. 
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faces  were  made  clearly  visible  by  the  glowing 
fire-light — trying  to  make  out  the  resemblance 
that  others  saw  between  the  two  men.  And 
it  was  there,  she  saw  it,  though  wherein  it  lay 
she  could  not  have  said.  Every  feature,  taken 
separately,  was  different;  the  one  was  dark,  the 
other  fair ;  yet  they  were  alike,  and  the  love 
De  Rohan  was  so  eagerly  watching  for  came 
at  last. 

'  My  best  beloved,'  he  whispered,  and  taking 
her  hand  in  his,  bent  down  his  head  and  pressed 
it  to  his  lips. 

Then  she  laid  her  disengaged  hand  upon  his 
bowed  head,  and  drew  her  fingers  caressingly 
through  the  soft,  dark  hair.  But  when  she 
spoke  it  was  a  strange  thing  she  asked — what 
she  never  would  have  asked  of  Josslyn  had 
she  accepted  his  love — 

'Is  it  for  always,  Louis V  she  said. 

'  My  love  for  you  ?     Yes,  for  always,  Daisy.' 

For  a  long  while  after  this  they  were  to- 
gether, he  still  kneeling  at  her  side,  and  their 
hands  firmly  clasped.  They  did  not  say  much, 
it  was  enough  that  they  understood  each  other, 
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and  the  time  seemed  short,  though  the  ruddy 
glow  that  had  filled  the  room  died  away,  and 
only  the  pale,  half  moon  was  looking  in  upon 
them.  At  last  the  clock  struck  ten,  and  they 
both  were  startled. 

4  Oh,  Louis,  you  really  must  go,'  exclaimed 
Daisy,  with  a  brilliant  blush.  «  I  had  no  idea  it 
was  so  late.' 

'Nor  I,'  he  said,  rising  to  his  feet  and  taking 
the  hand  she  extended. 

But  the  last  half  hour  had  restored  him  to 
his  own  lively  self  again,  and  he  had  no  fancy 
for  such  a  cool  farewell.  He  caught  both  her 
hands  in  his,  and,  in  a  voice  so  low  that  only 
she  might  hear,  sang  an  answer  to  the  question 
she  had  asked  him  some  little  time  ago. 

•  Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry.  my  dear. 

And  the  rock  melt  wi'  the  sun  ; 
Oh,  I  will  love  thee  still,  my  dear. 

While  the  sands  o'  life  shall  run. 
And  fare  thee  weel,  my  only  love, 

And  fare  thee  weel  awhile  !' 

Then  still  holding  her  hands,  whilst  all  his 
former  bashfulness  returned,  and  the  wistful 
look  came  into  his  eyes  again,  he  asked, 
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*  May  I,  Daisy — just  once  V 

'  May  you  what  V  she  demanded,  innocently. 

For  answer  he  bent  and  kissed  her  lips,  then 
without  another  word  turned  to  go.  But  that 
one  kiss  stirred  Daisy's  loving,  little  heart  to 
the  very  depth.  All  her  lover's  lonely  life  rose 
up  before  her,  and  without  waiting  to  consider, 
she  ran  to  him  and  clasped  her  arms  about  his 
neck.  Only  for  an  instant,  however,  the  em- 
brace lasted ;  next  moment  she  pushed  him 
away  from  her,  saying,  in  her  usual  authorita- 
tive manner, 

6  Now  go.' 

He  went  at  once,  not  even  staying  to  return 
the  caress  ;  but  there  was  such  a  look  of  love 
and  happiness  on  his  bright,  young  face  that 
she  was  repaid  a  thousand-fold.  And  some- 
how he  had  managed  to  possess  himself  of  the 
sprig  of  myrtle  which  he  bore  away  with  him, 
and  as  he  passed  the  window,  though  he  did 
not  even  turn  towards  it,  she  heard  the  refrain 
of  his  song, 

•  Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry,  my  dear, 
Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry.' 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


BIRTHDAY  GIFTS. 


EARLY  on  the  following  morning  De  Rohan 
was  out  in  the  fields,  gathering  daisies,  with 
half  the  village  youngsters  for  his  companions. 
Later  in  the  day  he  sent  the  flowers  to  Daisy, 
and  then  time  hung  heavily  on  his  hands  until 
he  might  present  himself  before  her.  This  he 
did  much  earlier  than  any  of  the  other  guests, 
but  he  had  his  reward.  Daisy  was  alone  in 
the  hall.  She  was  tying  up  flowers,  some  of 
those  he  had  sent.  The  door  was  open,  so  he 
went  in  and  had  the  felicity  of  watching  her 
for  several  minutes  before  she  looked  up  and 
saw  him. 
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'  My  dearest,'  he  murmured,  kissing  the  hand 
she  held  out  to  him,  '  you  look  beautiful.' 

She  did,  indeed,  look  beautiful  as  she  stood 
before  him,  still  radiant  with  the  happiness 
which  had  come  to  her  last  night.  She  was 
wearing  a  dress  of  fine  white  lace — Lady  Mar- 
garet's birthday  present.  It  was  decorated 
with  the  flowers  whose  name  she  bore,  and  the 
dainty  bodice  was  cut  low  in  front  and  showed 
the  single  string  of  pearls  the  colonel  had  just 
clasped  round  her  neck. 

*  What  are  you  tying  up  those  flowers  for  T 
the  young  man  asked,  with  a  smile.  '  You  are 
almost  clothed  in  them  already.' 

She  said  nothing,  but,  giving  him  her  fan 
and  handkerchief  to  hold,  pinned  the  daisies 
in  his  coat. 

*  This  is  a  fine  thing,'  he  said,  unfurling  the 
fan,  whilst  his  eyes  sparkled  with  delight  that 
she  should  be  so  good  to  him. 

*  Yes,  isn't  it  very  pretty  %  .Miss  Traget  sent 
it  me  this  morning,  and  her  brother  gave  me 
this  brooch,'  pointing  to  the  one  that  fastened 
her    dress.     <  Oh,   everyone  has  been  so  kind. 
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Geoff  gave  me  a  dozen  handkerchiefs,  all  with 
lace  round,  like  the  one  you  are  holding ;  Ber- 
nard gave  me  the  star  in  my  hair,'  turning  her 
head  so  that  he  might  see  it, '  and  even  Mr. 
Traget  remembered  it  was  my  birthday.  He 
sent  me  these  shoes,  and  those  are  real  diamonds 
in  the  buckles,'  she  concluded,  with  almost 
childish  glee,  as  she  lifted  her  dress  so  that  he 
might  inspect  the  precious  gems. 

*  And  1  have  only  given  you  myself,  he  said, 
almost  sadly. 

1  But  that  is  the  best  of  all,  Louis  ;'  and  once 
again,  for  a  moment  all  too  brief,  her  arms  were 
clasped  about  his  neck. 

An  instant  later  she  was  asking  for  her  fan 
and  handkerchief,  and  then  he  drew  a  little 
hoop  of  pearls  from  his  finger  and  gave  it  with 
them. 

'  Oh,  Louis,  not  yet,'  she  murmured,  blushing 
deeply.  '  I  think  I  ought  to  tell  auntie  first.  I 
went  into  her  room  last  night  after  you  were 
gone,  but  she  was  asleep,  and  this  morning 
we  have  been  so  busy  I  could  not  see  her 
alone.' 

VOL.  I.  U 
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The  young  man  coloured.  He  had  merely 
wished  to  give  her  something — a  bracelet 
would  have  clone  equally  well  had  he  chanced 
to  be  wearing  one.  He  could  not  explain  this, 
however,  so  he  answered,  lightly, 

'As  you  like,  dearest,  don't  wear  it  if  you 
would  rather  not ;  but  don't  give  it  me  back.  It 
would  seem  like  a  bad  omen.' 

For  a  second  she  remained  irresolute,  looking 
at  the  ring  which  still  lay  iu  her  hand.  Then 
she  lifted  her  eyes  to  his. 

'  It  can  make  no  difference  now,  Louis,  I 
must  love  you  always,  whatever  happens ;' 
and  so  saying  she  slipped  the  ring  on  her 
finger. 

He  was  prevented  from  showing  any  of  the 
joy  he  felt  by  the  entrance  of  the  colonel,  who 
stayed  for  a  few  minutes  talking  to  his  niece 
before  going  to  dress  to  receive  her  friends. 

'  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  speak  to  the  old 
gentleman  in  the  morning,'  the  young  man  said, 
with  a  rather  nervous  laugh,  as  he  looked  after 
the  soldier's  retreating  figure. 

*  Don't  speak  disrespectfully    of    him,'    said 
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Daisy,  severely.     '  I  love  him  almost  as  well  as 
if  he  were  my  father.' 

4  So  do  I ;  I  only  wish  he  loved  me  half  so 
well.  Here  is  Lady  Margaret  and  some  of  your 
friends.' 

Other  .arrivals  followed  quickly,  and  soon  a 
pleasant  hum  of  voices  mingled  with  subdued 
laughter  and  a  sound  of  merry  music,  and 
there  could  not  be  any  more  quiet  talking- 
together. 

Josslyn  and  his  sister  were  the  last  guests  to 
arrive,  and  Violet's  entrance  created  quite  a 
small  sensation.  She  had  dressed  with  great 
care  and  come  late  purposely.  She  was  bent 
on  achieving  a  triumph,  and  her  exquisite  love- 
liness, queenly  movements,  and  marvellous 
costume  did  not  fail  to  produce  the  impression 
she  desired. 

Lady  Margaret  had  just  promised  to  play  a 
waltz,  and  De  Rohan  was  leading  her  to  the 
piano.  As  he  did  so,  he  gave  Daisy  a  look 
which  she  easily  interpreted.  At  the  same 
instant  Mr.  Whitehead  approached  her  saying, 
with  a  courteous  bow, 

u2 
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lancers.  He  would  have  kept  away  altogether,, 
but  Violet  insisted  on  coming,  and  he  could  not 
refuse  to  accompany  her.  He  was  feeling 
rather  dreary  when  Daisy  beckoned  him  to  her 
side. 

*  I  am  afraid  you  find  all  this  very  stupid, 
Mr.  Traget/  she  said. 

'Do  I  look  bored?'  he  asked,  smiling. 

*  Oh,  no,  it  wasn't  that ;  but  if  you  can't  dance 
there  seems  to  be  nothing  else  to  do/ 

'  Except  watch  you.' 

'  That  must  be  terribly  slow.' 

'  Well,  it  wasn't  very  entertaining,  because  I 
could  only  catch  a  glimpse  of  you  occasion- 
ally, but  I  am  repaid  for  years  of  dulness 
now.' 

Geoffrey  joined  them  presently.  He  had  not 
been  so  light  of  heart  since  the  night  when  he 
had  listened  to  Roger  Warwick's  secret.  In 
spite  of  his  uncle's  fancies  respecting  Josslyn,, 
he  still  inclined  to  the  belief  that  De  Rohan 
was  the  missing  Louis  Shakerley,  and  he  re- 
joiced to  think  that  much  of  what  the  young 
fellow  had  lost  might  now  be  restored  to  him.. 
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As  Daisy's  husband  be  would  be  received  almost 
as  a  son  by  the  colonel  and  Lady  Margaret,  and 
there  was  no  telling  what  might  happen  if  he 
came  to  live  beneath  their  roof. 

The  three  made  a  little  group  by  themselves, 
and  one  of  them  was  closely  watched  by  Violet. 
She  observed  that  some  flowers  were  falling 
from  Daisy's  hair,  and  saw  Geoffrey  replace  them 
with  skilful  fingers. 

'  Those  two  seem  to  understand  each  other/ 
said  Mr.  Whitehead,  who  was  standing:  near 
her,  and  had  also  been  a  witness  of  the  little 
scene. 

c  Yes,'  she  answered,  indifferently  ;  and  toyed 
with  her  fan. 

This  was  about  the  sixth  remark  to  which  Mr. 
Whitehead  had  only  received  a  monosyllabic  re- 
ply. He  was  beginning  to  despair  of  being  able 
to  make  a  favourable  impression  on  the  young 
lady,  when  she  suddenly  became  most  gracious 
to  him.  He  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  imagiue 
what  had  occasioned  the  change.  The  obser- 
vation that  aroused  her  interest  was  a  simple 
one. 
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"  That  is  a  very  pretty  fan/  he  said  ;  and  she 
swiftly  unfurled  it  for  his  inspection,  told  him 
how  she  had  painted  it  herself,  and  looked 
pleased  when  he  expressed  his  admiration  of 
the  work. 

Why  should  she  care  so  much  about  Geof- 
frey? she  asked  herself.  She  had  seen  him 
amused  at  her  coldness,  she  would  now  show 
him  that  she  could  be  happy  without  him. 
Therefore  she  chatted  gaily  to  the  gentleman  at 
her  side,  and  once  when  she  fancied  she  saw 
a  look  of  surprise  on  Wriothesley's  face  it 
only  excited  her  to  make  still  greater  efforts  to 
please. 

When  Mr.  Whitehead  left  her  to  join  the 
dance  he  told  himself  he  had  gone  quite  as  far 
as  prudence  would  allow,  and  resolved  to  find 
out  the  amount  of  Mr.  Traget's  fortune  and  how 
much  of  it  his  daughter  was  likely  to  get  be- 
fore committing  himself  any  further.  With  an 
equal  dowry  he  would  prefer  Daisy  to  Violet. 
She  would  be  easier  to  manage,  and  he  did 
not  care  for  what  he  called  '  spirit '  in  a 
woman. 
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He  was  again  unfortunate  in  his  endeavour 
to  gain  the  last-named  young  lady  for  his 
partner.  Geoffrey  had  just  taken  possession  of 
her. 

As  the  music  began  again,  De  Rohan  ap- 
proached the  couch  where  Violet  was  sitting  and 
asked  her  to  dance. 

' 1  am  sorry,'  she  replied,  graciously,  ■  but 
I  have  never  ventured  to  dance  since  my 
accident.' 

Whilst  she  was  speaking  Geoffrey  and  Daisy 
glided  past,  and  she  saw  the  little  circlet  of 
pearls  on  the  girl's  finger  as  her  hand  rested 
lightly  on  the  young  man's  arm.  A  look  almost 
of  pain  crossed  her  face  as  she  noticed  the 
supreme  eDjoyment  and  perfect  confidence 
expressed  in  theirs. 

1  Xot  even  one  waltz  V  De  Rohan  was  saying,, 
persuadingly. 

'Yes,  1  think  I  might  manage  one,'  she 
answered,  absently. 

An  instant  later  they  were  moving  with  the 
rest,  much  to  Josslyn's  dismay,  who  thought 
his  sister  would  have  had  more  sense,  and  knew 
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she  would  suffer  for  it  on  the  morrow.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  they  stopped.  Violet 
had  not  so  light  a  step  as  Daisy,  and  De  Rohan 
had  been  dancing  all  the  evening. 

<I  so  soon  get  out  of  breath  now,'  he  said, 
with  a  sort  of  gasp,  as  he  leaned  against  the 
wall.  '  I  used  to  be  able  to  waltz  all  night 
without  being  a  bit  tired.' 

'  You  should  not  go  tramping  over  wet  fields 
in    the    early   morning,'    she   replied,    smiling. 

*  Were  you  looking  for  mushrooms  ?  I  saw  you 
from  my  window.' 

'  Mushrooms !'  he  exclaimed,  laughingly.  '  Oh, 
dear  no.     I  was  looking  for  daisies.' 

*  Of  course,'  she  said,  disagreeably.  '  They 
are  quite  the  fashionable  flower  to-night.' 

'  Naturally,'  he  responded,  briefly.  '  Shall  we 
go  on?' 

*  No,  thank  you ;  I  am  tired.  I  wish  you 
would  find  my  brother.' 

Josslyn  came  at  once  when  De  Rohan  gave 
him  his  sister's  message. 

'  I  was  afraid  what  you  would  do,  Vi,'  he  said. 

*  Would  you  like ' 
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1 1  would  like  to  go  home,'  she  interrupted, 
irritably.  '  Go  and  order  the  carriage,  and 
don't  stand  staring  at  me  in  that  ridiculous 
fashion.' 

'  I  had  better  speak  to  Lady  Margaret  first, 
hadn't  IV  he  asked. 

*  And  have  everyone  in  the  room  coming  to 
offer  me  their  hateful  sympathy;  no,  thank 
you.' 

*  But  we  can't  leave  without  saying  anything 
to  anyone,'  he  persisted.  '  It  wouldn't  be 
civil.' 

4  Yes,  we  can.  You  can  make  what  explana- 
tion you  like  in  the  morning,  only  let  us  get 
away  quietly  now.  They  will  be  going  in  to 
supper  in  a  few  minutes,  and  then  we  can't.' 

He  did  as  she  desired,  and  they  drove  home 
together  in  silence,  seated  in  the  fine,  new 
carriage  which  had  never  been  used  before. 
Both  were  equally  glad  to  get  away.  Violet 
had  delayed  her  recovery  for  weeks,  perhaps 
months,  by  that  foolish  dance,  and  Josslyn  had 
found  it  hard  work  to  talk  to  people  he  did  not 
care  about,  whilst  Daisy,  often  on  her  lover's 
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arm,  constantly  glided  past  him,  radiant  with 
happy  smiles  and  blushes,  and  wearing  her 
betrothal  ring. 

He  did  not  wait  until  the  morning  to  explain 
the  cause  of  his  sister's  and  his  own  abrupt 
departure.  As  soon  as  they  reached  home  he 
wrote  a  courteous  note  to  Lady  Margaret,  and 
dispatched  Cupid  with  it  to  the  Hall. 
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